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CHAPTEE I. 

A HAPPY and loving bmily were the inmates of 
Holmdale Sectory. 

They consisted of the rector and his wife, one son, 
and tnree amiahle good-tempered daughters. The 
rector himself was an honest upright man, one who 
suited up to his convictions, and feared no one when 
in the path of duty. He was well to do, for his living 
was a tolerably good one, and he had some private 
means to boot ; and he was respected and loved by 
his parishioners, for if not very eloquent as a preacher, 
yet ne spoke from the heart, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, reached the hearts of his hearers. 

His wife was quiet and sensible, and behaved on 
all occasions as the rector's wife should do ; foremost 
in good parish works, in which she was assisted 
gladly and intelligently by her children. 

They were all assembled ro^hd the dining-table. 
There were snow and frost without, but in the room 
all was warm and comfortable ; yet a gloom, which 
was not usually seen there, was upon the brow of 
the rector. 

He was this evening more silent than was his wont. 
He had no tales to teU of whom he had seen or. where 
he had been that morning ; the lively conversation of 
his girls with their brother seemed to pass him un- 
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heeded ; he ate as if he did not know that he was 
eating, and probablj neither did he know that he 
uttered not a word. At length Margaret, his eldest 
daughter, observed, — 

*^ Papa, 70U have had no wine to-day : let me pour 
it out for you." 

" No, Imtrgaret ; thank you, my child, but I want no 
wine." 

** Oh, but you always drink it ; surely you are not 
ill, dear papa ? '* expostulated Margaret, while all the 
others waited in seeming anxiety for his answer. 

** I shall drink no wine to-day, Margaret, and it is 
much in my mind never to touch a drop of wine 
again." 

An exclamation of astonishment, in a tone rather of 
remonstrance, escaped from Mrs. Oakley. But he 
went on, " You saw that horrid scene last night ; you 
saw an intelligent, gentlemanly, amiable man brought 
into a condition from which brutes would shrink, all 
through wine." 

" But, my dear," cried his wife, " what can you 
mean by comparing yourself with Captain Archer P 
You never drink one drop too much; your principles 
are much too good for that. Never, in all the years 
that I have known you, have I once seen you drink 
otherwise than most moderately. Fray do not com- 
pare yourself with that wretched man." 

*' I do not compare myself with him, Eleanor ; thank 
Gl-od, 1 have never felt even tempted to the sin of 
drunkenness; but shall I tell you what is in my 
heart P K I go to Captain Archer and remonstrate 
with him, as it is my bounden duty to do, on the sin 
of which he has been guilty, and which I have reason 
to fear is becoming a habit with him, will it not tend 
greatly to strengthen my arguments if I can assure 
him that neither wine nor any other intoxicating 
drink is henceforth ever to enter my own lips ? " 

" Perhaps so," replied Mrs. Oakley ; " yet it seems 
hard that you are to be punished for another man's 
wickedness." 
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*^ Nay, it ifi not much of a punishment. My health 
is good. I am as strong, I rather fancy stronger, than 
that boy/' looking towurds his son ; ** and I snould be 
just as well without wine for the rest of my life." 

Now, all his hearers knew that Mr. Oakley never 
spoke without deliberation ; they felt that his detei^ 
mined resolution was for the future to abstain firom 
the very moderate allowance of wine to which he had 
been accustomed ; yet it seemed so strange a thinff, 
that they could not quite give up a few more words 
of remonstrance. 

'^ But, papa," began his youngest daughter, '' will 
not people say that you turn teetotaller because you 
are afraid of getting drunk P " 

'* Well," and here the rector could not restrain a 
laugh, " if people are so very foolish and uncharitable, 
I fear I must e'en bear it ; but, my pretty Lucy, did 
you ever know me to shrink from doiog my duty for 
fear of what ' people ' might say P " 

" No, indeed, aear papa, and I never shall," ex- 
claimed Lucy ; *' but I don't like people to say wicked 
things of you." 

'^Neither do I, my dear; it does more harm to 
them than it does to me ; but whenever you hear them 
you can set them right, you know." 

'' Oh, papa, they are not likely to speak evil of vou 
before me 1 " cried Lucy. " I only wish they would," 
she added, brightening with excitemcQt : '* I think they 
would never venture it again." 

They all laughed — a kind affectionate laugh, in 
which there was nothing of ridicule ; but the subject 
was not to drop just yet. 

'^Fapa," said Agnes, Mr. Oakley's second 
daughter, '^ don't you consider Miss Hooper a very 
excellent person P ' 

" Undoubtedly, my dear," replied her father, with 
a smile ; " but what have you to tell me of Miss 
Hooper P " 

*^ Only this, papa : it seemed to me rather to the 
point, or I shoula not have mentioned it." 

B 2 
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" WeU ? " 

" Why, MisB Hooper herself told me the other day 
that she had signed the temperance pledge. She 
said it was on account of the children in the Sunday- 
school that she had done it ; she felt she could talk 
to them of temperance with greater effect if she 
could tell them she had herself signed the pledge." 

"And she spoke justly, Agnes, child ; but you are 
arguingybr me, when I expected you to join the others 
in opposing me.*' 

"No, indeed, papa, I do not a bit intend to take 
your side of the question, for I cannot bear that you 
should deprive yourself of your wine ; but the end of 
my story is this — ^that after Miss Hooper had informed 
me of it, she added that she always drank a tumbler- 
ful of pale ale every day at dinner, because it was 
necessary for her health, and that she should con- 
tinue to do this after she had signed the pledge." 

" Ah," said the rector, musingly, " that is the way 
in which many persons deceive themselves; they 
think to do good. But I cannot agree with them ; if 
ever any of our school children should discover from 
the servants that Miss Hooper drinks pale ale, they 
will look on her as a hypocrite and deceiver, and her 
example will be worse than useless. No," he added, 
" I sh^l not sign any pledge: — at least I have no 

E resent intention of doing so ; but, God being my 
elper, I will never touch wine again : spirits, as you 
all know, I never do touch at any time. So now put 
away the decanters if you have had enough, and go 
and make yourselves happy in the drawing-room." 

The worthy rector did not perceive, for his thoughts 
were painfully preoccupied, that, for this day at 
least, the wine had been untouched by any member 
of his family ; even by his son Frederick, a young 
Oxonian. 

There was something in the rector's manner which 
impressed them gloomily, and with one accord, 
though without concert, they all on this day 
abstained from their usual beverage. 
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The following morning, soon after breakfast, Mrs. 
Oaklej found her husband in the hall, buttoning his 
great-coat. " Going out so earlj, my dear ? " 

'* I have a painful duty before me, my love, and I 
wish to get it over," he replied. 

She looked at him inquiringly, and he continued, 
*' I am going to make a bitter enemy, I fear, instead 
of doing good, but I must speak to Captain Archer. 
I must not let him go on as he is now doing, without 
one strong effort to draw him out of the pit into 
which be has fallen. I must warn him plainly of the 
misery here and hereafter which he is working for 
himself." 

*^ Dear Edward, you are always right, and always 
good," cried his wife, affectionately. ** I think you 
must impress him bv your kind and disinterested 
anxiety on his behalf. ' 

" God grant it may be so," solemnly returned the 
rector. " So now good bye, my love ; don't forget to 
send one of the girls to old Mrs. Goodby, and above 
all remember that some one inquires for Miss Dal- 
rymple." So saying, and with the kindly kiss with 
which, after more than twenty years of marriage life, 
he still generally parted from his wife, the good rector 
set out on his benevolent journey* 

The Captain Archer of whom he spoke was a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who had until 
lately borne an unblemished reputation; but on the 
occasion of a party in his own house, he had so £Eir 
forgotten himself as to partake too freely of the 
champagne which he had provided for his guests, and 
his conduct in the evenmg had been such as to 
scandalize and distress all those who witnessed it. 
Mrs. Oakley and her family had been amongst these ; 
and it was their report of what had taken place 
which had determined the rector to endeavour by 
friendly expostulation to awaken him to a sense of 
the evil he was doing. 

Captain Archer was at home. Alwavs polite and 
respectful to his clergyman, he received Mr. Oakley 
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with kind courtesy, and went through those pleasant 
preliminaries about the weather, in which persons of 
the most opposite characters and sentiments are 
ffenerallj happilj agreed : but ere long he found that 
his visitor had come on other business than to talk 
about the frost. 

His manner became alternately stem and flippant, 
as the pastor faithfully, yet in a voice of the utmost 
kindness, spoke to him of the sin of which he had 
shown himself guilty. Mr. Oakley was not one to 
•* prophesy deceits," though he clothed his remon- 
strance in words of Christian kindness ; but Captain 
Archer, on his part, was not one to listen patiently to 
what he knew too well to be true. What was the 
use of making such a fuss just because a man had 
happened to make himself a little too merry while 
showing hospitality to his friends ? It was all very 
well for a parson to talk, because it was his business, 
but reaUy he could not see what good could come of 
it. " You know very well," he added at last, " that 
you always drink wine yourself, and you would not 
think it very good-natured of me, if I were to 
grumble any day that I saw you taking a little more 
than usual." 

" Nay, my good friend, thank God, you never saw 
that in your life : it is a sin to which I have never 
felt any temptation, but " 

" That is," rudely interrupted Captain Archer, " as 
you don't yourself know the exhilaration and com- 
fort of a little pleasant drink, you are hard upon those 
who do." 

" Pardon me, Captain Archer," replied the other 
gravely, '^ I have almost said my say, but I wish to 
answer your assertion that I always drink wine my- 
self. That has been hitherto the case, but I have 
drunk the last drop I shall ever taste. Nev^ will I 
drink wine again, that a weak brother may say he is 
encouraged by my example." 

*^ Nonsense ! " exclaimed the captain. *' I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Oakley, but really, tor the future, you 
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bad better preach to tbe poor, and tell them to be 
teetotallers, for jou will never make a convert of 



me. 



The rector saw that this was but too true, and 
with a heavy heart he took his leave and went on his 
way towaras an outlying district of his parish, to 
visit some of his poorer neighbours. 

Heavy in heart at the apparent failure of his 
Christian efforts to awaken Captain Archer to a sense 
of right, he walked on, not heeding any object 
around him, till, in a narrow lane, he met a person 
who evidently desired to pass him unnoticed. She 
turned her head away, as if seeking something on 
the bank : but she was recognized, ana not permitted 
to pass without a kindly word. 

''What, Susan, is this you, so miserable, so 
ragged ? " 

She was indeed a miserable object. Still young, 
yet with a look of hopeless, heavy, stupid sorrow. 
One unlaced boot and a shoe turned down at heel, 
exhibited stockings which looked as if they and the 
washtub had long been parted. An old petticoat 
whose original colour it would have been difficult to 
discover, out which was visible in many places 
through the rents in the dirty gown ; a small shawl 
pulled but not fastened round her shoulders; and 
what was once a bonnet with dirty roses next the 
face : no marvel that in such a dress she would 
gladly have avoided this meeting with her pastor. 
Behind her hobbled rather than walked a child about 
six years old, clad with as little regard to comfort or 
decency as herself. His large eyes, staring sense- 
lessly from the wan face, were now fixed on Mr. 
Oakley. 

" My poor Susan, why do I see you thus P " said 
the rector. " Every time I meet you, every time I 
enter your house, you seem growing worse and 
worse : can you not rouse yourself and make some 
effort to amend ? " 

"How can I, sir P" was her weary answer. "It's 
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no use trying: starve we must, and the sooner we're 
both starved to death the better." 

" Cannot you get work, Susan ? " 

" Not a bit of it : nobody will employ me ; they 
say there is no use giving work to a drunkard's 
wue. They know," she added, with bitter earnestness, 
" that he'd take it all from me as soon as I got the 
pay, so what's the use of working for nothing ? " 

Poor Susan ! It was not time then to remind her 
from what she had fallen : she had been a servant in 
Mr. Oakley*B house for some years, a nice respectable 
tidy girl ; she had taught in company with her 
young mistresses in the Sunday-school, and had 
seemed to value th^ir religious happy home. But 
she would marry a carpenter in the village. He was 
clever and active, she said, and would make her a 
good home. She knew he frequented the public- 
house, but he promised that when she had married 
him all that should be given up ; and, in spite of the 
warnings of neighbours, and the affectionate re- 
monstrances of the family at the rectory, she took 
him at his word, and gave her happiness into his keep- 
ing. Soon, in a few short weeks, she began to 
discover the folly of which she had been guiUy ; 
home became irksome to one who had been accustomed 
to the noise and company of a public-house ; and 
neighbours were not slow to tell her she should have 
made her husband reform hefore she married him, 
instead of hoping he would do it afterwards; and 
unfortunately Susan's was not a temper to do good 
battle in such a cause. Instead of rousing all her 
energies to make home pleasant to her husband, she 
began to sink at once into despondency : the home 
James would not gladden in the evening, she soon 
neglected; the smiles with which she first had 
welcomed him were changed to looks of mournful 
upbraiding ; and, as might have been expected, the 
demon drink took full possession of the once active 
carpenter, and all he earned went to enrich the 
publican, the distiller, and the brewer; leaving 
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poverty and staryation in the once cheerful home. 
One child was born, the wretched one we have met 
in the lane; and for a few days the father seemed to 
amend. But it was only for a short season ; as the 
child became noisy, and the mother more fretful, the 
man went off again to where he said they were 
always cheerful ; and mother and child dragged on a 
miserable existence, pitied indeed by many around 
them who had known Susan in her happy days, but 
effectually assisted by none ; for as she truly said, all 
her earnings were too often seized to pay the land- 
lord of the White Lion. All care for outward 
appearance in herself, her home,, or her child gra> 
dually deserted the unhappy woman, till she became 
the wreck which met the eyes of her clergyman and 
former master. Often had Mr. Oakley attempted to 
rouse her from this condition of utter hopelessness, 
but ber mind was weak, her temperament desponding, 
and she could not be roused. 

One good fruit of her early training was still left 
her. In all her misery she shrank from the intoxi- 
cating cup : she would not, as so many do, attempt 
to deaden the sense of misery by what she knew to 
be a sin. 

Poor Susan! Her wilfully marrying against the 
faithful advice of friends had led her into all this 
wretchedness ; but she would not add sin to folly. 

'' My poor Susan, go up to the rectory and talk to 
Mrs. Uaklej" said the Kind-hearted rector ; "and 
the young ladies will find you some better clothing." 

^' And what's the use, sir P " almost shrieked the 
woman. "When he sees me in tidy clothes, how long 
shall I be let to wear them, think you ? They'll be 
torn off my back for the pawnshop. No, no : you're 
very kind, sir — too kind to me, but it's no use. I have 
made my bed, and I must lie in it till I die ; and it 
won't be long first." A racking cough and the 
withered features seemed to say her words were 
true. 

'* Susan," said the rector, gently, " I have often 
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begged yon not to give waj in this fearful manner. 
Look np, mj poor girl : there is One above who can 
comfort even such misery as yours. Don't forget 
Simy Susan, amid your sorrow." 

It was a weiuy hopeless voice in which she an- 
swered him. "^ Yes, sir, I know — ^I used to know, all 
that ; but yon see, sir, when I was young and happy, 
I did not take it much to heart, and now it seems to 
me that there's no hope for me at all ; I must just 
live till I can live no longer, and then die like a 
dog." 

'* You must die like a huwum bemg — like an account- 
able being, Susan," replied the dergyman, greatly 
pained. ^ But go into my house : it is too cold for you 
to stand out here ; and if you will not have dotiung, 
let my children at least provide you, and this poor 
little fellow too, with a m^. You know my children 
love you, Susan." 

*^ Oh, sir, would that I had never left them ! But 
it*s too late now." 

** Too late to recall the past indeed it is, but let 
us try to hope for the future. We will talk it over at 
home, and try to help you, Susan. Go on now, and 
a blessing be with you." He gently took for a 
moment the poor dirty withered hand, then patting 
the child on the head, passed quickly on. 

SI at ease, and burdened with the thought of others' 
sins, a burden so well known to every &ithful minis- 
ter, to every feeling Christian who Mes to benefit 
his kind, Mr. Oakley went forward on his way. It 
seemed as if the miseries occasioned by drink w^re 
rising up in threefold force around him ; and how to 
stem the current, how to recall the erring, or, at the 
least, how to restrain those who had not already 
sunk too fiir to be reclaimed, was a question which 
absorbed his every thought. He visited the cottages 
to which he was bound. In some he found neatness, 
the offspring of sobriety; in some dirt, and wretched- 
ness, and noise; mothers scolding their unruly 
children, and grumbling at their husbands' drinlung 
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habits ; till be almost began to feel as if tbere were 
bat one visible sin in the world, and that sin the in* 
sensate love of drink. 

With a heavy heart the good rector returned to 
his home. But here there was no appearance of 
trouble-^cheerful loving faces met around the dinner- 
table : they seemed more cheerful than ever ; and the 
rector did not fail to observe that there were no 
decanters before them. 

'* Where is your wine P " he inquired of his son ; 
but before he could reply, the youngest girl, radiant 
with merry smiles, exclaimed,-— 

** Oh, papa, while you were out we have been laying 
our heads together." 

** Wise heads no doubt ! " interrupted the fiither. 

" Tes, papa, very wise ! Why, there was Fred, who 
got on so well at nods '* 

** Mods, Miss Puss, or rather Moderations,*' said her 
brother, laughing. 

" Well, Mods, then — I don't see much difference : 
but you know, papa, it shows Pred is a very clever 
fellow; and so, with his assistance, we have been 
calculating." 

*' CaleuJaiina^ ? A very uncommon thing for young 
heads to do. 1 hope somethii^ very sensible is the 
result of your calculations," said papa. 

" Tes. We are going to set up a pony carriage," 
said Lucy. 

'' A pony carriage ! And what do you want of that P 
Strong healthy folk had much better walk: and 
where is the money to come from, I should like to 
know P " 

*' Ah ! there is the result of our calculations," said 
Lucy. ''You see, dear papa, if you are going to leave 
off wine, mamma says she will not touch a drop ; and 
my two sisters say the same ; and even Fred there, for 
very shame, is going to leave it off." 

'' Hush, Miss Lucy ! don't say I do it for shame," 
interrupted Frederick. 

^' Well, anyhow, while he is at home, Fred is going 
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to be a teetotaler like the rest of us. I only wish I 
had ever drunk wine, that I might have the pleasure 
of leaving it off; but that cannot be helped.*' 

" Q-o on, Lucy : let papa hear the end of your story," 
said Margaret. 

" "Well, dear papa, the long and the short of the 
story is " 

" The long, you mean," laughed her father. 

"Well, the long, then. We took a bottle of 
wine " 

** No, it was an empty wine bottle," again inter- 
rupted Frederick. ^ 

** Yes, yes ! And we measured how many glasses of 
wine it would hold. There were just twelve glasses. 
Now you see, papa, you used to drink about three 
glasses a day ; mamma generally took two ; my sisters 
one each, sometimes a little more ; and I think 
that, with Master Fred's assistance, one bottle did 
not last much more than one day for the family." 

" This looks serious," said the rector ; " my wine- 
merchant's bill must be heavy." 

" Undoubtedly, dear papa : and now may I ven- 
ture to ask what you 'pay for the wine ? " 

" Well, as we are upon business, I will tell you. 
The wine we ordinarily drink costs just three shillings 
a bottle ; if we have friends staying with us, I bring 
out some which costs a shilling more." 

" Thankyou, dear papa, that is just what we ima- 
gined, well, then, supposing Fred to be abste- 
mious, and not quite finishing one bottle, we give six 
bottles of wine a week for the seven days — ^is that 
fair?" 

« Quite." 

" Eighteen shillings a week at the minimum, you 
see, dear papa. So if you would please to let us 
have the eighteen shillings a week, we would save it 
up to buy a pony and chaise, and it would cost you 
no more than the wine does now." 

" Very well calculated, with the assistance of Fred," 
said the rector ; *' but now, pray tell me what you want 
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with a pony carriage. Your mamma likes walking, 
and it is good for 70U all to be accustomed to be 
independent of horses and carriaffes.** 

*' X es, dear papa ; but then, think how many people 
there are in the village to whom a driye would be a 
comfort. There is good Mr. Hastings : he is weak, 
and cannot walk much beyond his earden ; how he 
would love a driye over the hills ! Then there is old 
Mrs. Douglas, and poor lame Betsy ; and often a 
poor girl in a consumption would be the better for a 
ride. So you see, dear papa, it is to be a sort of hoa- 
pital carriage for the benefit of the whole village ; and 
the pony is to be called Yinum, because he is aU the 
wine we have.'* 

'* Well pleaded, my child, and the case made out 
entirely to the satisfaction of the court/' said her 
father, when Lucy had concluded her harangue. 
'^ Begin on Saturday next : ask your mother for the 
eighteen shillings, and as soon as you can, get Fred 
to buy you a pony, and start off on your charitable 
drives.'* And then, his voice having gradually lost its 
tone while he spoke, the good rector added, '' And 
may God bless you all, and help you to shine as lights 
in the world ! " 

And a happy social evening vrith his wife and 
amiable children removed from Mr. Oakley's mind 
and heart much of the pain which his day's work had 
caused. 



CHAPTEB II. 



Thebe was a pretty cottage in Holmdale not far 
from the rectory. Its small flower-garden opened 
into a lane shaded by hedgerow trees, under which 
many a wild flower bloomed, and where, even at this 
Ghnatmas-time, the lovely varieties of moss, the red 
berries of the butcher's broom, and the white stary 
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blossoms of the stitcfawort, made the banks as 
beautiful for the season as they were in the swe^ 
spring-time. 

A young girl is sitting near the window, her hands 
busily employed in making up a cap for the snowy 
head of her aged grandmother, who, seated beside the 
fire, gazes with looks of love on the young bright 
creature, the orphan daughter of her youngest son, 
who was the only one of her kindred leit to her now. 

Mrs. Douglas was old — ^very old ; more than eighty 
years had passed over her head. But though they had 
laid their snows unmingled there, yet was there 
beauty still in the gentle eyes that seemed to defy 
Time and his ravages. Dim as they were for use, they 
were still lovely to look upon : a perpetual summer 
seemed to glow within them, telling of a heart al 
peace with sdl the world— at peace with its own tried 
self, and, more than all, at peace with G-od. No one 
could look at her without feeling that she was ripe 
for her heavenly home ; and yet no one could detect 
a shade of weariness at her present lot. She was 
happy in her old age, though all who had made the 
joy of her youth were gone ; for who could need more 
tender care than Marion bestowed upon that loved 
parent, who had from her childhood been as father 
and mother to her? 

But though Marion's hands were occupied, there 
was a tremor in her heart as she listened for the 
opening of the garden gate. 

A relation of Captain Archer, whom she has known 
from her childhood, has asked her to be his wife. She 
has loved him long, she has obtained the consent of 
her grandmother to their union, and she has this 
mominff written to a dear friend in the village to 
inform her of her prospects. Her aged grandmother 
cannot imagine that any one whom Marion loved 
could be other than devoted to her through all the 
changes and troubles of life. But Marion knew that 
her friend Janet Hastings had no love for her 
affianced husband, and it is therefore an anxious hour 
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with her while she waits for the yimt which Janet 
has promised to paj her in her home. 

At length, starting quickly from her Beat, and 
exclaiming, " Here is Janet, granny dear," ahe ran 
to welcome her friend. 

Janet Hastings was no longer yonng. Perhaps 
aa many as five-and-thirty winters had passed over 
her head. Why do we count our age by winters P 
Alas I too often there seem to have oeen few sum- 
mers iu our lives ; and Janet's appearance might lead 
one to imagine this had been the case with her. Her 
soft brown hair had here and there a silky line of 
white, and the dee^ blue eyes seemed as if sorrow, 
even more than time, had dimmed their lustre. 
When at rest, they seemed to be looking far, very far 
away into the dreamy long-ago ; but when she spoke 
to one she loved — ^and Janet loved almost evervbody 
she did speak to — ^there was a brightness mingled with 
tenderness in their expression which the loveliest 
maiden of eighteen mieht have envied. 

She kissed the aged grandmother of her young 
friend, then placed herself on the footstool at her 
knees, and bi^an to tell the little news that was stir- 
ring in the vdlage— the births or the deaths among 
the poor around, the well-being of the children of the 
village school, and all those little things of interest 
which unite the aged with that external world 
with which their infirmities forbid their closer contact. 
She would not tell of the missel-thrush whose jovous 
song she had heard defying the winter's cold to cneck 
his gladness ; for she did not like to talk of sweet 
sounds to the deaf, lest she should raise a feeling of 
reffret; and she did not know that her own voice, 
soitly raised as it was to suit her auditor, sounded in 
those aged ears like music, sweeter even than that of 
the birds. 

At last, when tea was over, and the fire piled up 
higher than ever, and the easy-chair drawn close 
beside it, Mrs. Douglois said, — 

'* I^oWy take no heed of me, my children : you have 
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subjects of your own to discuss ; talk freely, for I 
shall not hear you. Nay, my Janet, don't look sadly 
for me : I shall hear as well as any of you soon.'* 
And the smile which lighted up her features was 
pleasant indeed to look upon. 

So Janet and Marion seated themselyes near the 
table. Both were silent for a time; at last Janet 
began, '^ I came to talk to you, darling Marion, not 
to sit looking at you. So you really haye promised 
Gilbert Archer to be his wife ? " 

'' Don't look so graye about it, Janet dear," said 
Marion. '' Why don't you like my marrying him P 
You know — -that is, you haye some slight idea — ^how 
much I loye him, for you haye told me so : do wish me 
joy, Janet, and do not look so graye.'* And Marion 
gazed intently into the face of her friend. 

" I wish you to be happy, Marion — I wish to see 
you happy, not only now, out all your life." 

"And why should I not be so ? " asked Marion. 
" He is so good, so kind, so willing to do all a man can 
think, of to make me happy ; and though we shall not 
be rich, you know, Janet, I do not care for that.*' 

" Dearest Marion," said Janet, hesitatingly, ** dare 
I for once speak plaiidy ? Tell me, may I for this one 
time say all I wish to say ? " 

" For once and always, whateyer is in your mind, 
let me hear it." Then Marion continued more 
quickly, and with a sudden look of anxiety, " Surely, 
dear Janet, you know nothing wrong about Q-ilbert ? 
I know you haye neyer liked him ; but tell me, ia 
there anything real to be said against him P " and 
her looks expressed the deep agitation of her mind. 

"Nay, dearest, do not (ustress yourself," replied 
Janet, gently. " I know nothing against him. He is 
agreeable, cleyer, good-looking, well-informed, and 
apparently yery much attached to you; but, mj 
Marion, are you quite certain that, when in London, 
his life is as steady, his habits as regular, as they 
appear to be in this yillage P " 

" Why, of course — I suppose — I hope so," stam- 
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roered Marion. " When we hare never heard a word 
spoken to the contrary, is it not rather uncharitable 
to doubt him ? " . 

^ Dearest Marion, I would not distress you if I did 
not feel that the peace and happiness of your whole 
life are at stake. But now, majfl say it, dear, even if 
1 offend you ? " 

'' You could not offend me, Janet : I love you too 
well. Say anything you think right." 

"Sometimes," said Janet, gravely and gently, 
" there is a look in Gilbert's eyes that is not seen in 
those of a sober man-— I mean in a man who is never 
overcome with drink ; and then the dreadful thought 
comes over me, ' Is his outward conduct as irreproach- 
able when in London as it is when he is with us 
here ? " 

Marion trembled, but said not a word, and her 
friend continued, " Marion, I seldom speak of myself, 
but I will do so now. I will tell you what no human 
being in Holmdale knows but my dear father. I did 
not think to be a poor lone woman, earning my daily 
bread by teaching music. I was engaged, and 
that for years, to one in whom I fancied every 
excellence." 

''And did he die? '' hastilv asked Marion. 

'' Oh, no : would that he nad ! Worse, far worse 
than dead did he become to me." And then she 
told her tale. 

^' My father, as you know, was wealthy once, and 
I was brought up with every luxury that money 
could procure, ifear to ud lived a family with the 
younger members of which I was intimate from 
childhood. Edgar, the second son, had been my 
dearest friend from our earliest years. I never had a 
brother, and for years I thought he was as a brother 
to me ; but he said he loved me, and asked me to 
become his wife ; and then I discovered bow tenderly, 
how truly I loved him. He had a passion for a 
sailor's life, and at an early age he had entered the 
merchant service ; and it was on his return from one 
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of his voyages, when he was a little more than 

twenty years old, that we were engaged to be 

married. We were to wait till he should get on in his 

profession and be ready to settle down on land : and 

we did wait. Oh, Marion, how I loved him ! How I 

longed for his occasional visits, when, afber the short 

voyages he sometimes took, he obtained leave to 

come home for a day! How I admired his fine 

manly looks, his noble head, his lively manner, his 

sprightly conversation, and his love to me that 

sweetened all ! I had not thought much of religion 

then, dear Marion ; my life had passed so happily, 

and so indulged had I always been, that I felt no 

need of comfort ; and so hard are our hearts that we 

are seldom drawn to God till we have known the 

dreariness of sorrow. Yet on these visits there 

were times when a slight expression of contempt for 

those holy things which in his childhood Edgar had 

been taught to honour, and a loose way of speaking 

of sin as a light thing, used to strike me with 

apprehension ; but I hoped it was only manner, and 

that his heart was right notwithstanding. Oh, 

Marion! for seven years we'had gone on loving and 

hoping for happy days to come, when once he came 

home — I scarcely knew him, Marion. He had been 

absent more than a twelvemonth. The bright look 

of his eyes was gone; they were red and heavy ; 

his clear complexion was become of a dull deep red ; 

his voice was husky ; and gradually they let me hear 

that he had been dismissed his ship just when his 

period of promotion should have arrived— dismissed for 

drunkenness ! Oh, how I wept and prayed him to 

cease from this dreadful drink, to give it up at 

once and for ever ; but he said he should die — ^that 

for my sake he would be careful not again to take too 

much, but that drink he must. He went on for a 

little time, daily coming to my father's house ; but 

one day — oh, Marion ! — one day he came, and I saw 

that he knew not what he was doing : he reeled, he 

stammered, and there in that very room where we 
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had often spent such happy bouhi, I bad to leare 
him — mj father bade me go ; and the next daj I sent 
to tell bim all was over, we must never meet again." 

** Ob, Janet» wby ? Tour gentle love, your careful 
watching, might have kept him right ! " cried Marion. 

** No, my Marion. My weak heart said so too, till 
my dear kind father pictured to me the home and 
mmily of a drunkard. He asked me how I could 
bear my children to see a father's sin ; bow I could 
hope to bring them up in habits of temperance, with 
the example before tuem of him whom they were 
bound to honour, and whom yet they could but 
despise. Oh, Marion, so devotedly I loved bim 
that I thought I could bear anything for myself, 
any amount of shame and degradation, if I might 
but strive to win him from this dreadful state ; but I 
felt the justice of my father's words, and I cast away 
for ever, not from my heart, but from mv hopes, the 
love of my life, and every prospect oi whrft the 
young heart calls happiness." 

She paused, and leaned her face against the head of 
her young companion. 

*|How did he bear to lose you?" at last Marion 
whispered. 

"Oh, that was the worsts'* she shudderingly 
replied. " He insisted on seeing me, on hearing from 
mv own lips that we must part ; and oh, Marion, 
when he lound me resolute, he burst forth in 
language such as these ears had never heard before. 
He cursed me, Marion ; he cursed mj father ; he 
called down every horror upon our heads ; he mocked 
at our religion, which could make us cast him off 
just for a * trifling weakness ' I Oh, if I had doubted 
before, I could doubt my path of duty no more : 
broken-hearted though I was, how thankful I felt 
that he had shown me his real character ; for I had 
been blinded by my love, dearest, and had not per- 
ceived the gradual deterioration which had been 
observed by less loving eyes. And we never met 
again. We left the neighbourhood. His family were 

2 
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angry with ns: they said I eoold haTe made him ateadv 
as my husband. I know not where he now is, on earth 
or gone. And now, dear child, can you wonder that 
I look with anxiety on this engagement of yours, and 
watch your Gilbert more closely than you like ? " 

** Oh, no, dear Janet — my poor dear Janet," Marion 
replied ; ^ but why should you compare Gilbert with 
that miserable man p SLis tastes are so refined, his 
pursuits so intellectual ; and though he drinks wine 
like other people, he never takes too much." 

^ Not here, dear Marion ; and yet my heart sinks 
when I look at him. His eyes haye sometimes just 
the look poor Edge's had brfore that dreadfiil 



scene." 



Marion paused awhile, and then at last, '' Janet," 
she said, '' I will talk to him, I will try to lead him to 
the subject, and obserye what he says ; but indeed, 
indeed I think you wrong him." 

''HoW joyfully shall I acknowledge my error if it 
be one ! How happy to see my Marion the loyed 
and honoured wife of an honourable man I " 

'' Well, then, don't let us distress ourselves. It 
wlQ all end well, and you shall learn to love Gilbert 
as if he were your brother, my own Janet.'' 

And BO the conyersation ended, and the narration 
of poor Janet's sad experience met with the fate she 
might haye anticipated. The young, loving, gladsome 
heart could take no warning. 

*' Every man is not like Janet's Edgar; why 
should I be miserable ? " she thought. So miserable 
she was not. How could she be ? The fbllowing 
day her betrothed arrived, and while she gazed at 
his animated countenance, and heard his expressions 
of devotion to herself, what could she do but lose in 
dreams of bliss to come all recollection of the doubts 
that had been presented to her mind ? Candid as she 
always was, she ventured to tell her lover that there 
was one who doubted him, and when he laughingly 
inquired whether it was not Janet who was his 
-^nemy, she could not conceal the truth ; and he told 
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her Janet was prejudiced unaccountably against him, 
and that her fears were groundless. 

** When I have you, my lovely one," he said, " to 
make me a happy home, it will be a hard thing to get 
me out of it, or make me do anything to pain you.*' 

So, as "love will still be lord of all," Marion 
trusted in him, and looked forward with nought but 
hope to her future life with him. 



CHAPTEE III. 

MoKTHS rolled on, and the temperance equipage 
was bought by the family at the rectory : first the 
carriage, then the ptpny, as the weekly savings per- 
mitted the expense. And happy indeed were the 
girls the first time that, after due trial by their care- 
ful brother, first of the pony's temper, and then of 
the ability of their voung hands to guide the reins, 
the invalid father of Janet Hastings yielded to their 
entreaties, and entrusted himself to their care. 

** Vinum " went well and frightened nobody : and 
ere the summer was ended, every invalid in the 
parish who could mount the easy step, had been 
driven np the hills, or on to the iJowns, by the de- 
lighted girls. On one occasion they even persuaded 
good old Mrs. Douglas to try their new toy ; but then 
Frederick himself held the reins, while Margaret and 
Marion in the hinder seat chatted and laughed and 
were supremely happy. 

When a hill was to be climbed they were out in a 
moment, "to help poor Vinum," for which doubtless 
the pony was duly grateful, though he did not know 
that his residence with people so considerate as the 
Oakleys was owing to their determination never to 
drink wine. 

Yet there was one person who felt irritated and 
almost angry when the history of this carriage was 
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related to him. Gilbert Archer seemed half to 
think it a sort of tacit rebuke to himself; and some- 
times he ventured, when alone with Marion, to 
laugh at the absurdity of going without wine ''just 
to give sick folk a few drives." But Gilbert was 
getting tired of waiting so long for his wife. He 
loved Marion with all the depth of which his 
nature was capable, but he could not appreciate the 
motive which detained her from him ; he thought he 
ought to be Jir%t in her affections, and he had not 
himself right principle enough to perceive that some- 
times duty leads us to deny our inclinations, or 
rather leads us to keep our inclinations in the right 
direction. 

This was the case with Marion. Deep and true 
and fond was her love for Gilbert; she blinded 
her eyes to his faults; she delighted in the hope 
of spending her life with him : but she loved the 

{)arent who had been so faithful to her all her young 
ife, and the idea of leaving her was simply im- 
possible to her. ^ 

Had Mrs. Douglas been younger, perhaps it might 
have seemed a feasible plan for her to go and live in 
London with her grandchild ; but she was too old to 
leave her home, and Marion would rather have 
even seemed unkind to Gilbert than caused a 
moment's pain to one to whom she owed so much. 

Yet she grieved to see how unwillingly Gilbert 
yielded to the long delay, though she saw not what 
others were beginning to see — that that delay was 
likely soon to be at an end. 

So long had she been accustomed to simis of 
feebleness in her grandmother ; so gradually had it 
come upon her to do first one and then another little 
act to help the helpless one ; that she never perceived, 
as the summer drew near its close, that the step was 
more feeble every day, the voice more low, the gentle 
eye more dim. 

At last he came, the messenger long looked for, 
long desired : but so quietly did he do his work, so 
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gently did he draw the willing spirit from its worn- 
out clay, that though Marion lay hy her side, she 
knew it not. Death came while hoth were sleeping. 
One awoke to the joys of heaven, and one to that 
feeling of utter desolation that comes upon us when 
we find that the one we loved best on earth has left 
us on earth alone. 

Poor Marion I When she awoke, and, as was her 
wont, kissed the dear cheek beside her, its unnatural 
coldness struck her with dismay ; but it was long— to 
her how long it seemed! — beiore she could realize 
the solemn fact that it was but lifeless clay on which 
her lips were pressed. She neither spoke nor moved. 
It seemed too strange, this death of which she had 
heard so often, of which her grandmother had spoken 
so familiarly, so hopefully ; and she lay beside her 
dead, till, surprised at her non-appearance at the 
usual hour, the servant entered the room. 

How quiet we generally are when we feel deeply * 
How noisy are servants, when, except perhaps for tne 
moment, they feel not at all i 

A scream of dismay from the maid obliged poor 
Marion to speak, but it was only to bid her " hush." 
We fear to wake the dead ; it seems as though the 
slightest sound would disturb their beautiful repose ; 
we forget that the dead are awake, and far awav. 

The affrighted maid ran from the room, but she did 
the most sensible thing in her power — she hastened 
to Mr. Hastings' house to call for Janet, and in a 
short time that faithful friend stood beside the 
bed. 

Poor Marion still lay there : she turned her eyes 
on Janet with a look as if thought and feeling were 
alike deadened ; she felt the warm tears fall on her 
face as Janet tried to rouse her, but it seemed as 
though she could utter no sound. 

Tenderly Janet raised her, and at length persuaded 
her to leave the chamber of death. She helped her 
to dress — nay, she dressed her herself as if she had 
been a child : but hours passed away ere she could 
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saceeed in producing any expression of feeling in the 
poor stunned girl. 

She wrote to Gilbert Archer, informing him of 
the afflicted condition c^ his beloved. She undertook 
the charge of all necessary arrangements, and, wh^i 
utgbt came on, endeavoured to persuade the lonely 
girl to accompany her to her home. '' Come with me, 
darling : it is better for you than to be here." 

" No, no, dear Janet : not while she is here. Let 

me remain tfll " and then at last the tears broke 

forth, a welcome torrent, which Janet Hastings re- 
joiced to see. 

At length it was decided that Janet should remain 
with Mmon at night, while one or other of the 
family at the rectory should be with her during 
Janets unavoidable periods of absence. 

In a few days all was over. The tranquil frame was 
laid in its last home, to rise again in glorious beauty 
at the Great Day r and Marion sat in her little room 
with all she loved most on earth beside her. 

GKlbert had hastened from London and was with 
her now, as was also her faithful Janet. 

But Gilbert was now engaged daily, and must 
leave her speedily. 

" When may 1 cdme again to take you to be my 
own P " he had asked more than once. 

"Not yet, dear Gilbert — I cannot yet; in six 
months' time perhaps if you wish it." 

" If I wish it, Marion ? Have I not been wretched 
all these long months that we have been engaged P 
Can we not marry sooner P Can we not marry in 
three months from the present time P " 

Janet looked sorrowfully at him and said, "We 
must not press her, Mr. Archer. Let her overcome 
the first sad feelings of bereavement. She could not 
make you a happy wife now, and you would be still 
more wretched in seeing her unhappy.*' 

" Janet is right, Gilbert, as she always is," said 
Marion. " Let us wait till I can feel happy again. I 
could not laugh and be gay as your wife ought to do, 
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jfetj dearest Gilbert. You don't expect it of me, do 
you P You can wait six short months more P *' 

<< Not short months, but wearily long," exclaimed 
heu ** But I must submit, and bear my solitude as 
well as I can. You will take care^ of her, I know, 
Miss Hastdngs." 

'^ Oh, yes, every one is so kind to me ! '* cried Marion. 
'' The dear good Oakleys will let me stay with them 
part of the time, and Janet's home is to be mine for 
a while ; and I will try to be happy, Gilbert, for your 
sake." And the poor girl tried to smile through her 
tearful eyes, as she timidly laid her hand on his, '' And 
it won't be long, you know, though it seems long now 
to us both." 

Gilbert kissed her hand tenderly; he knew he 
must submit, and the remainder of the erening 
passed tranquilly away. 

In the morning he returned to London, and poor 
Marion began in earnest, with the assistance of her 
friends, to prepare for leaving for ever the only home 
she had ever known. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

« 

FjEtSTious to his engagement with Marion, Gilbert 
Archer had been but an idle kind of student of the 
medical profession, which nevertheless he had entered 
of his own free choice. 

The careless lives of many of his fellow students 
fell naturally into concord with his own inclinations ; 
and Janet Hastings was but too just in her suspicions, 
when she thought lightly of his principles and 
practice. 

Living alone in cheap lodgings, with no home to 
allure him from evil bv its holy influences, Gilbert 
had lived as too many do, who would shudder at the 
thought of their style of living being known to those 
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they loved, or whose good opinion they desired to 
preserve. But now the hope of a lovely wife and a 
nome cheered by her society, seemed to transform 
Gilbert Archer into a new man. He studied hard, 
passed his examination with a tolerable degree of 
credit, and, at tlie time of Mrs. Douglas' death, had 
just concluded an engagement as assistant to a practi- 
tioner of many years' standing and of great respecta- 
bility. 

Here he set to work in earnest to gain the esteem 
of his employer; and his pleasing manners, to say 
nothing of his good looks, which some people care 
about even in a doctor, bade fair to make his way to 
fame among those patients for whose slight indis- 
positions he was allowed to prescribe. 

" Very good, Mr. Archer, very well — quite the right 
thiug ; you will be at the top of the profession in 
time. Steadiness and perseverance gain the day. 
When I see you are likely to make a good thing of 
it, I may very probably retire in your favour." 

Mr. G-regory meant what he said. He liked the 
young man, who had confided to him the secret of his 
approaching marriage ; but perhaps his knowledge of 
the world, and especially of the young medical world, 
made him earnest in recommending the virtues most 
needful, but not most frequently practised. 

" But now, my good fellow, tell me, how do you 
mean to live with this fair young wife of yours P 
Wives are good things, but they are very expensive 
ones ; your income, at least your professional income, 
vrill not support a lady if she is iuclined to be ex- 
travagant." 

" Well," laughed Gilbert, " my professional income 
being very nearly the only income I have, or am 
likely to have, it is fortunate for me that my wife 
will not be extravagant. But you will see, sir, what a 
capital little manager she is. You may look through 
the Park, and not see a face more lovely ; but she can 
sew, or even dress a dinner, as well as if she had never 
done anything else." 
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" Don't make a slave of your wife," replied Mr. 
Q-regory, gravely ; " if you cannot give her an efficient 
servant, wait till you can." 

" Oh, yes, I am obliged to wait for the next six 
months," replied the young man, carelessly ; " but at 
the end of that time you shall see, Mr. Gregory, what 
a good wife she can be." 

'* Be you a |;ood husband then," retorted the other, 
*' for a good wife is worth having, and worth keeping 
too. What now, Katie, my child, what brings you 
here ? " 

A bright lively-looking girl had entered the room, 
and stood smiling before him. She lightly bowed to 
Gilbert, and then said, '' Papa, I want you to take me 
to the play to-night." 

" To the play, child ? How idle you are growing ! 
No, indeed : I have no time for such nonsense," replied 
the father. 

''But, papa, the Johnsons are going, and they 
want me to go with them, but I cannot walk to their 
house alone, and you don't like me to go in a cab all 
by myself; so do, papa, there's a dear good pappy, 
take me this once." 

It was hard to resist his only child, the motherless 
one who smiled so winningly in his face, yet Mr. 
Gregory stood firm. " No, 1 am obliged to visit two 
sick people this evening ; I promised it, and I never 
break my word." 

*' But cannot you take me to the Johnsons in your 
way? " persevered Kate. 

''TJnfortunatelv I am going in just the opposite 
direction," said ner father. " Stay, suppose we ask 
Mr. Archer to take care of you ? " 

"Mr. Archer? " exclaimed Kate, in astonishment. 

"Well, yes, he is an old married man, you know, 
or at least he is going to be one soon ; so I think he 
might take you just for this one time, if he would not 
object to the trouble." 

"Elate looked rather grave; she had not before 
heard of Gilbert's engagement, and had been half 
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inclined to a little by-play of her own, with him for 
its hero ; and now she felt somewhat shy at the idea 
of walking alone with him through the streets. But 
her father, who had never diyined what was passing 
in her mind upon the subject, saw no objection, and 
Ghilbert was of course obliged to be delighted at the 
opportunity of doing so slight a service to the 
daughter of his patron : so at length the desire to 
join her friends in their amusement overcame Kate's 
hesitation, and it was agreed that Archer should 
accompany her to their house. ** And if you like to 
join the partnr, and go to the play with them, I shall 
not be likely to require your assistance to-night," 
said the good-natured man. 

Julia Johnson was watching at the wiiidow for h^ 
friend's arrival. 

'' There she is, Dora," she exclaimed ; " and what a 
nice-looking gentleman she has with her ! Who can 
he possibly be ? I'll go and let her in." And before 
the servant had time to ascend the stairs, the young 
lady had opened the door for Kate to enter. 

" I'm so glad you are come, Katie : but where is 
your papa ?" 

" Papa was engaged, so Mr. Archer— oh, I forgot, 
Mr. Archer, Miss Johnson — ^Mr. Archer was so ^d 
as to walk with me." 

" And I hope Mr. Archer will do us the favour of 
coming in," returned Julia, struck with the gentleman- 
like air with which the young man raised his hat on 
his introduction. 

" Thank you, I think I had better not," replied 
Gilbert ; " Miss Gregory will be safe with yon." 

"But, you know papa said " began IS^ate, and 

then hesitated ; for it would not look well, she recol- 
lected, to avow that the possibility of his joining 
the Johnsons' party had been under contemplation. . 

" There you are, Katie, always stopping short in 
the middle of a sentence ! " laughed Julia, merrily. 
" But nevermind what * papa ' said : he is sure to have 
said something kind, so pray walk in, Mr. Archer." 
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The door was ehut, and Oilbert followed tbe two 
voung ladies into the drawing-room. Here, after 
having been duly introduced to Mrs. Johnson and 
her younger daughter, and having declined the cup of 
coffee which was offered him, Oilbert was left with the 
elder ladj for a few Qiinutes while the girls adjourned 
to put the finishing stroke to their adornment, and to 
deluge Kate Gregory with questions about their new 
acquaintance. iGite had not quite recovered the 
shock of hearing of Archer's engagement, and her 
replies were in consequence rather short, and her tone 
of voice was, if we may venture to mention it, rather 
impatient. 

''Come, Katie, don't be cross; we don't want to 
steal him away from you," cried Dora ; '' only do tell 
us something about him." 

^ Well, I have told ^ou, Dora, he is papa's new as- 
sistant, and his name is Archer, and he is going to be 
married." 

'' Married ! " cried both the girls at once ; '' who 
to?" 

" That I cannot tell you, for I have never heard ; 
but papa told it me." 

" r erhaps papa told you so to prevent you from 
falling in love with him," suggested Julia. 

" Pooh ! I fall in love with him I ^' exclaimed Kate, 
tossing her head. 

" There, don't quarrel, ^ou two silly girls," cried 
Dora ; " let us go downstairs. If we keep Hector 
waiting we shall hear of it." 

So off the^ ran back to the drawing-room. Here 
was an addition to the party in one of the sons of the 
house. 

" Where is Hector ? " asked Julia. 

" Coming later — we are not to wait for him : we have 
waited long enough already for you, young ladies," 
replied her brother. " What a punctual woman mv 
wife shall be I " he added, lookmg, as he imagined, 
rather severe. 

'' Your wife won't be a bit better than your sisters. 
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if ever you have the good luck to get one," retorted 
the young lady. ''But are you not cominfi;, mamma?" 
she inquired, as she saw that her mother was still 
seated quietly on the sofik 

" No, not to-night : you will have both your bro- 
thers and Mr. Archer to take care of you. Qood 
bye." 

They enjoyed the'play, for they were capable of no 
higher enioyment ; but Katie felt more serious than 
usual, and found it difficult to fix her attention on 
what was going on. The idea that her £&ther had 
spoken falsely about Gilbert Archer had struck upon 
her mind, and she wished her friend had never hinted 
it. Yet, soon perceiving that her silence was observed, 
she joined in the laugh of her young companions, and 
chatted merrily with them. 

It was not till the play was nearly over that the 
other brother made his appearance. So strong was 
the smell of tobacco which accompanied him, that 
Kate had looked round before any sound announced 
his coming, and then she looked not over-pleased, for 
this Mr. Johnson was not a favourite with her. An 
innate feeling of delicacy prevented her liking this 
young man. And if you look at him for a moment, 
dear reader, probably you will rather sympathise with 
her dislike. 

Unlike his sisters. Hector Johnson was short and 
thick : not with that thick build which gives one an 
idea of strength of muscle and of mind, but the 
heavy fat-like thickness which is only fully expressed 
by the term "*^tw»^." 

A face the colour of dirty paste ; hair a dull brown, 
rather inclined to the hue of bad hay ; eyes a dull 
grey, tinted around the lids with ugly red ; double 
chin ; lips thick and sensuous ; teeth black with to- 
bacco ; voice husky and harsh ; and with all this, a very 
slight approach to beard or whisker, and a manner 
either rudely neglectful or offensively familiar, as the 
humour of the moment inclined ; such was the man, 
just two-and-twenty years old, from whom, after a 
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slight bow of recognition, E!ate Gregoxj turned 
quickly away. 

But Hector cared nothing for her indifference ; and, 
after looking round for any acquaintance who might 
be there, he turned his attention entirely to Archer. 
Something in Gilbert's appearance attracted him— it 
was not, you may be sure, the best part of him, his 
good looks and pleasant manner, but a sort of fellow- 
feeing, as if beneath that pleasing exterior lurked 
propensities, if not habits, akin to his own. 

X oung as he was in years, Hector Johnson was 
young in nothing else. His whole career, since the 
moment of his leaving school, had been a downward 
one. Indul^d with a latchkey to his father's door, 
he still contmued to live with his parents ; but none 
knew when he came in at night, nor where he had 
spent the eyening hours. Sometimes a difficulty in 
ascending the stairs would cause a noise which, if 
heard by the seryants, awakened the joking remark 
that Master Hector was a little "screwed" to-night; 
but his parents either never heard, or wilfully ignored 
it. And when,^ late in the morning, the young man 
breakfasted alone, neither of them seemed to think 
or care for the unhealthy and unsteady looks of their 
eldest son. 

He drank freely at home, but wine alone was ad- 
mitted at Mr. Johnson's table, for he had a sort of 
idea that it was vulgar to drink spirits ; and for this 
excellent reason alone he never allowed them ; but 
as Mr. Hector cared little for vulgarity, he sought at 
ni^ht those places and that society where he might 
indulge in the forbidden drink without restraint. 

This evening he resolved that Gilbert Archer should 
accompany him. While preparing to leave the 
theatre, he therefore whispered to nim, ** How dull 
all this has been ! Let us go somewhere else." 

'' But the ladies?" returned Gilbert, in the same 
tone. 

'* Oh, Hildebrand can take care of them : they have 
not fstr to go." 
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Julia oyerfaeard this. ''Ko» no. Hector!" die 
cried ; " indeed, there will be such a crowd at first, 
you must really come with us a part of the way at 
least." 

** TV^U, a part of the way, till you are in the streets 
where evenrDody is asleep," said her brother, jielding 
the point from perceiving that G^ilbert Archers ideas 
of politeness were rather in advance of his own, and 
that he was offering his arm to the fair daughter of 
hts employer. 

It was not till our young surgeon had seen Miss 
Ghre^ory safely to the door of her friends' house, and 
received the assurance that Mr. Hildebrand should 
take her home after supper, that he consented to 
leave her. 

'' What a bore those girls are ! " exclaimed Hector, 
taking the arm of his new friend as soon as Kate had 
released it ; '^ one cannot speak a word before them.'* 

" Indeed, I think those are as pleasant a trio as I 
ever met^" returned Gilbert, who, with all his faults, 
felt a little ashamed of his companion* He thought 
of the loved and gentle Marion, and almost seemed 
to see her shrink from this man, whom he was thus 
following wherever he chose to lead. But he must 
not think of Marion where he is going : — 

'* All ill come running in, 
All good keep out," 

must be said of the scenes in which he is now to be 
a spectator — alas, must it be said P an actor. 

Young Johnson and Gilbert retraced most of 
their steps till they were once more in the Hay- 
maricet. 

^' This is a coffee-house, mind you," said Hector, 
with a wicked wink of his dull grey eyes : " but I 
think I can get you some brandy." 

A small fee for admission, and they find themselves 
in a large room. There is a balcony all round, full of 
men and women-— young men, aye, and old ones too*-- 
drinking and smoking ; dancing is going on also, but 
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utrength and spirits for the dance seem to be derived 
irom the readilj supplied brandj from the bar at one 
end of the room. 

Gilbert has been in such places before ; but he has 
tried lately to live in a more respectable manner for 
the sake of the pure creature who has linked her 
fate with his ; and he felt vexed with himself for 
coming there now, and, of course, angry with his 
companion for bringing him in« 

But soon glass after glass of brandy did their 
work : he lost his regrets in the vile excitement of 
the moment ; he even, invited to it by Johnson, joined 
in the noisy dance. And who were his partners ? 
Oh, innocent Marion, how little, as you sleep on your 
quiet pillow, dreaming of joys past and joys yet to 
come— -how little do you deem now the man whom 
you love more than life is passing those midnight 
hours ! 

When morning came, and Archer, an. hour later 
than usual, made his appearance in the surgery, Mr. 
Gregory greeted him with some severity of manner, 
and said, " Mr. Archer, I have been surprised at your 
non-appearance, but I regret to perceive its cause." 

Gilbert began to stammer out excuses. He had 
been taken suddenly ill, he said, and had atiU a 
terrible headache ; but he was interrupted. 

" Mr. Archer, I am not a child 1 I know the world 
well ; and it needs no great amount of experience 
to be fully aware of your present condition. Nay, 
do not interrupt me I there is no use in denying it. 
I confess I feel grieved at what your appearance 
betrays. I had hoped that being of gentlemanlike 
manners, and being now about to take upon yourself 
the responsibilities of a husband, you womd have 
been more guarded in your conduct.*' 

"Indeed, sir — believe me," stammered Gilbert, 
" I bitterly repent the past ; I was led — ^it was 
weak in me, I know — weak and wicked." 

" I am glad that you feel it so/* replied the elder 
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man ; '^ I trust that this ma^ be regarded as a proof 
that it is not an habitual thing with you. And I feel, 
myself, that I may have erred. My daughter, on 
her return home last night, said that you had left her 
at Mr. Johnson's door, and gone out with Hector. 
I ought to have warned you of the character of that 
young man. But I thought you were old enough to 
know who were fit to be your companions. Ton 
cannot be too well aware of the necessity for modera- 
tion in drinking. A little wine, or eyen, on occasions, 
a small quantity of spirits, may not be amiss ; but 
you shoidd be moderate, sir, and know where to 
stop." 

" I earnestly hope I shall do so for the future, 
sir ; no one can regret what has taken place more 
deeply than I.*' 

" Then I won't be hard upon you. this once, Mr. 
Archer ; I will look on it as one of those misfortunes 
which a little thoughtlessness may bring upon any 
one^ and I will trust to your good sense to keep 
you steady for the future." 

'* You shall not be disappointed, sir," said Gilbert, 
confidently ; " I feel your kindness deeply, and assure 
you that it shall not proye misplaced." 

So the business or the day was begun, and not 
another word of allusion to the incidents of the 
preyious eyening was uttered by either of them. 

Mr. Gregory kindly inyited Gilbert to dine with 
him this day ; but, unwilling to be seen by £ate 
before the effects of his conduct on the preceding 
eyening had disappeared, he excused himself, and 
when the day's work was over he just entered an 
eating-house for his dinner, took but one glass of 
pale ale, and then retired to his solitary lodging, 
where he intended, for once, to pass the entire 
eyening. 

As Gilbert entered his room he saw with delight, 
mingled painfully with a sense of shame, a letter 
from Marion lying on the table. She had been 
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writing to him that evening which he had spent so 
vilely ! He almost hesitated to open it. Conscience 
seemed to whisper that she had known what he was 
doing, and that in her letter she would uphraid him. 
No ; it was full, as usual, of her own tender love — 
her anxiety for Gilbert's well-beinff, and her gratitude 
to the kind friends with whom she had, for a time, 
a home. It told how she was striving, for his sake, 
to overcome the feelings of grief which still would 
oppress her at times at the loss of her only parent ; 
all her thoughts and wishes seemed for Aim, and self 
seemed forgotten in a yet dearer interest. 

" Sweet child, I mil be worthy of you ! " exclaimed 
the lover, as he kissed the letter after reading it ; 
''you shall find a home with me where you shall be 
happier than ever before; I will do right for your 
sake, for you deserve more than I can ever do to 
make you happy." 

And Gilbert thought he was sincere — and at the 
moment, perhaps, he was ; but he trusted in his own 
strength. Strange, that those of us who trust most 
in this, our strength, have the least of it to trust to ! 
Gilbert Archer had no thought of binding himself 
by vows or resolutions; still less did he think of 
seeking assistance from on high, to enable him to 
resist a sin to which he knew himself to be liable. 
His love for Marion, he thought, would be enough to 
restrain him ; and he raised his head proudly at the 
thought, that not even Janet Hastings should hence- 
forth speak evil of him. 

Though still suffering from violent headache, he 
sat down to write to Marion. His good resolutions 
seemed to strengthmi as he expressed to her his un- 
changing love, and told her all his hopes for the 
future, xet what concealment was needful in writing 
to her, who was to be the partner of his life I He 
could not tell her he felt ill and londy, for the illness 
was the result of sin from which her whole nature 
would have revolted; he was obliged to write as 
what he should be, rather than what he was. Yet 

D 2 
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Marion, poor girl, was satisfied ; the letter spoke of 
unchanging love to herself, and she perceived not 
what was wanting, in her fond appreciation of what 
was really written. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Oke morning, Mrs. Oakley was writing letters, and 
Margaret watering the pet flowers in the window, 
when Lucy entered the room with a joyful smile in 
her eyes. 

*^ Mamma,'* she said, '' Peter has just told me the 
Dalrymples are coming home again, and that Edward, 
he believes, is come already. — Margaret, what are you 
doing ? The carpet does not want watering ! " cried 
Lucy, suddenly, for she saw with astonishment that 
the usually careful Margaret was then pointing the 
rose of her watering-pot most decidedly towards the 
floor. 

Margaret started, and put down the watering-pot ; 
then stooped to see what amount of mischief she 
had done, and finally left the room, murmuring some* 
thing about the housemaid which no one could 
understand. 

Lucy stood amazed. " Well, my dear,'' said her 
mother, smiling, '^ when you have done staring at the 
water on the floor, perhaps you can tell me more 
about our friends; that is, if Peter had any more 
news for you." 

' " Only this, dear mamma : that as their lon^ 
absence abroad has quite recovered Helen Dalrymple's 
health " 

''Their absence has recovered her health?" re- 
peated her mother^ 

" Well, mamma, you know what I mean : she is 
quite well again, so they are coming home; and 
l^eter says that Mr. Edward has already arrived." 

"I am glad to hear it/' said Mrs. Oakley; ''you 
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must tell your father when next you see him : he 
will rejoice to see Edward again." 

Margaret had by this time returned, and the 
damage to the carpet having been repaired, she 
resumed her watering. In a moment Lucy — who 
seemed bent upon cheating the flowers of their 
morning's draught — exclaimed, ** Who is this coming 
up the walk ? Can it be ? with that fine beard — can 
it be Edward Dalrymple P " 

It was he, sure enough. In another minute he 
was in the drawing-room, receiving a cordial welcome 
firom Mrs. Oakley and Lucy, and a more embarrassed 
oue from Margaret. But he seemed in too good 
spirits to notice anything strange. He confirmed the 
good account of his sister's health, and the announce- 
ment of the speedy return of the whole family to 
their home ; and after some further conversation he 
said, " Is Mr. Oakley at home f I wish very much 
to see him." 

" I will go and see if he is engaged," said Lucy, 
and off she ran ; while Mrs. Oakley said, — 

** Lucy is a privileged person : she has the entree of 
the study. She goes in and sits quietly down ; if 
her fSather speaks to her, she tells him what she wants ; 
if not, she comes away again." 

" A very convenient arrangement for his comfort," 
said Mr. Dalrymple ; " how happy clergymen would 
be if they had all such considerate helpers, instead of 
being called off for every trifle, as so many of them 
are I I hope Mr. Oakley will not see me if it be 
inconvenient to him." 

" Lucy will not tell him you are here if she sees 
he is too busy," replied Mrs. Oakley. 

In a few minutes Lucy reappeared, ushering in 
her father, who advanced, with the greatest cordiality 
in his manner, to meet his young friend. After the 
first greetings he inquired into his present plans of 
life. 

"I have left my pupil," replied the young man ; '* I 
hope now to take orders." 
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" Tou really hold to your desire to take orders, 
then ? " said Mr. Oakley, with a gratified look. 

" I wish it more than ever," he replied. " I have 
been knocking about the world for the last two years, 
but now I hope to settle down, and try to lead a use- 
ful life." 

" There is plenty of work," said Mr. Oakley, 
*' some pleasant, some painful ; we could introduce 
him to some active work in this parish, could we not, 
my little Lucy ? " he added, addressing his youngest 
daughter. Before she could reply, Mr. Dalrymple 
had risen from his chair, and with great earnestness, 
cried, — 

" That is just what I want you to do: I want to be 
your curate." 

Mr. Oakley was surprised. "I do not keep a 
curate, my dear fellow. I am strong and well, and able 
to do all the Sunday- work in the church ; and all these 
dear ones are such efficient helpers to me in the 
parish, that I think no one suffers for want of a 
curate." 

" But though you don't require my services, would 
they be displeasing to you ? *' asked the joung man, 
rather anxiously. " It is so greatly my wish to begin 
my ministerial labours in this parish: my father 
would so much enjoy my living with him for a time ; 
will you not give me a title, Mr. Oakley ? I don't 
wish one farthmg of stipend. I have plenty to live 
upon ; work is all I want, not pay." 

" Oh, papa ! " cried Lucy ; " do as Mr. Dalrymple 
wishes ; it would be so nice to have him here, and 
we'll make a teetotaler of him in no time." 

"There, she is going to convert you all in a minute, 
Edward," said Mr. Oakley. "I am afraid if I give you 
leave to preach to her on the Sunday, she will preach 
to you in the week, pretty earnestly." 

" Well, sir, I shall be charmed to be so preached 
to : but how you are grown, Lucy 1 you used to be 
my Kttle pet, when I went away — and here you are 
a regular young lady." 
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" Oh, no, no I " cried Lucy, with energy ; " not a 
Youn^ ladj, anything but that-— a girl, a genuine 
ICoglish girl — don't ^Jl me a young lady ! " 

He laughed. ^ There spoke my own Uttle Luoy 
again; pray forgive me, 1 did not mean to offend. 
But now, Mr. Oakley, will you let me be your slave, 
with Lucy to teach me my duty P " 

^' Give me a little time to tnink it over, my dear 
fellow; I do not like to do anything in a hurry," 
said the rector. *' Stay and dine with us t^day, and then, 
if I can see my duty clearly to accept your kind offer, 
and if you are not too much frightened by the girls* 
account of all the work they have ready for you, why^ 
then, perhaps, we shall settle it happily." 

" A thousand thanks, my dear sir," said Edward; 
'^ I am certain not to be frightened at my duties.'' 

*' Don't be too sure of that ; my children have got 
a new subject on which they will call for all your 
energies, and they may have to convert you before 
you can work in tlie right direction." 

'^ What can have happened ? " said Edward, laugh- 
ine^. "You all seemed sober earnest Christians when I 
left you two years ago ; have you turned into Athe- 
nians, always wanting to tell or to hear some new 
thing ? " 

" I will leave you with the ladies to enlighten you 
on the subject," said Mr. Oakley. " I am sorry to run 
away, but the day is getting on, and I must oe up at 
the Hall before one o'clock. I seem to do no good 
there " — this was addressed to his wife—" but it is 
my duty to go. I shall see you at dinner, Dalrymple." 
And then, with a look at Lucy, whose meaning Edward 
did not understand, he said, " You know where the 
key of the cellar is, child : don^t forget it." And, 
with a merry laugh Lucy opened the door for her 
father. 

Edward turned towards Margaret then, and said, 
** You are not altered in the least, but Lucy asto- 
nishes me ; why, she is not more than fifteen now, is 
she?" 
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'' Sixteen^ if you please, sir ! " said the spoQt cHld 
of the house, without waiting for Mai^ret's reply. 
'^ I was sixteen last November ! " And then she addecU 
in an affectionate tone, " But I must always be your 
little Lucy, Edward : I cannot give up my rights." 

" Thank you," he replied, smiling at her kindly ; 
" but now tell me, are you not going out this fine 
day ? " and though he spoke to Lucy, he looked at 
Margaret, who answered, — 

" We are going out ; will you eome with us P We 
were going to ask Mr. Hastings if he would take a 
drive." 

" Have you a carriage, then ? " 

She smiled. " Yes, we are so rich ; and it is such a 
pleasure to us ! " 

'* I am sorry you have left off the nice walks you 
used to take," he said, 

" Oh, we have not given up walking," she replied. 
" Very ofben there is only one of us in the carriage. 
We take out our neighbours. Ton will be surprised 
at all this till you are initiated ; and I suppose I must 
leave Lucv to do that." 

" Tes, do, there's a good Margaret," cried Lucy. 
" Shall I go and ask Peter to get Vinum ready ? And 
who will drive to-day ? " But without waiting for a 
reply to her second question, Lucy ran off on her 
errand. 

Mrs. Oakley had finished her letters, and now 
turning to her daughter, she said,— * 

" Q-o and get ready, Margaret, my dear : the pony 
will not take long." Arid Margaret went at her 
bidding. 

" I* is very pleasant to have you with us again 
iiidward," said Mrs. Oakley, kindlv: "we have missed 
all your family very much." And so in friendly con- 
versation she occupied him till the return of h^r 
°*^gtters, equipped for their drive. 
, ^^®y l^ad not been long; there was nothing slovir 
^iw^ '?^ girls— they reaUy were, as Lucy had said, 
y*/-!^* with no airs; yet when the two entered tk© 
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drawing-room with bonnets and cloaks, they looked 
as pretty and as fresh as the most conceited " youngs 
lady " could desire. 

" Are you not coming, dear mamma ? " 

" "Not to-day. I am going to pay a visit close at 
hand, as soon as I have seen you off." 

" Shall we trust you to drive, Edward ? " mis- 
chievously asked Lucy. '* You don't know what a 
skittish animal our Yinum is." 

" Let me try this once, and if you see me going 
wrong, you can teach me, you know, little one." 

'' Ah, there is a dear good Edward — there is my old 
name again," cried Lucy ; and while Edward held out 
his hand to help Margaret into the carriage, she 
tiprang lightly into the seat behind. 

*' To Mr. Hastings' ! " she said, in a tone of autho- 
rity, for the arrival of Edward had raised her spirits 
higher than their wont. 

" And how is your friend. Miss Hastings ? Is she 
as gentle and intelligent as ever ? " Edward asked of 
Margaret. 

" I think she grows more loveable every day," re- 
plied Margaret. " I do not know what any of us 
would do without her. You were a great favourite 
with her too." 

" She does me honour. I know of no one whose 
good opinion I more highly prize, except one." 

There was something in the tone of voice in which 
this was spoken which seemed to prevent his hearer 
from replying to it. Instead of that she turned slightly 
away ; but Edward Dalrymple was not to be so put 
back. 

" Margaret," he said — for though Lucy was behind 
them she could not hear his voice, it was so low — "you 
know whose opinion I value beyond that of all the 
world beside." 

She was not looking away just now, but straight 
on oyer the horse's ears. 

" Is Margaret Oakley still the kind true &iend she 
was two years ago ? " 
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« ThoBe who are left behind do not change," she 
said, Boftlr. 

" And do those who go when they leave such as 
you P *' he exclaimed, eagerly. 

She trembled. 

"Hush/* she said; "pray don't talk so here, I 
cannot bear it ;*' and the tears stood in her eyes. But 
his loo^ was one of unmingled gladness as he said, 
"Forgive me : I will say no more.'* 

They were now at Mr. Hastings' house, and Janet 
was just coming out at the door. Her look, first of 
surprise and then of pleasure, as she hastened to the 
side of the carriage, was most pleasing to the young 
man. He knew that one whom Janet honoured with 
her regard was most likely to win Margaret Oakley ; 
and as he sprang to the ground, the questions and 
replies into which he quickly entered with Miss 
Hastings, gave Margaret time to recover herself in 
some measure. 

Meantime Lucy had run into the house to invite 
Mr. Hastings to a drive. 

" You have not been out these three weeks, Mr. 
Hastings : you must come." 

"A willing slave at my pretty Lucy's bidding,** 
said the grey-haired man, fondly retaining the hand 
she had placed in his. " Be as loveable a few years 
hence as you are now, Lucy, and you will be a happy 



woman.'* 



"Don't spoil her then, papa," cried Janet, who 
had entered just in time to hear the final words. 

In a moment she had put on his doak, brought the 
hat and warm gloves from their comer, and, giving 
him a parting kiss, helped him to mount the easy step. 

" Let Lucy drive now,** said Edward. 

"Has not Janet some place she wishes to drive 
to P " inquired Lucy. " I could run home again with 
pleasure : I have plenty to do indoors. Yes, I see 
«ranet U going somewhere : jump in, Janet.*' 

Janet lauded. " You manage ua all, little Lucy. 
But I can walk quite well." 
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" "Will you let me settle the matter P " asked young 
Dalrymple. " Let Lucy drive Miss Hastings and her 
father, and we two can walk almost as fast as your 
pony." 

Margaret hesitated; bat Janet's quick eye pereeiyed 
what Edward desired, so she said, — 

" Well, I will tell you where I was going : over the 
hill to old G-oodson's; so if you take Mr. Dairy mple*8 
plan, I can go with you." 

She said nothing about Margaret and her wishes, 
thinking that the less that was said about them the 
better. 

So it was settled. Lucy drove Vinum, Janet 
mounted behind, and Margaret was left to take 
Edward's aim as in past happy days, and walk she 
knew not, cared not wnither. !For some time neither 
of them spoke : when the heart feels much the 
tongue does not seem inclined to help it; but at 
length the silence was broken by Edward, yet not 
before they had reached a quiet lane where they were 
quite alone. 

'' Margaret," he said, " I feel that I have been 
precipitate in speaking to your father about his 
curacy. I could not live here unless I had the hope 
that you would share my fortunes for weal or woe.' 

Her hand trembled on his arm, but she said nothing, 
and he went on, — 

" "When I left you two years ago, compelled by im- 
perative duty, I loyed you, Margaret, as few men love. 
I have loved you faithfully through those years, and 
the hope that I might win you to love me in return 
lias helped me to endure the long, long absence from 
you. Tell me, Margaret, that my hope has not been 



vam." 



She could not speak, but she turned towards him 
and looked up one moment in his face. That was 
enough: all her young heart was in those tender 
eyes. He scarcely knew she had not spoken, so per- 
fect was his happiness. 

And there, in that quiet lane, the fate of those 
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young creatures was linked together for ever; and 
they went on and talked, as lovers do, of nothing 
but themselves, and the truth and depth of their 
love, which seems to them as if none other had ever 
felt the like before ; and Lucy*s drive was over and 
the pony in his stable, and Agnes and Marion re- 
turned from their walk, nay the rector himself had 
come in, before the happy pair appeared at the garden 
gate. 

Lucy saw them fipom the window. 

" See there,'' she cried to Marion. " Tou ought to 
know what lovers look like. Are not those two born, 
£a»ted, doomed to marry one another?*' 

" What, Lucy turned match-maker ! " said Agnes. 
"What is she showing you, Marion ?" 

" Only two faces looking as happy as they can look, 
that is all," replied Marion, smiling. " Wait a little, 
and we shall soon hear that the first act of your new- 
curate's ministerial experience has been to steal 
Margaret away from us." 

At this moment Dalrymple entered alone. Margaret 
had escaped upstairs ; she must feel her happiness 
all alone just for a little while. It has come on her 
so suddenly, that dream of her girlhood thus happily 
fulfilled. She had grieved in secret at the sudden 
manner in which Edward Dalrymple had quitted the 
neighbourhood two years ago. She now understood 
that there had been some pecuniary difficulties in his 
family, which had led him to accept the offer of going 
abroad as tutor to a young friend ; and that the fear lest 
those difficulties should prove permanent, had made 
him feel bound in honour not to attempt to entangle 
her in an engagement with a man who had neither 
fortune nor profession. But all the painful past 
was forgotten now, and Margaret fell on her knees 
beside her bed, and shed the happiest tears that had 
ever dimmed her eyes. 

Edward Dalrymple was in high spirits. During 
the dinner he laughed and talked, though principally 
with the rector or Lucy ; and unconsciously, and aa a 
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matter of course, he drank the wine which was 
poured out for him bj the serrant ; and it was not 
till the cloth was removed, and the dessert placed on 
the table, that he perceived that none of his friends 
were drinking wine. He remarked upon the unusual 
circumstance. 

"Ah," said Lucy, slyly, "I had intended to tell 
you the whole history, but you ran away from me, and 
I have not had a moment to say a word/' 

" You have been talking to him all dinner-time/' 
said her father. 

" Yes, but this is for his private ear. I don't want 
to plague you all with an old story, you know, papa ; 
so drink your wine, Mr. Edward, and never mind 
us," 

^* Kot another drop, till I see you drink some." 

Then with a look of pretended alarm, " You have 
not put poison into it, have you ? Are you going to 
murder me under the mask of hospitality ?" 

Lucy laughed. " Not a drop of poison have / put 
into the wine." 

" Who has put it there, then P" 

" I don't know," she replied, with mock solemnity, 
'* whether it was the vintner or the wine merchant ; 
but drink it, Edward, I don't think it will hurt you." 

He looked around — they were all smiling. 

" "We otiffht to have told you that we had all left 
off wine," said Mr. Oakley at last ; " it seems so 
inhospitable to give it you without sharing it. But 
really, Edward, you need not be afraid : it is as good 
wine as can be bought. Never mind Lucy's nonsense. 
Do drink it, I shall be distressed if you do not." 
And to gratify his host, Edward at length finished his 
glass, but he took no more, and soon they all rose to 
leave the table. 

" As we drink no wine, I never waste time here 
now," said Mr. Oakley, observing Edward's surprise 
at his preparing to follow the ladies out of the room. 
" Gome into my study, if you like iny company better 
than that of the ladies." 
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All the girls, except Margaret, looked back and 
laughed. She was busily engaged in fiistening her 
bracelet, whose clasp, if we may judge from her 
manner of managing it, seemed sadly out of order. 

"A moment, if you will spare it me," replied 
Edward, in a low voice. 

He followed the rector to his sanctum, and then 
b^gan his tale. Parents always are surprised, unless 
they are great manoBuvrers, when they hear that any 
man wishes to marry a daughter of theirs. It had, 
of course, never entered Mr. Oakley's head that 
when young people had been thrown together from 
their childhood in the familiar way in which his girls 
and Edward had been, a more than childish feding 
should spring up between them. 

But Mr. Oakley was an honest man, and a loving 
father. He did not regard his children as his pro- 
perty, to do with as he pleased, and mar th^ happi- 
ness whenever it inteitered with his fancies: his 
whole wish was for their well-being in this world and 
the next, and therefore he gave a hearfy consent to 
the marriage, after Edward had assured him that his 
worldly prospects were such as would justify him 
thus early in life in undertaking to suppcx't a wife. 
And it was settled that Edward should be ordained as 
curate to Mr. Oakley, and should marry as soon as 
that event had taken place. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

** How nice your garden looks, Lucy ! " said Mr. 
Oakley to his youngest daughter, as he came in to 
the room where his wife and daughters were at 
luncheon. '^ How many jLowers you have blooming in 
this wintry weather ! " 

"Oh, yes, dear papa," replied Lucy. "The snow- 
drops are out, and the crocuses beginning to peep, and 
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the Utile winter aconite goes cm blooming, and the 
buds ^ forming on the roae-trees, and I found one 
violet just hidden under the leaves to-day. Eonald 
must Gome and see my garden after luncheon." 

" Have yoii a garden of your own at the Hall, 
Eonald ? " asked Mrs. Oakley of her guest, a delicate- 
looking boy of about twelve years old, a nephew of 
Captain .Aircher, and a great favourite at the rec- 
tory. 

" I had one," replied Bonald, ** but it is all neglected 
now. I have not the heart to work in it now ; and the 
gardener told me the other day that he wished me to 
give it up to him." 

*' I hope you will not do that," said Mrs. Oakley ; 
"you will care for it again perhaps when you feel 
stronger." 

" I don't like to part witb it," said the boy, sadly ; 
" there are little trees that Oteorgie and Algy planted 
with their own tiny hands, and I am afraid the 
gardener would dig them up." 

" Tell him to let it alone then, my boy," said Mr. 
Oakley, " and try to care for your garden again, if 
only for their sakes." 

" Come and see my garden," said Lucy, " and that 
will inspire you to begin to take an interest in your 
own." So when the meal was over, Lucy carried off 
Bonald to see her garden. 

Bonald M'Neil was an orphan. His home, when 
not at school, was at Holmdale Hall, and till the last 
few months it had been a happy home to him. But 
sorrow had come into that house, and not sorrow only 
but sin. Captain Archer, whose conduct had been 
the occasion of the visit from Mr. Oakley we formerly 
mentioned, had since that time been gradually 
yielding more and more to his love for the intoxicat- 
ing cup. A fearful fever had cut off in their sweet 
infancy his two only children ; and in his grief he not 
only sought to find forgetfulness in drink, but even 
prevailed upon his wife to do the same ; and thus poor 
young Bonald had often to witness scenes wnich 
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filled his heart with horror. He had himself also 
suffered from the same fever which had deprived him 
of his little cousins, and he had not yet recovered Hhiu 
strength, and he felt a daily increasing loneliness. 
His uncle now never invited him to join him in his 
rides, and thence it was that his pony's head was 
often turned towards the rectory, where kind and 
cheerful looks always awaited him. 

Lucy opened a gate which led into the yard. " I 
have chickens here," she said — *' and fond enough they 
are of flying over the wall and scratching up the seeds 
just after I have sown them in spring — and bees. 
Look at my hives, Eonald. I manage them all myself; 
and I have eggs and honey too, enough for everybody 
in the village who wants them." 

And thus, exhibiting all her pets, and talking in n 
lively, sisterly manner to the lonely boy, she contrived 
to make him feel more cheerful than he had been for 
many a day. 

" iSow many more holidays have you, Bonald P ** 
she asked at length. '' Erederick is gone back to 
Oxford." 

"I have one week more — just one week to- 
morrow," he replied. 

"Do you think your uncle would let you spend 
that week with us P Mamma told me she should so 
like to have you here, and you could help me to feed 
the chickens, and give the bees their barley sugar, and 
you could ride on your pony when we drive out. 
Should you like to come P " 

" Very much indeed," he answered, warmly. 

" And they will consent to it P " 

" I should think so. I am not much with them now : 
th^y don't seem to care to have me," said the boy, in 
a saddened tone. " I should like exceedingly staying 
with you." 

"Then mamma will write to ask Mrs. Archer's 
leave, and we can call at the Hall to-morrow, and 
bring whatever you want, and we will do all we can 
to be boys inst^ of girls." 
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'' Indeed," he said, '' I hope you will not try to be 
anything different from what you are.*' 

And BO they talked on, till Bonald recollected that 
it was time for him to return home. ^* I don't feel the 
difference myself much/' he said, " but the doctor 
eaid I was not to be in the night air more than was 
unavoidable." 

** Then you shall go directly if you like." And they 
went together to the stable to ask Peter to saddle 
the pony ; and with a note from Mrs. Oakley in his 
pocket asking permission for him to spend the re- 
maining week of his holidays at the rectory, Bonald 
took leave of his kind fidends, and set off on the road 
to his mournful home. 

On presenting the note to his aunt, he waited for 
her reply. A peevish look came on her face. *' You 
are always going away, Bonald : you don't care a bit 
for us now," she said. 

''Dear aunt, indeed I do," he quickly answered, 
surprised at her words. " If you like me to stay, I will 
tell Mrs. Oakley so." 

" You know you are the only thing we have left 
on earth to love," she returned, fretfully ; '' and it 
seems hard that you should be happier anywhere than 
with us." \ 

Now, Mrs. Archer had never shown any pleasure 
in having Bonald with her. Since the death of her 
children she had either been shut up with her hus- 
band, or walking gloomily in the garden ; and she had 
often met the attempts of the boy to cheer her with 
sullen indifference or actual complaint at being 
interrupted. But her temper, unchecked by religion, 
was soured by her afflictions; and though she had no 
pleasure in Konald's society she was jealously dis- 
satisfied at his liking to be with other and more con- 
genial friends. Yet she was content with speaking 
peevishly, and giving the poor bov as much pain as 
possible; and when, distressed by her words, he 
begged to be allowed to remain at the Hall, she 

1 
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insisted upon Us going, with an air of injuried 
affection. So surelj does a mind ill at ease with 
itself seek to impart pain to others; ay, and too 
often how well it succeeds I 

' Bonald felt as if he had done some grieyous wrong 
when, on the following day, after taking leaye of his 
aunt (his uncle was out hunting), he mounted his 
ponj and set off to the rectory. He met the phaeton 
when he had ridden about half of the way. This time 
it was Agnes Oakley who droye her friends ; Marion 
Douglas sat beside her, and a poor lame boy, a 
cripple from his birth, had been lifted by Peter's 
eareful hands into the seat behind. Truly the 
temperance carriage might be termed a conyalescent 
hospital. 

^'See, Bonald," said Agnes, ^^dear Marion is 
going to stay with us all the week, and we mean to 
be yery happy and merry, and you are to grow rosy 
and fat." 

He laughed pleasantly. ''I will do my best to 
profit by your kindness, which is the best way to 
show my gratitude. But where are you going to 
now P Shall I ride beside you to make myself 
useful P " 

" Useful and agreeable, yes,** said Agnes. " We are 
going as far as Old Down Farm. Papa walked oyer 
this morning to see poor Mrs. Ainsworth ; she was so 
ill last eyening that she could not see him, so he went 
again to-day, and we shall bring him back. Gome, 
Yinum, stop a moment. '^ And in that moment Agnes 
and Marion had jumped out of the carriage to walk 
up the hill. 

Marion held the reins while Agnes, laying her hand 
on the back of the carriage, looked smilingly at the 
lame boy. 

'' I can't walk up the hill," he said to her, sadly. 

" No, but you can ride up it, and haye the chaise 
all to yourself,'* she answered, gaily. '* See how happy 
the horse is to walk up without iia behind him, ana 
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Bee how brightij the sun ehinea ; and then, do you hear 
the larkp We will stop at the top ol the hill to 
listen to him." 

The child could not grieve about his lameness while 
she talked to him so kindly, and in his quiet pleasure 
she felt rewarded for her efforts to make him forget 
bis affliction. 

Shortly afterwards they met Mr. Oakley, to whom 
Agnes gare up her place and took hers beside the 
poor lame child. 

Mr. Oakley asked after Gilbert Archer; had 
Marion good accounts of him ? 

Of course she had, and she said so with a blush 
that showed her beautiful complexion to the best 
advantage : and Mr. Oakley made her talk of Gilbert, 
and tell him all she knew of his doings. Be sure, 
dear reader, it was only the he$t of his doings of 
which Marion knew anything. But she reported 
that he was succeeding excellently with his superior, 
Mr. Gregory^ and getting into some of his practice, 
and in time he hoped, if he managed well, to succeed 
to the business when Mr. Gregory should retire from 
active life. 

" And then he will be rich, and you will forget us 
poor folk down here in the country, Marion/' said 
Mr. Oakley. 

" Porget you ! " she exclaimed ; " forget my owij 
dear home wherie I have lived ever since 1 was a little 
child ! Eorget the spot where darling granny lies, 
and the dear friends who make me so happy now ! 
Oh, Mr. Oakley, how can you think it P " 

" Well, well, I won't think it again, but I can 
assure you in all sincerity that I shaU rejoice in 
Archer's success. You ought to have a nice home to 
go to." 

'' But I must not be particular at first, Mr. Oakley. 
It would not do to let poor Gilbert slave his life away 
in making a fortune for me ; I must be there to help 
fuid encourage him." / 

E 2 
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*' So be it, my clold ; and Gk>d grant yon may be 
happy together t " said the rector, with earnestness. 

In such conversation the drive was quickly over, 
the lame child taken home, and the party safely 
established in the rectory. 

There, for the entire week, it was the endeavour of 
the kind-hearted girls to make their young guest 
Bonald as happy as possible. 

Lively books of instructive entertainment, or 
entertaining instruction, whichever you please; the 
chickens, the bees, pleasant drives duly, and in the 
evening sweet music, made the time pass swiftly and 
happily on. Every day Bonald felt that he loved 
more than before the kindly mother and loving 
daughters, and a fellow feeling of orphanhood seemed 
to draw him also to the gentle Marion, whose spirits 
now at times seemed almost as cheerful as they had 
been in the cottage where her girlhood had been 
spent, before the one sorrow of her life had cast its 
shade on her brow. And Marion, too, was a country- 
woman of Bonald's. She could sing with him the 
stirring strains of their fatherland, with a spirit 
which English tongues, however willing, can never 
attain ; and the boy felt happier than he had ever 
been since the death of his little cousins, almost 
happier than since his loved mother had been taken 
from him. 

But happy days pass all too quickly away, and the 
last day arrived ; he must go up to the Hall this 
evening to bid farewell before leaving his undo and 
aunt for school. 

The weather seemed to share the gloom of the 
parting. It had all the morning been dull and dark, 
sometimes with a drizzling rain, always with an op* 
pressive weight in the atmosphere; but towards 
evening the sky became clearer. 

'' See, Boland dear," said Lucy to him, " here is 
a gleam of the setting sun, a good omen for us." 
I hope so," he said ; then after a pause he added^ 
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V I don't believe in omens, and vou don't believe ia 
tbem either, Lucv, and yet we both feel pleasure in 
that gleam of sunshine/ 

" Oh," cried Margaret, " if Frederick were here 
he would read you a lecture about the real and the 
ideal, and all sorts of wonderful things ; but we have 
no time for that now. Mamma is coming with us, 
Eonald, to call upon Mrs. Archer ; and we are all, ex- 
cept Agnes, going to take care of our boy and see 
-the last of him." Agnes came to the door with the 
others to bid him farewell; Marion and Lucy 
mounted behind, and Margaret drove her mother, 
while Eonald on his pony trotted by their side. 

They were all sorry to lose their young companion, 
and sorry also to see him go to endure the rough life 
of school, while his health seemed so unfit to bear it ; 
and the oppressive atmosphere perhaps affected their 
spirits ; so, from one or all of these causes, their drive 
was a very silent one. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

The phaeton had just ascended the hill near the 
summit of which stood Holmdale Hall. Eonald was 
a few yards ahead of them, when they saw him stop 
as if suddenly struck. 

His pale face was now white as snow, his eyes 
fixed on some object beyond, his mouth rigid. 

" "What — ^what is it P *' cried their many voices ; and 
so occupied were they with the horrified looks of the 
boy, that for a moment they fiiiled to perceive the 
object on which his eye was fixed. And then, what 
was it ? 

About a dozen men, and several boys, all silent, 
carrying a shutter between them, while on it lay, 
apparently dead, his face covered with blood, in 
scarlet coat and hunting dress, the body of Captain 
Archer* Thev were taking him up to his house. 
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Quick as thought to do the most judicious thing, 
Mrs. Oakley cried, " Has any one been to the Hall— ^ 
does Mrs. Archer know P " and she sprang &om the 
carriage as she spoke. 

" No, ma'am, we have just brought him as he is," 
replied one of the men. 

The next question must be asked, and that quickly^ 
'' Is he dead P " 

" I think not, ma'am, only badly hurt ; this looks a 
sort of faint like. He spoke when we first took him 
up. 

" Gome on slowly — give me a few moments first," 
she cried ; and signing to her daughters to detain them 
behind the shrubbery, she opened the house door, not 
having even thought of ringing at the bell. 

" One of you run for Dr. Mortimer — quick, quick 
as lightning ! " cried Margaret, and a tall boy started 
off at her bidding. 

Konald was off his pony and at his uncle's side. 
His face was terrible to look upon ; he seemed almost 
as senseless as the crushed form on the litter. 

Mrs. Oakley was met by a servant. 

" Can I see Mrs. Archer ? " 

" This way, ma'am,** was the reply. The servant saw 
by her manner that something was the matter. 
There was but a moment in which to break to Mrs. 
Archer the tidings of the condition of her husband 5 
indeed at such times, the heart so readily takes the 
alarm, that one might almost spare the pains of 
attempting to disclose a matter slowly. 

She knew in a moment what had happened, and 
was rushing out of the house to meet her unconscioud 
husband, when Mrs. Oakley detained her. 

" Wait,'* she said ; " trv to be calm till he is in the 
house ; " and she almost lorcibly held her back. 

Lucy had followed her mother into the house, and 
now whispered, — 

"Where shall they take him, mamma — upstairs?" 

"No, not upstairs; here, into the library. Stay 
with Mrs. Archer, Lucy — keep her here." And sho 
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Was instantlj in the library, hastily, with the asBiBt*. 
ance of the affirighted servanta, preparing to receive 
the sufferer. 

He groaned faintly as they laid him down ; it gave 
him pain to moye him. 

*^ Thank God, he lives ! " cried Marion. 

Mrs, Archer would not be restrained : she rushed 
into the room, and was about to throw herself upon 
her husband ; but Mrs. Oakley sei&ed hold of ner 
just in time, crying,— 

^' Stay, don't touch him*— pray don*t I we know not 
where he is injured." 

The unhappy wife turned £rom one to the other 
vacantly, and then, fixing her eyes upon her husband's 
face, cned, ** What have they done to him P How did 
it happen ? " 

One of the men had lingered in the room, and 
said, " It was nobody's fault, ma'am, as I can see ; he 
was riding at a fence, and the horse missed it^ and fell 
over, and rolletd over him, and there were stones on 
the ground — it was an ugly place. I thought his leg 
seemed broken when we lifted him up.'* 

She pointed to his face, the power of speech 
seemed to fail her. 

" His face is cut, ma*am, certainly, but it has bled 
plenty : I don't think that is the worst nart." 

No more was known, no more was to be done until 
the doctor should arrive, save gently to wash away the 
blood from the face, and to moisten the lips with 
water. 

Happy was it for Mrs. Archer that, at a moment 
so terrible, the kind-hearted and sensible wife of the 
clergyman was at hand to assist her. She was utterly 
prostrated by the sudden shock. Mr. Oakley gave 
her orders to all around, sent one of her daughters 
to pay the men who had carried the sufferer home, 
ana despatch some of them to different places where 
it was possible Dr. Mortimer might be found should 
he not then be at home. 

But fortunately Pr. Mortimer vf as quickly foun^, 
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and galloped to the Hall as fast as his horse could 
cany him. He had ordered his assistant to follow 
him as speedily as possible. 

The man who had lingered in the room now stood 
in the outer hall ; but when the doctor entered it, 
respectfully coming forward he said, — 

" If you please, sir, if you should want any more 
help than the ladies can give, I was brought up in a 
doctor's house, and I think I might be of some use " 

** Thanks, my good fellow, very likely : wait here 
till I call you ; ** and Dr. Mortimer entered the 
library. 

" Have you courage, Mrs. Oakley, to remain with 
me till my assistant arrives ? " he asked. 

" Oh, yes." 

'' Then, let them take Mrs. Archer away, and re- 
main with her." 

The girls did as they were desired, the two Misses 
Oakley taking the distressed wife by the hand, while 
Marion gently laid hers on Eonald : '^ Come, dear 
boy." 

" Let me stay — ^pray let me stay I '* he cried. 

A look from the doctor was enough for Marion. 

" Not now," she whispered, and led him away. 

Two or three female servants remained in the 
room. The groom was gone in search of his master's 
horse, the other man stood in the vestibule. 

After carefully examining his patient's head, and 
feeling the almost imperceptible pulse, the doctor 
drew out his knife. 

''These boots must be cut," he said: and with 
care, but speedily, the whole thick topboot was 
ripped open. A terrible sight presented itself. "Q-o' 
now, dear madam," said the doctor quickly, ''and send 
William Harris to me — ^he is waiting in the hall : he 
can do all I want just yet." 

She went, and summoned the man. 

It was a compound fracture, the bone in two 
places protruding through the skin, the whole leg 
looking crushed. The sufferer groaned as Dr. 
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Mortimer examined the injured limb : but at length, 
the assistant having arrived, the fractured limb was 
set, and cooling bandages applied with skilful yet 
gentle hands. It was a long affair: to those who 
were waiting without it seemed the work of hours. 
Mrs. Oakley, with one of her daughters, was endea- 
vouring to calm noor Mrs. Archer, while in another 
room Marion and Lucy sat vrith Bonald. 

But at length their suspense was ended: they 
heard the doctor's step in the passage ; he was going 
to Mrs. Archer. ♦* IWtoy we follow you ? " whispered 
Lucy. He signed acquiescence, and the three 
stepped gently after him, the very sound of their 
own light footsteps seeming too noisy for their 
feelings. 

By looks only could any of that company make 
inquiries when the answer was so much to be 
dreaded. Dr. Mortimer was grave, and his words 
were cautious. 

^' It is a very serious injury, requiring the greatest 
care. We must get a nurse from the village." 

''Is there danger?" in a choked whisper asked 
Mrs. Oakley. 

He looked at her. 

" We cannot judge at present. All that can be 
done to-day is to keep him quiet. I do not think he 
is conscious, though he has groaned several times ; 
but we can never be certain how much is heard by 
the sick when they appear to be in a state of 
stupor." 

" May I go to him P " asked the poor wife. 

'' If you can control yourself, and not exhibit any 
agitation, not otherwise," he replied. "I will see 
that he wants for nothing, I shall not leave him 
yet." 

Mrs. Archer moved towards the door. 

" Can you trust yourself?" said the doctor, gently 
detaining her. " Eemember that agitation now might 
be his death.** 

*' Oh, I will 1 I promise to be tahn ; but where 
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should a wife be bat beside her husband in such a 
terrible case ? " 

He let her go. The assistant was sitting near the 
sufferer, and as he signed to her not to come too 
near, she sank into a chair, and sat gazing in silence 
on the stricken man. 

As soon as she had left the room, Mrs. Oaklej said, 
•* You have told her but little, will you teU us more ? " 

He glanced at the poor pale boy, who stood ready 
to devour his words. 

" Oh, Doctor Mortimer, let me know all — indeed I 
can bear it ; I shall expect the very worst if you do 
not let me know the truth." 

"Then I will tell you all I know myself. The 
accident is a terrible one, the injury to the leg 
severe, and I have much reason to apprehend con- 
cussion of the brain. Had he been what he was five 
years ago, I should have said that there was much 
hope of his recovery ; but now " 

He paused, and Bonald seized his hand. " Tell it 
all ! " he whispered. 

** The system is so much reduced, the constitution 
BO shattered by the habit he has lately acquired, that 
there is reason to fear the worst." 

A moment's pause. Then shuddering, Mrs. Oakley 
said, " Had he been drinking before the accident ? " 

" I cannot hear that he had, but the whole blood 
is vitiated by spirits ; yet," added the doctor, kindly, 
noticing the deep anguish with which poor Bonald 
was overcome, " we must hope the best. If we can 
get him through this illness, he may rise from his bed 
a better man. He may see how fearfully his constitu- 
tion has been shattered by his own acts, and may 
reform altogether. Gome, my boy, cheer up: you 
know where to look for support better than many of 
us, I am sure. Mrs. Oakley, will you take him with 
you to the rectory P It is better for him than staying 
here." 

" He was about to return to school to-morrow," 
she replied. 
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''That must not be yet," returned Doctor Mor- 
timer, gravely ; '' but he had better be with you for a 
time." 

" Pray let me stay here, dear sir," entreated 
Bonald, shiyering with agitation. " I may be some 
comfort to my aunt in her trouble ; I cannot bear to 
run away from her." 

Mrs. Oakley interposed. ''I shall remain here to- 
night, if Mrs. Archer will allow me,*' she said ; 
" shaU I keep Bonald here P and then to-morrow ho 
can go to our house if you think best.'* 

" Let Miss Lucy stay, then, to keep him company," 
said the doctor. And thus it was arranged. 

After Doctor Mortimer had once more yisited his 
patient, and given them his last report, Margaret and 
Marion returned to the rectory. 

A mournful night was passed in the house of 
sorrow. When Mrs. Archer found that of truth she 
could be of no use, her distress was ungovernable. 
She could not be allowed to remain iu the sick-room, 
and the kind friend who had volunteered to remain 
with her found it a hard- task to attempt to soothe 
her in any way. 

Lucy sat with Bonald in his own little sitting- 
room. For some time few words were spoken, but at 
length, with a sudden burst of feeling, Bonald ex- 
claimed, — 

" Oh, Lucy, why will not people call things by 
their right names f Why will they not call them 
what God calls them ? " 

Lucy was startled, and asked what he meant. 

" Wnv, you see," he explained, " people never speak 
of drinK as if it were a sin, Tnev say a man is 
* merry,' or 'overcome,' or 'intoxicated,' or some 
such word ; they do not say he is drunk : and yet 
that is the word used in the Bible. I remember, 
years ago, when I was a little child going with my 
precious mother to a church near Hastings, and 
there — I forget all else of the sermon, but one 
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word I can never forget. The clergymftn said, 
* God called drunkenness, drunkenness,* I think 
people could not drink as they do if they thought of 
that ! " 

Lucy looked at her young companion. His dark 
eyes were gazing straight before him, revealing the 
deep thoughts within. The memory of the mother 
he loved, and the earnest desire to call things as G-od 
caUs them which that mother had awakened in his 
young mind, for a moment made him almost forget 
the present occasion for sorrow ; but soon turning 
again towards Lucy, he said, — 

" Did you know, Lucy, how it was that my dear 
little cousins caught the fever of which they died P " 

No, Lucy did not. 

Then Eonald told her how on that Christmas even- 
ing, when Captain Archer had so shocked his guests, 
that Mr. Oakley had felt it his duty to speak to him 
of his conduct, he had insisted on his two children 
being taken from their beds to join the company. 
They had cried so bitterly, that Miss Helen Dalrymple 
had taken them in her arms to soothe them. She 
was very ill then with a violent headache, which, on 
the following day, was discovered to be the be^ning 
of an infectious fever. The babies nestled in, her 
arms, and took the fever, which soon freed their little 
loving spirits from the houses of clay. 

" Had my uncle left the dear ones in their beds, 
they might have been here now," added Eonald, in a 
tone of grief. 

Lucy would not answer him; she could only lay 
her hand on his in token of sympathy ; and he went 
on, — 

" Oh, Lucy, they were stich dear little ones ! So 
beautiful, so good, so happy, and so alike, that unless 
you saw the little bracelets on their wrists, you did 
not know one from the other. I know it is wrong to 
grieve ; but I have never felt what it is to be happy 
since they were taken away I " 
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** Dear Bonald 1 '* said Lucy, tenderly. '' But they 
have never known what it is to be imhappy since they 
went away. They were beautiful flowers here, but 
they bloom for ever there — ^think of their joy, and 
try to rejoice in it. And think," she added, in almost 
a whisper, ** what they might have learned to be if 
they had continued here." 

" Thank you, Lucy — ^thank you. I will try to take 
your comfort — ^it will not be long before we shall see 
them again — and yet, when one's heart feels sad, it 
does seem so longl When I had the fever — after 
Qeorgie and Algy were gone-^I could not help 
hoping I might go too t Yes, I know it was wrong," 
seeing Lucy was about to interrupt him, *^ and I hope 
I have now learnt to be ready to uve here so long as 
God pleases." 

'* Live to glorify Him, dear Bonald, and you will 
be happy ! " 

And so they sat in confiding conversation, or read- 
ing a few words of comfort from the Book of books^ 
tiU Mrs. Oakley, having just come in to prevail ou 
the weary boy to go to bed, and to send Lucy to take 
possession of that one which had been prepared for 
her, returned to the unhappy Mrs. Archer, who was 
walking up and down the room like one distracted. 

'* Don't talk to me, Mrs. Oakley ! " she cried. 
" Don't tell me to be calm ! — don't say I ought to be 
patient 1 Why am I afflicted more than any one ? 
W by have I lost all my children ? And, now, why has 
this dreadful misfortune overtaken me P It is cruel 
— cruel ! " and she wrung her hands in despair. 

Mrs. Oakley knew it was vain to attempt to con.* 
sole her — vain to endeavour to reason with her in her 
present agitated state. She began to feel that she 
might as well have left her, for the poor wife seemed 
utterly unconscious of the kindness which had dio^ 
tated her stay, taking it as a matter of course that 
she should be there. 

Mrs. Oakley never suspected that when she had 
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left the room to go to Bonald's, the wretcbed wonlan 
had sought the cellaret, and taken a large glass of 
brandy to '' support her," as she said to herself while 
she drank it. Alas! it only added to her state of 
excitement — only made her see more strongly and 
liopelessly than before the successive afflictions which 
had tried, but never purified, her husband and her-; 
self. 

Again Mrs* Oakley left the room, to steal softly to 
the door of the library, where Doctor Mortimer, and 
the nurse he had sent for, kept anxious watch. 

The doctor heard her, and came out. 

" It seems more like sleep just now," he said, in a 
low voice. " Cannot you go to rest, Mrs. Oakley ? 
You are not strong ; and this will be too much for 
you. Try to persuade Mrs. Archer to go to bed." 

" "WHl not you rest ? " she asked. 

" Not to-night. I shall leave in the morning, 
when Lawson will take my place. G^ood night; go 
^d try to rest." 

She left him, and returned to her hopeless charge. 
This time, a larger glass of spirits had been taken ; 
and the bottle, which had previously been hidden, 
stood on the table, Mrs. Oakley started. 

'* There, take some ! " exclaimed Mrs. Archer, in a 
hoarse voice ; " it will do you more good than any- 
thing else ! " 

" Oh, dear Mrs. Archer, come to bed I do not — I 
entreat you — do not take that poison ! " 

'^Poison, is it?" And she laughed, a light un- 
natural laugh. "Very pleasant poison! the best 
comforter for the miserabfe I " 

And she was about to pour out another glass, when 
Mrs. Oakley seized her hand. 

" No — ^no ; you must not — ^you shall not ! " she 
exclaimed ; " come away from it — come to bed ! " 
and she tried to lead the unhappy woman to the 
door. 

''What nice comforters these religious people 
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are," mattered Mrs. Archer, aa aha went out ; ^' ther 
won't let one have anything to do one good. All 
talk and cant with them I '* 

The kind Chriatian ladj paid no attention to thia 
insulting speech ; she saw that the shock and the 
anxiety, followed by the brandy, had made her com- 
panion almost unconscious of what she said. She 
continued to lead her up to her room, and then left 
her, resolved that on the following day she would 
take Bonald with her to her own happy home. 



CHAPTEE Vni. 

PoB some days, Captain Archer's life hung as on a 
thread ; but at length he returned to occasional con* 
aciousness. "the wound in the leg, however, seemed 
*' angry," and unwilling to heal. His sufferings were 
intense ; and the impatience with which he bore them 
increased them threefold. 

The two doctors had given up their constant at* 
tendance, though one or other of them was with him 
many times a day; but the nurse was steady and 
careful in obeying their orders : and there appeared 
to be a reasonable hope that, even with his shattered 
constitution, the captain might recover. 

It was about ten days after the accident, that 
Doctor Mortimer ventured to express his hopes. 

Mrs. Archer had, by this time, been allowed to 
be in her husband's room; and it was evidently a 
pleasure to him to be conscious of her presence, 
xet, he seldom spoke, except to complain of pain; 
and she, poor woman, had no word of comfort, which 
might have enabled him to bear the pain more 
patiently. 

They had lived without reli^on in the days both 
of their prosperity and of theur past adversity, and 
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they neither desired its consolations now, nor knew 
how to appreciate them. 

Honald was daily at his uncle's door; but was 
seldom allowed to enter ; and the anxiety of his mind 
showed itself in increased paleness and debility, till 
his anxious friends became desirous of sending him 
back to school for change of scene, of thought, and 
of feeling ; and about a fortnight after the accident, 
he left the rectory, and returned to battle with the 
rough world at school. 

On that same day, the nurse having left the room 
to go downstairs K)r her dinner, Mrs. Archer was 
alone with her husband. 

" I feel so low, Clara," he said. " The doctors are 
killing me — they make me so weak." 

" 1 am afraid it is illness which makes you weak, 
my dear," she answered, gently; "but you are better, 
and will be quite well soon." 

" The doctors say I am better ; but I feel as weak 
as water. Do be a good dear creature, and give me 
a drop of brandy." 

" Dr. Mortimer forbade it strictly. I am afraid to 
go against his orders," said the wife ; yet there was 
a hesitation in her manner, which the invalid per- 
ceived. 

" That is all nonsense ! " he replied, impatiently ; 
*^ what harm can it do me P It will only make me 
feel stronger and better. How can one ever have 
strength to get over such an injury as this without 
something better than water-gruel? Come, do be 
good-natured, and make haste, before nurse comes 
back. She'd make noise enough, if she caught you 
making your poor husband comfortable. Go and fetch 
it quickly I" 

Mrs. Archer did as she was asked. She hastened 
to the cellaret, and soon reappeared with a wineglass 
full of brandy. 

" I put a drop of water in it, dear, just that it might 
not be too strong at first." 
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"Tou might have left out the water: thank you, 
my wife, you are the nurse for me, I shall soon get 
well now;" and he drank the last drop of the 
poisonous spirit. 

There had heen no time to lose, for the nurse re- 
turned to the room just after Mrs. Archer had escaped 
with the empty glass. But she ohserved nothing 
then, and took her seat quietly hy the tahle, after one 
glance had shown her that her patient was lying 
quiet and apparently comfortahle. 

But in a short time Dr. Mortimer entered. He 
sat down close heside Captain Archer, and if he had 
not detected it in the heightened colour and excited 
looks, another organ than that of sight would have 
convinced him of what had happened. 

" Nurse," he said, in a tone of seyerity, " who has 
been giving brandy here? *' 

" Brandy, sir I " cried the nurse, starting up from 
her chair and approaching the doctor quickly, " there 
has been no brandy here. I know well enough that 
it would be as much as his life is worth to drink 
brandy now." 

" Brandy he has been drinking," insisted the doctor ; 
" who has given it him ? " 

" Come, come, doctor, don't make a fuss about it," 
stammered the detected man ; ** I own to a little drop, 
but nurse had nothing to do with it. It has done me 
good, I assure you — I feel so much better for it." 

Dr. Mortimer made no reply, but rose hastily and 
left the room in search of Mrs. Archer. He found 
her in the dining-room, and walked straight up to 
her. 

" Mrs. Archer," he said sternly, " do you wish to 
commit murder ? *' 

She trembled at his words. " Dear Dr. Mortimer, 
what can you mean ? " 

" Tou know what I mean," he said, in his extreme 
anger, unwilling to spare her ; " is it not enough that 
your husband killed his children through his insensate 
iove for drink, bat must you murder him f " 

JT 
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Sbe held bj the table for support. '' I have done 
nothing," she said at last. 

^ Do you call giving him brandj nothing ? " ex* 
claimed the doctor. 

*^ Indeed, indeed, it was only a drop, and he seemed 
to wish for it so very much, he said it would do him 
so much good — ^he felt so weak." 

" Mrs. Archer," and this time Dr. Mortimer's voice 
was like thunder, '* I can onlj tell you this, — ^if he 
survives the attack which is certain to follow jour 
mad act, I have but one word to say — ^that the nea^t 
drop of brandy or any other spirit, which you give 
your husband, vnll be the signal of my dismissal : I 
will attend him no more ; you must bear alone the 
consequences of your folly." And he turned away 
and lelt the house. 

He was angry, there was no doubt of that. He 
was in a passion, and had spoken the truth more 
strongly than he would have done in a calmer moment. 
He mounted his horse, and a gallop of a few minutes 
helped to soothe his ruffled temper. Then he dis- 
mounted, and walked a little ; then turned again and 
rode towards the Hall. 

''I must see if anything can be done to counteract 
the spirits," he said to himself. But that was no easy 
matter, for by the time he entered the house he could 
hear the voice of its master talking loudlv. 

Dr. Mortimer listened for a moment before open- 
ing the door of the room. Mrs. Archer had not yet 
returned thither ; the doctor's words had frightened 
and shocked her, and she dared not present herself 
before her husband while her agitation was so 
visible. 

" Who says I shall not drink brandy ? Wlio wants 
to kill me P " the captain kept repeating to the 
affrighted nurse. ** See how much better I am ; I can 
talk now. Who says I shall not drink brandy P " 

In vain the woman strove to quiet him, and the 
doctor entered. 

*' Ha! it is you who want to starve me, doctor; but 
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I've been too much for you ; I want to get well/* 
rambled the unfortunate man. 

'* And I want to get jou welJ," gently replied the 
doctor — he never showed temper beaide a sick bed — 
*' 80 you must let me take care of you ; here* drink 
this," he said, offering a draught he had just poured 
out, " this will do you as much good as anything;.'* 

*' Nasty stuff! all your stuff is nasty," said he, 
ungratefully ; but he drank the mixture, and while 
Dn Mortimer remained beside him, he lay quiet. 

After a while, hoping the stillness would subside 
into sleep, the doctor withdrew ; he had many patients 
yet to visit before that day's work was done ; but he 
oeckoned to the nurse to follow him, and in the vea* 
tibule he earnestly impressed upon her the necessity 
of restraining the unhappy propensity of his patient 
to drink, and warned her of the danger that was even 
now imminent. She promised to be careful, and not 
to leave the room, especially if Mrs. Archer was in 
it. How terrible that it should ever be necessary to 
^uard a sick man from her who ought to be his most 
devoted nurse! Had she not loved spirits herself^ 
this caution had not been needful. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Bestless with increased fever, caused by the spirits 
he had taken. Captain Archer proved most difficult 
to manage* The nurse was forced to give him another 
draught similar to the one Dr. Mortimer had ad- 
ministered, but nothing seemed to have the effect of 
calming the excited brain. 

Mrs. Archer sat beside him in deep anxiety, and 
repeatedly he urged that she was a sufficient nurse 
for him, and that the nurse bad better go and obtain 
some rest. He had never seemed to think of the 
poor woman's fatigue till this evening. In truth, 

72 
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she did feel weary and worn, and when the repeated 
entreaties of the captain were echoed bj Mrs. Archer 
she retired to take an hour's repose. 

No sooner had the door closed upon her than 
Captain Archer, seizing the arm of his wife, ex- 
claimed, " If you don't want me to die, give me 
another glass : this raging thirst ! the horrid medicine 
does not slake it, I shall die of it unless you give me 
what I want." 

" But Dr. Mortimer was so angry with me, dear ; 
he would never forgive me," pleaded the wife. 

" So you care more for Dr. Mortimer than for me ! " 
exclaimed the unreasonable man; ''you won't save 
my life for fear of making him angry." 

" But he said it was so bad for you." 

" And much he knows about that I As if I could 
not judge for myself how L felt ! Come, Clara, be a 
good wife for once, and go and fetch the bottle, I can 
hide it here under the bedclothes if nurse comes in. 
Go, Clara, quick ! You know I would do it for you 
if you were ill, and suffering so much for want of it." 

The doctor's words were not forgotten ; they 
caused her to walk tremblingly, and like the guilty 
thing she reallv was ; yet, accustomed always to seek 
to please her nusband, and not recognizing the ex- 
treme danger of the probable result of her actions, 
Mrs. Archer went for the bottle, brought it and a 
glass into the sick room, and, after listening carefully 
to be sure the nurse was not coming along the 
passage, she fastened the door, took water from the 
kettle which was on the side of the fire, melted sugar 
in it, then poured in a full allowance of the deadly 
spirit, and brought it to the sick man. 

Could she plead ignorance as her excuse? Had 
not the doctor warned her of the danger she in« 
curred ? Alas ! her own love for the intoxicating 
beverage rendered her insensible to all but the 
feeling of the moment, and that feeling was a desire 
to gratify her husband. 

He swallowed the whole tumblerfuL 
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" Make some more for yourself, and give me a drop 
of it/' was his insane request immediately after: 
'' depend upon it old nurse is fast asleep." 

She did mix another glass, drank the greater part 
of it herself, and then, as he put out his trembling 
hand for the draught, she held it to his lips, and he 
ceased not till it was empty. Then quickly she shut 
away the bottle and glass in a cupboard in the room, 
of which she kept the key; noiselessly unfastened 
the door, and sat down beside her husband as if 
nothing unusual had been done. But soon was she 
destined to be undeceived. 

As she sat quietly beside him congratulating her- 
self on the sleep into which he appeared tg have 
fallen, the nurse entered the room. 

The woman started, for the smell of the heated 
spirits filled the apartment. 

"Oh, Mrs. Archer! " she shrieked, " what have you 
done ? " 

This was enough" : while Mrs. Archer sat in con- 
scious guilt, the wretched man suddenly seized her 
arm. His eyes flashed fire, he tried to rise, then 
sank back with a scream of agony, for he had forgotten 
his broken limb. 

" Who says I killed the children ? Why do they 
come here ? Take them away, take them awav ! don't 
let them come ! " and he screamed on, " take thein 
away ! " beating with his hands at the vision of his 
brain. 

The nurse strove in vain to quiet him — to assure 
him there was no one there. He saw them distinctly, 
the angel babes in their young beauty as he had seen 
them last, and the sight was agonizing to his dis- 
tracted brain. 

" Oh, send for Dr. Mortimer," cried the terrified 
wife, unable to quiet or restrain the struggling 
wretch. He caught her words. 

"Send for Mortimer; yes, yes, let him take them 
away ; why do you let them come P Georgie ! Algy ! 
take them away!" 
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"Was it conscience working now P No tongue had 
uttered to that wretched father the terrible truth that 
he had killed his babes in his drunken freak ; and no 
word had he ever before spoken to give an idea that 
he had admitted for a moment the dreadful truth t 
yet now in his wild delirium conscience asserts her 
power ; too late for repentance, too late for amend- 
ment, she awakens only to torment. "Will any 
torment more terrible than conscience be needed in 
the world of retribution ? To remember and re- 
member for ever our evil deeds, will not that be 
enough to cause the " worm that dieth not," and the 
" fire that is not quenched ?" 

The messenger was swift, and the doctor was soon 
by the bedside. Horror and anger both took pos- 
session of him when he perceived the truth — ^tnat, 
after all his warnings, the miserable wife had again 
mixed the poison for her husband, the husband 
of her youth, whom for so many years she had loved 
so well. 

Dr. Mortimer had declared he would give no more 
advice in such a case ; but humanity got the better 
of his resolution. He had come prepared with what 
remedies he deemed most suitable to the case, but 
he saw that it was one beyond human skiU. 

In a moment of comparative quiet, he examined 
the wounds on the leg; in its inflamed appearance 
the signs of incipient mortification were clearly 
visible ; and ere the doctor could arrange the 
bandages neatly again, the patient was screaming to 
him to take away his children. Wherever the wild 
eves rolled they seemed to see those forms, here, 
there, above, below. He hid his head under the bed- 
clothes, and then, with a shriek of agony, exclaimed, 
" They are here too ! oh, take them away ! '* 

But we need not dwell further on a scene so 
harrowing ; we would not have dwelt on it at all had 
it not been with a hope of warning some to avoid 
this dreadful malady ere it be too mte. It was the 
fiercest form of delirium tremens, the drunkard's own 
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disease, the terrible disease in which his wild screams 
preach temperance, and yet we will not hear. 

The entire night those dreadful screams continued. 
Mr. Lawson came to aid his superior ; the groom, the 
gardener, all were needed to restrain the preter- 
natural strength of the delirium, and hinder, if 
possible, further injury to the shattered limb ; but not 
until the morning when the sun arose, and the busy 
world awoke to its daily toil, was there stillness in 
that darkened room ; the struggle was over then, the 
strong man subdued, and death had claimed his 
own. 

He was cut off in his prime. Who cut him off p 
His constitution was ^ood ; no poverty, no want, no 
affliction had laid him low ; surelj his was the 
death of a suicide. Thev will bear him to his grave 
with pomp and show, and the dark plumes will wave 
over him, and a stone will tell that be died at the age 
of forty years ; but for forty more he might have 
lived in wealth and honour, and died respected and 
beloved, had it not been for the accursed drink, the 
bane of thousands upon thousands. Oh, when will 
they take warning ? 

Her love strong even in ther last dreadful scene, 
Mrs. Archer would not leave the sufferer, and, when 
at length she knew that all was over, she still sat on ; 
no word, no tear, no movement, betrayed her anguish. 

At length Dr. Mortimer, taking her by the hand 
without a word, led her away. 

And now his work was done. While listening to 
the raving of the dying man, while endeavouring to 
assuage his agony, he had felt no weariness ; and now 
it took the turn rather of excitement than the desire 
for repose. He mounted his horse, and galloped 
home. 

He was a bold rider, was Dr. Mortimer ; he loved 
horses, and though he rode them fast he fed them 
well, and gave them many a day of rest ; and the one 
he rode this morning was his favourite of all. It 
had been happily resting in the stable through that 
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long night of woe, and now was as ready as its master 
could desire for a gallop over the downs. 

The cool morning air and brisk exercise exerted 
their proper influence in soothing the doctor's mind. 
He had known Captain Archer long, and until the 
last year had respected and liked him ; and now his 
terrible death came on him as a shock indeed. 

He wished it were a fitting hour to call at the 
rectory. He felt in no mood for visiting his patients; 
but it would have been a relief to pour out some of 
his thoughts to. the worthy rector, whose whole life 
was spent in sympathy with others. 

At that moment a glimpse of the cottage where old 
Mrs. Douglas had lately dwelt recalled to his mind a 
duty to be done. ** Gilbert Archer must be written 
to," he said to himself ; " that poor woman has no 
one to do anything for her. I will go home and 
write this moment." 

He looked at his watch ; there would be just time 
to catch the early post. 

" And Eonald too, the poor dear boy ; only yester- 
day he left us, and now he must return. The 
Oakleys shall write to him, I have not the heart to 
do it." 

He hastened home, and wrote briefly and hurriedly 
to Gilbert. Then after a bath, and his breakfast, 
which, in spite of his agitation, was as substantial a 
one as could be desired, he was ready to walk to the 
rectory. 

The intelligence of the death of Captain Archer 
had not reached the Oakleys, and they nad just dis- 
persed through the house or grounds for their morn- 
ing duties, when the doctor appeared. 

Margaret's beaming face was the first he met, but 
it changed in a moment when she looked at him. 
" Something is the matter," she said quickly. How 
love will frighten itself ! A thought ran through her 
mind that the matter might be connected with 
Edward Dalrymple. 

^ Have you news from the Hall to-day ? " asked the 
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•doctor by way of reply. She felt relieved, but 
answered, " No." 

It must be told then, and by him. Margaret took 
him into their morning room, and at his request sent 
Lucy to summon her father from his study. He told 
them all — ^the draught of brandy which he had first 
discovered, and the smell of heated spirits which had 
needed no words to show him the cause of the fear- 
ful condition in which he had found his patient. 

^* Oh, how could Mrs. Archer, how could she do 
it ? " repeated Mrs. Oakley, as if the account of such 
conduct were incredible. 

" It is inconceivable," replied the doctor : " I could 
not have believed it, had I not had the proof. I 
taxed her with it while he was suffering, and she 
could not deny it." 

" But may it have been the nurse ? " urged Mrs. 
Oakley. 

" The nurse is a sober woman, and has too much 
knowledge of the danger to give spirits, unless 
under my direction. Unfortunately she yielded to 
Captain Archer's commands to leave the room for 
an hour's rest, and in her absence it was that this 
occurred." 

While Dr. Mortimer was still at the rectory, con- 
sulting what might be the most judicious mode of 
breaking to poor Eonald the dreadful tidings, Edward 
Dalrymple entered. 

W hen he had heard the story, he was prompt to 
act, with all the quickness of a young and energetic 
man. " I will go for him ; it will be better than 
letting him travel alone with this sorrow on his mind. 
He wSl remember me doubtless, though I have not 
often seen him ; and it will be some comfort to him 
to have a friend even such as I am." 

Margaret looked her thanks, but the others were 
warm in their acknowledgments. The doctor highly 
approved of the plan. 

" When will you go ? " 

" By the next train." 
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He looked at his watch. '' It starts in ten minutes ; 
I must be off — good bye.'* 

He turned to Margaret, and said, in a low voice, 
"You do not mind my going ? " 

" I like you to go," she whispered. 

The doctor left the house with him. 

" Talk to the poor boy, Mr. Dalrymple," he said ; 
** don't let him brood over his sorrows." 

" I will talk to him, sir, and I have news to tell him 
which mav interest him, as the Oakleys are such 
friends of his." 

" What news ? " asked the doctor. 

" Can you spare Margaret to me ? " he smilingly 
asked. 

" Margaret Oakley ! really ! I am so glad I May 
you be happy ! " exclaimed the doctor, earnestly, and 
■as he wrung his hand warmly. *^ I am glad to have 
heard one pleasant thing this dreadful day." 



CHAPTEE X. 

We must pass over a few months and find in the 
rectory a busy scene. In the autumn Gilbert Archer 
is coming to claim his bride, and it has been decided 
that on the same day Edward and Margaret should 
be united, so activity was the order of the day, and 
whether at the rectory or with Janet Hastings, 
Marion was busy with her preparations. 

Her own little fortune only sufficed to purchase a 
very simple trousseau, but she had many useful 
presents from loving friends, for all were interested 
in the orphan girl who had passed almost all her young 
life among them, and who was now to leave her home 
for the duties and trials of a wife. 

The plan for the young Dalrymples was now 
altered. Instead of remaining at Holmdale as curate 
to his father-in-law, Edward was about to undertake 
to assist the minister of an English chapel in a foreign 
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country, and it was decided that Bonald should ac- 
company the young couple. This entire change of 
air and scene, and the absence of all painful associa- 
tioDs, it was hoped would work wonders for the 
failing boy, and Margaret would be as a sister to 
liim. 

" Tou will get well, Bonald, I am sure," said Lucy 
Oakley to him one day while they were in her garden 
working together ; " you must not think of being ill ; 
I want to see you as strong as you were when first 
you came here, and looking bright and happy." 

'* I am sure I ought to look happy with such dear 
kind friends," returned the grateiul boy ; " but some- 
how I feel so old and sad, as if I never could shake 
off the load, and be as young as you are, Lucy." 

" Tou are four years younger than I am," said 
Lucy, '^ and you will learn to feel young again in the 
bright sun of Italy. Oh, how I wish I were going 
with you," she exclaimed soon after ; ** Helen Dal- 
rymple speaks so rapturously^ of the deep blue sky 
and the pure air and the wild flowers ; I think I 
should go mad with delight if I were there." 

"Then I hope you will stay at home, little 
Lucy," interrupted her father, who, on his way to 
the garden gate, had come up to them unperceived ; 
" you must be content to remain at home, for what 
should we do without you? It is bad enough to 
lose Margaret." 

" Dear papa, I would not leave you, as long as ^ou 
want me," cried Lucy, affectionately. " I don't think 
Agnes could make your tea or get your slippers so 
well as I can, so I must be content with Itonald's 
letters. Tou will write to me, Eonald, all to myself, 
will not you f and.tell me all about everything ? " 

Her father passed on his way. Bonald laughed as 
he promised her to write often and describe the 
scenery she so longed to behold, and Lucy loved to 
hear even that slight laugh again. 

** But I shall not like leaving you, Lucy dear ; you 
are like a sister to me. I mean," he added, hesi 
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tating, "that you are all like dear sisters, but it 
seems as if you Were more especially mine — ^you are 
nearest my age, you know." 

What means the expression on Lucy's face as she 
looked at him while he spoke? What mean the 
tears that glisten in her eyes as she answers, 

" Be my brother, Eronald ; my own brother of your 
age is in heaven," and she put her hands on his 
shoulders, and tenderly kissed his brow. 

They said no more then, those children, for Bonald 
was a child in years, though sorrow had made him 
feel prematurely old ; yet Lucy was almost a woman, 
and there was much of woman's tenderness in the 
love she felt for the lonely boy : and they went on 
tying up the flowers in silence. 

At length the important day dawned. The Octo- 
ber sun shone brightly, and a clear blue sky above 
them showed to advantage the happy party which 
issued from the rectory gate. 

There was no need of carriages, for a side gate 
from the garden opened into the churchyard, very 
near to the principal entrance. 

Mr. Oakley had shrunk at first from the effort of 
performing the ceremony ; but so urgent were the 
entreaties of both the girls, that at length he yielded, 
and, leaving to his son the duty of giving away his 
beloved Margaret, he was ready within the rails to do 
his trying share of the duties of the day. 

Mr. Hastings, at Marion's earnest entreaty, acted 
as father to her on the occasion ; and Janet, with 
Helen Dalrymple and Margaret's two sisters, shared 
between them the important office of bridesmaids. 
Janet had begged to be excused ; she was too old, 
she said, for a bridesmaid ; but Marion would take no 
denial, and insisted on having her own wa^. - 

'' Hemember, Janet, darling," she said, with a joyous 
smile, '' this is my last chance ; I am going to have a 
lord and master now, and never my own way again — 
it must be if Gilbert pleases afterwards I " 

" Well, this once then," said Janet ; " there will bo 
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no one to laugh at the poor old bridesmaid's grey 
hairs." 

" Laugh at you, Janet ? Who is there on earth 
mrho could do such a thing ? " 

Janet laughed herself as she replied, 

" There are some people who ridicule everything 
that is not exactly to their own taste ; but, however, 
we shall all be friends at your wedding, so I will 
submit to be dressed like those three pretty girls if 
it will give you pleasure, my own Marion." 

And though Janet Hastings had called lierself old, 
yet, from the becoming dress she was obliged to 
wear — the wreath of roses and long veil, together 
with the flush of agitated feelings which brightened 
her face — none, who had not previously known her 
age, would have guessed it then. 

The rector bore up bravely ; and gave the happi- 
ness of the two fair orides into the keeping of their 
husbands, without betraying the deep emotion which 
he would not allow to shake his frame ; and all the 
others behaved in the most proper manner. A few 
tears, perhaps, were unobtrusively shed; but those 
who felt the deepest — Mrs. Oakley, at parting with 
her first-born, and Janet, in her anxiety for her 
friend — were grave, and the quietest of all. 

Soon it was over ; the wedding breakfast was duly 
done, and the brides prepared to set off with their 
husbands, to begin life aiteah, far from their former 
homes. 

Only for a few days were Edward and Margaret to 
be absent, ere they should return to take charge of 
Bonald, and bid adieu to their beloved families before 
their departure for Italy ; but Marion was to enjoy a 
fortnight at the sea-side, and then proceed at once to 
her London home. 

Of course, Gilbert hopes soon to achieve a grand 
reputation, and to have more patients than he can 
well attend to ; but, as yet, he is only the assistant 
to Mr. Gregory, and his income is small. 

It was important that their dwelling should bet 
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near to that of his chief; and this was in a neigh* 
bourhood where house-rent was expensive. Auer 
much debating, therefore, of the advantages and dis- 
advantages . of the scheme, G-ilbert and Marion had 
decided that it would be more economical to take 
furnished lodgings for a time, and be spared the 
trouble and expense of housekeeping, till thej could 
afford it better. Two good-sized rooms, in a pleasant 
situation, they decided, were better than small rooms 
in a poor street, with the house to themselves. 

Mr. Gregory had been most kind, and had insisted 
on the young couple paying him a visit, while search- 
ing for lodgings; and Kate was delighted to have 
this opportunity of becoming intimate with the fair 
young bride — often, perhaps^ if truth must be told, 
rather more often than the newly married pair de- 
sired, she would accompany them in their walks in 
search of apartments. At length, they found some 
which bade fair to be all that was possible under the 
circumstances; and a week after their arrival in 
London, they entered the drawing-room which was 
now to be their home. 

It was a pretty room on the first-floor, looking out 
into a small square garden, whose blackened trees, and 
dark sodden turf, strove to beguile the mind with 
thoughts of the sweet country. 

The bedroom was on the same floor, looking on to 
leads, and with a goodly array of stabbus; in the 
background. But the house was clean, and as airy 
as you can find in London ; and the furniture, if not 
so handsome or so plentiful as Marion would have 
chosen, was yet neat and stainless: and her clever 
brain soon devised means of so arranging it as to 
give it a look of home. And a newly married woman, 
who loves her husband, and who married him from 
aflection, and not for rank, or station, or riches, is 
easily pleased with any home that she may share with 
him. 

So the wedding presents were arranged prettily 
^bout the room — the inlaid workbox, and tasteful 
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writing^esk, the fancy French stool, the glass and 
china ornaments, and, more valued than all, the 
cottage pianoforte, the gifb of Mr. Oakley to her 
whom he loved almost as his own child. There was 
also a little ornamental bookcase, full of presents 
from her various friends, who could not afford more 
sumptuous gifts, but who wished her to remember 
their love ; altogether, the room soon lost its lodging- 
house air, and looked, in reality, like a home. 

And now came the first trial : that which many a 
young wife feels bitterly, though it is so necessary 
and BO common that she does not mention it — the 
long day, after her husband is gone to his business. 

At nine o'clock, on the first morning after they 
were established in the square, Gilbert was obliged 
to leave his bride ; and even the hour of his return 
to dinner was uncertain. "It must be left," he 
said, " to Mr. G-regory, aud the requirements of his 
patients." So Marion had the prospect of passing 
the day alone. 

She set to work busily ; continuing to unpack and 
arrange her things, determined not to feel dull. 
Then she wrote a long letter to Janet Hastings, and 
then £[ate Gregory came in ta see how she liked her 
apartments ; and thus, with the addition of a long 
visit from her landlady, Marion found that the even- 
ing was drawing in. 

The landlady told her all she knew about the other 
lodgers, and all her own history, as it seemed to 
Marion, though, doubtless, it was only the part which 
it was most pleasant to tell. 

The house was large. There was another room on 
the side of the landing opposite to Marion's sitting- 
Toovor, occupied, the landlady told her, by /i married 
couple, of the name of Lysons. The gentleman was 
an artist, and got his livelihood by teaching, as well 
as by the sale of his paintings, and they had one 
little child, of about three years old. Their bedroom 
was on the floor above, where lodged also a young 
lady — a teacher of some 8ort-*very quiet and respect- 
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able — wbo onlj occupied one room, bat to wbom 
Mra. Ljsons was yctj kind. Then, downstairs, she 
said, there lived a gentleman, who seemed as if he 
were an author, for he spent the greater part of his 
time in writing ; and, she added, ^ He is the quietest 
gentleman anjbodj could wish to have in a house. 
He has the plainest dinner imaginable, and often 
only bread and cheese — and, would jou believe it, 
ma'am ? he never drinks a drop of beer, or wine, or 
anything of the sort ; he is a regular teetotaler, it 
seems to me — and yet he seems to enjoy very good 
health ! " 

Marion had not spent so many months with the 
Oakleys for nothing ; so she replied, — 

** Perhaps his abstinence is the cause of his good 
health." 

'' Well, ma*am, I suppose everybody had better do 
as they like. For my part, I should not feel well if 
I went without my beer at dinner and supper ; but I 
never drink spirits, nor my husband either — at least, 
very seldom," truth obliged her to add. " But I get 
a lecture about drinking, now and then, from our 
other lodger— one I have not told you about yet — 
the nicest old woman you ever saw in your life, 
ma*am, only she is scarcely ever at home : she goes 
out as sick-nurse ; and every one likes her so much. 
Eut you could not get that woman to touch a drop 
of spirits, if she felt ever so worn out, with sitting 
up at nights with sick and dying folk; she shudders 
at the bare word, and talks so seriously about it, that 
I declare my beer always tastes almost sour, after I 
have been with her ! " 

'' You seem to have a very pleasant set of lodgers 
— though there are so many of them," said Marion. 
''Yes, ma'am, they etre a nice set; and, you see, 
my husband and I think it best to let all the house, 
except just the kitchens and one small room upstairs, 
because it pays well, and we shall be able to retire, 
and live in the country, after a few years more ; and 
if we kept the parlour floor for ourselves, we should 
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lose Mr. Bamsay's rent — so it is best to put our- 
selves out a little for the present, you see, ma'am P " 

Marion acquiesced, of course : for what could she 
know about tne matter, except what Mrs. Ellis told 
her ? And when this visit was over, she sat down to 
her new piano : yet, none but plaintive airs seemed 
to come to her fmgers. She was beginning to wish 
very much to hear her Gilbert's step on the stairs : 
so she set the door ajar, and listened while she 
played. 

It was getting dusk, and the dusk turned to dark- 
ness ; there was no light in the room but what the 
fire SLffbrded : yet there was a gas-lamp on the oppo- 
site side of the road, which threw its dingy gleam 
on the ceiling. 

Marion, tired with the novelty of her situation, 
was dreamily playing, she scarce knew what, when 
she heard the door pushed gentlv open, and, turning 
her eyes towards it, saw a little curly-haired boy, 
with one tiny hand raised in an attitude of listening, 
peeping into the room. 

'*Oome in, little one!" she exclaimed; but the 
child, frightened at having been discovered, ran away 
as fast as he could. Marion sprang after him, but 
he was safe in the opposite room in a moment ; and 
Marion could hear him telling his mother that the 
'' lady with the pretty music " had seen him peeping 
in. Marion would have liked to have followed nim, 
but propriety forbade it ; so she returned to her own 
room to look, for the hundredth time, at her new 
watch. 

Then she lighted the lamp, and placed it on the 
table where the maid had uready laid the cloth for 
dinner; and she thought how nice it would look 
when Gilbert should come in. Yet he was not 
really late when he did come, only she had been 
unused to waiting all alone ; and when, at six o'clock, 
he came quickly in and clasped his beautiful wife 
in his arms, she was repaid for all her waiting by his 
expressions of love. 

o 
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Accustomed to the abstemiousness of lier Holm- 
dale friends, Marion had forgotten to provide any 
wine or beer for her husband. He laughed at her 
good-humouredly. 

" So you think you can starve me into becoming 
a teetotaler, do you, my darling?" he said, pleasantly. 
'^ No, no ; 1 cannot quite do without a little stimulus ! 
when one has been used to it, it is no joke attempting 
to give it up. But I will do it in the cheapest way. 
Here, Anne ! — is that your name ? — ^will you mind 
running to the * Bell ' fot a pint of brandy ? " and he 
was pulling out of his pocket some money to pay 
for it, when Marion cried, — 

'* Oh, dear Gilbert ! send for wine ; it is better 
than brandy." 

" Wine, then, this once ; to please my little wife ! 
Get me a bottle of sherry, Anne ! good — ^the best ! " 

The maid was gone, and they went on with their 
dinner. A feeling akin to pain seemed to strike the 
heart of Marion. She had such a horror of spirits 
after the terrible events of the past year in her 
country home, that she could not bear the thought 
of her husband drinking them ; but he chatted gaily 
and lovingly, and she could not long feel sad while 
he was so kind, and seemed so happy. 

The- wine was soon brought, and poured into a 
decanter. But even in her honeymoon Marion had 
never been prevailed upon to taste it, and she now 
again begged Gilbert to excuse her. 

" I am not accustomed to it, you know, dearest," 
she pleaded ; *' and, if for no other reason, it would be 
very bad economy for me to acquire a taste for it, so 
do you not your own self think I am wise not to 
begin? "and she took his large hand in her little 
gentle one, and looked lovingly in his face. He 
kissed the little hand, and then replied, — 

'* My pretty wife shall do as she likes, and I will 
always think her plans the wisest that can be de« 
visedi ; so she shall leave me the wine without giving 
me the great pleasure of seeing her drink it with 
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me. But you must not think me extravagant, pretty 



one." 



" Oh, no— not yoi*/" she answered, " because you 
require it. But I do not ; so, come, let me peel you 
an orange!" 

And so the evening passed. She played to him — 
not mournfully, now, but some of her most gladsome 
airs — ^and sang to him, or with him, the songs they 
had often sung together before. Then he told her 
all he had done that day ; and how kind Mr. Q-regory 
had been in letting him go home early ; and she 
recounted all that she had heard about the other 
occupants of their house, together with the visit of 
the curly-head to her room to listen to the music — 
and the evening passed happily away. 

The next day Mrs. Johnson and her two daughters 
arrived to pay their respects to the bride. They had 
been introduced at Mr. Gregory's house, and though 
their manners were of a different kind from those 
to which Marion had been accustomed, she could not 
reject their civil overtures, but received them with 
politeness. She had not yet seen either of the 
voung men, or her manner towards the ladies might 
have been less cordial; for it is wonderful the 
shrinking sensation which a young innocent girl 
feels in the company of sucq a man as Hector 
Johnson ; she knows not what he is, nor what is the 
cause of her disgust at him, but it is not on that 
account the less real. 

But having only seen the ladies as the dear friends 
of Miss Gregory, she showed them all her prettjr 
things, and let them try her piano, and made herself 
most agreeable to them all, so that Miss Julia ob- 
served to her sister when they had left her, that 
" though it was a * great take-in ' Mr. Archer having 
been engaged before he came to town, yet she cer- 
tainly was a very nice young lady whom he had 
married, even though she was so countrified and un- 
&8hionable." 

Certainly Marion had none of the airs of fashion- 

G 2 
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able life about her. The simple truthfulness of her 
character showed itself in her whole manner : and aa 
she thought not of herself, but how to give pleasure 
to others in all she said and did, she always succeeded 
iuBleasing. 

Other friends of the G-regorjs also called on her, 
so that a day seldom passed when she was quite 
alone ; and though she began very soon to long for 
the pure air of the country, she never uttered a word 
to show her yearning ; and she loved to walk with 
her husband whenever he could obtain leave for an 
hour, to take her to return her visits, or to walk 
down Eegent Street or Bond Street, and look into 
the gay shop-windows, which presented an amusing 
novelty to her. 

Except on l^ese occasions, Marion never ventured 
beyond the precincts of the dull square garden, where, 
in obedience to the advice of her loved friend, Jajaet, 
she took a constitutional daily; though she daily 
learnt more and more to do it as a duty, and ceased 
to notice the few smoke-^ed flowers. Had she been 
at Holm dale no wild hedge-flower would have escaped 
her eager eye. Yet the walk kept her in health ; and 
after a time she had a companion in the garden. The 
little child whose love for music had brought him to 
her room, had soon ventured there again, and, as 
Marion loved children, had made himself quite at 
home with her ; and after the acquaintance thus 
begun, she found herself chatting with his gentle and 
intelligent mother ; and then little Charlie would love 
to go out with her to the square, and run about in 
the onhr garden he had ever known. For Mr. and 
Mrs. Lysons were poor, and once only since the 
birth of their little one had they been able to go to 
the seaside for a month ; so Charlie did not know but 
that all trees had black stems, and all turf was dank 
and rotten. 

Yet was Charlie a happy little boy. No harsh 
words had he ever heard n*om either parent ; he had, 
even thus young, learnt not to touch the paints or 
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pictures, nor to disturb his father in his labours. He 
was his mother's cherished companion in that father's 
absence ; and now Marion's pianoforte seemed to 
cause the utmost enjoyment to his infant ear.' 

The young make friends very quickly ; and soon 
there sprang up a strong attachment between Mrs. 
Lysons and Marion, the little boy being, as children 
so often are, the connecting link. 

The pale young teacher also would sometimes be 
persuaded to leave her solitary room, and loin the 
cheerful inhabitants of the " first floor" ; and Marion 
felt interested in her, for she never forgot that the 
firiend she loved the best was doomed to the drudgery 
of teaching. Thus the dwellers in a London lodging- 
house, previously utter strangers, from being thus 
thrown together, began to form a pleasant party of 
friends, and Gilbert Archer felt happy to think his 
young wife was not doomed to be alone while he was 
unavoidably absent from her. 

The other lodger, the gentleman on the ground 
floor, seemed an isolated being. Marion had met him 
once or twice in the entrance hall in her walks to and 
from the square garden, when he would open the door 
for her with a respectful manner. She just observed 
that he appeared about forty years of age^ or he might 
have been more, for many grey hairs were mingled 
with the deep black of his head and beard. His 
manner was invariably grave, like that of one with 
whom the world had not dealt over kindly — or 
perhaps it was his own fault that he was now so sad 
and solitary. 

All the ladies in the house owned to a certain degree 
of interest in Mr. Eamsay ; but he kept quietly ^oof 
from them all, and his only friend was little Charlie, 
who would sometimes run uninvited into his room, 
but when there, would be received with a kindly 
welcome till it pleased his little mastership to run 
away again. 

Mrs. Ellis, the landlady, would sometimes look 
mysterious when speaking of her ground-floor lodger; 
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but it was suspected that her mystery rose not from 
her superior information, but n*om the unbounded 
curiosity to which, whether justly or not, all land- 
ladies are supposed to be subject ; so no one thought 
much of what ner hints might mean. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Ok the first Sundays after their arrival in London, 
Marion had prevailed on her husband to accompany 
her twice to church : but after a while, when he had 
been there with her in the morning, he declared she 
must take a walk with him in the afternoon. 

•' Only think," he argued; " all my time is taken up 
in looking after sick folk ; it is seldom that I can get 
to church even on a Sunday morning, but if by good 
fortune I do get an afternoon, do let me enjoy it by 
a pleasant walk with my wife." 

W hat could poor Marion do ? It was a trial to 
her to give up a habit which she had always esteemed 
BO great a privilege, yet she must yield to her husband, 
she thought ; so they set out for a long walk towards 
the country. 

It could not fail to be pleasant to our country-bred 
bride to breathe the sweet clear air, and to observe 
the last leaves which yet lingered on the trees, while 
those in the square garden had long since fallen. 

"In the evening I can get you to come to church 
again, cannot I ? " she asked, almost timidly, as they 
stood at their door on their return while he took out 
kia latchkey to open it. 

** Surely once is enough for my little wife ; she is 
quite good enough already ; what can be the use of 
wasting her time at church?" asked GQbert, in a 
laughing manner. 

** Well, dearest, you know I have always loved to go 

^ u^^^ ' *^^ *® ^ ^^^^S * S^^^ enough,' I hope I 
BnaU be a good deal better as I grow older, Gilbert." 
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And as by this time they were snugly sbut into their 
room, she threw her arms round his neck and said, 
*' We all need to watch and pray, dear one— the best 
of us is never what you call ' good enough.' '' 

He laughed and kissed her, then, putting her from 
him, exclaimed, " Come, come, I have heard one ser- 
mon to-day ; don't treat me to another, little one ; you 
know if you preach to me at •home, I need not go to 
church at all." 

There shot a pang through Marion's heart. Was 
it thus that every serious word was to be met by him to 
whom she had Entrusted her earthly happiness P But 
she shook off the unwelcome thought, and replied, — 

''Don't make yourself out so iireligious, Gilbert; 
I know you den't mean it.*' 

He laughed again, and Marion was obliged to retire 
to her bedroom and busy herself in changing her 
walking dress so as to be ready for dinner. 

The meal was scarcely over before a messenger 
arrived from Mr. Gregory's; Mr. Archer was wanted 
immediately to visit a sick person, as Mr. Gregory 
was out. 

" See how wicked people are," said Gilbert as he 
took up his hat, '* they will be ill even on Sundays. 
By the by, it is a pity I was not in church, it looks 
so well to be called out ; I will go with you next time. 
And what will you do while I am away, ray pretty 
Marion ? It is dull for you to be all alone." 

" I must do the best I can," she replied ; '' I must 
read, and hope for my husband's quick return." 

" Good bye, then," he said; he kissed her and was 
gone. 

Marion sent away the dinner-things. She longed 
to give the servant who waited on them some rest on 
the Sunday, but Gilbert had rejected her proposal of 
an early dinner. So she helped the poor girl to clear 
away, to the great astonishment of the said girl, who 
thought in her heart that so beautiful a young lady 
would not be able to do such a thing : and then Marion 
sat down by the fireside. 
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Sbe had spoken of books, but she took none in her 
hand, only sat there looking into the fire. 

Mrs. Lysons she knew was gone to church with her 
husband, and Charlie was fast asleep upstairs, so she 
had no one to speak to, and her solitary state was 
just what was wanted to reawaken the painful feelings 
which had been created by many observations of her 
husband on that day. She had checked them when 
first they arose, and she did not like to entertain them 
now, but they would come. 

She remembered Janet Hastings* warning words, 
and wished she might not find her faithful friend too 
just in her appreciation of Gilbert's character : then 
she started up hastily, and exclaimed aloud, — 

" "What a fool I am to tease myself in this way, 
just because I am tired and lonely, and so ugly 
thoughts come naturally ! I will f$ot think of it any 
more^ My own dear Gilbert, I will not wrong you by 
unkind thoughts." 

S]}e opened her piano and sat down, and sang, one 
after another, the sacred songs she had so often sung 
while sitting at her grandmother's feet little more 
than a year ago. And the tears fell softly down her 
cheeks as, while singing of the Christian's hope and 
faith, she thought of that loved hand which had been 
wont to be laid on her head so caressingly, but which 
was now in the silent grave. Then she began a hvmn 
which told of heavenly hope and joy above, and she 
pictured to herself that loved one free from old age 
and its infirmities — free from the worn-out body, re- 
joicing not in faith but in sight ; and her heart felt 
soothed and calmed. And while thus employed, she 
scarcely noted how long a time her husband was 
absent from her. She sang some hymns, too, that 
were especial favourites of her friend Janet, and the 
music they loved seemed, as it were, to bring before 
her each iriend whom^he valued. 

She once heard the house door open, and ran to the 
top of the stairs. It was Mr. and Mrs. Lysons com- 
ing home. After one word of kindly greeting, Marion 
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returned to her piano, for she would not intrude on 
that couple, who seemed so happy together in the 
quietness of their Sabhath enjoyment. So she sang 
on, till, perceiving that the fire had burnt down very 
low, after feeding it with coals, she looked at her 
watch. 

" Ten o'clock ! And he went at seven ! How I 
wish he was not a doctor ; doctors never have any 
time that is really their own. What can keep him 
so late ? '* 

But there was nothing for it but patience ; so she 
sat down by the fire again, and, too tired to read, gave 
herself up to that uncomfortable condition of mind, 
waiting and watching, with a vague feeUng of pain, 
one knows not for what. 

The clock of the neighbouring church struck eleven. 
It was hard to bear. Forgive Marion, dear reader ; 
this was her first evening of long watching for her 
husband ; besides, she would have felt it less yester- 
day, but somehow it chimed in with what had crossed 
her mind to-day, and brought, too, much pain along 
with it. 

With what a feeling of relief she at length heard 
what seemed a fumbling of the key in the latch ; for 
the street was quiet now, and she could hear every 
sound. In a moment after the house door opened and 
her husband's tread was heard on the stairs. Marion 
was on the landing, and in his arms in an instant. 

'' I am so glad you are come back," was her invo- 
luntary exclamation. 

" Yes, I am late," he replied ; " I could not get 
away ; the poor fellow was dying, and there was no- 
thing to be done, but the mother would not let me 

go. 

He sat down in the easy-chair and then said, — 

** Get me a drop of warm drink, darling ; I feel 
weary with such an evening's work." 

**Will you have tea or coffee, dearest P" she 
asked. 

" Oh, I can't take either of them; they do one no 
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good; you have the kettle there— mix me a little 
brandy and water, there's a good child," said Gilbert. 

She looked at him, and again a pang shot through 
her heart. 

" Do try a little nice strong coffee : surely it will 
be better for you than brandy, Gilbert dear." 

She trembled as she spoke, and he answered 
hastily, — 

" Nonsense, child, you do not know what a man 
feels when he has been so long in a sick-room ; come, 
give me the brandy, and say no more about it." 

What was to be done? Marion had promised to 
" obey " her husband. With a hand as unsteady as 
if she had herself partaken of the intoxicating 
draught, she poured out the spirits, the smallest 
quantity that she dared, but his eye was watching 
her to see that he had full allowance, then he mixed 
with it the water and the sugar. 

Happily Gilbert did not observe her distress, for 
she felt too truly that in his then state of mind it 
would have made him angry. She brought out a 
plate of biscuits in hopes he might be inclined to 
partake of them and drink less of the poisonous 
draught ; and then, taking a low chair beside him, she 
sat looking gently, lovingly at him. 

He had not the look of a man who had come from 
a sick chamber. His eyes were red and his voice nob 
quite so clear as she had ever heard it ; and, in 
spite of her efforts, the unbidden thought would 
obtrude itself — is this the^r*^ glass of liquor he has 
had this evening ? Alas ! in truth it was not. While 
in the house of the dying man he had retired to the 
dining-room, where the ill-judging hospitality of the 
parents of the dying had pressed upon him some 
spirits and water, of which thev had themselves also 
partaken. It was this act of theirs, probably, which 
awakened in Gilbert the desire for more when he 
reached his home ; for he had never before distressed 
Marion by asking for it, though he had insisted that 
brandy should form a part of her stores. 
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When we feel much, how often we choose for our 
conversation those subjects which are the farthest 
&om our own thoughts ! Marion knew nothing, and 
at that moment cared nothing, about the patient who 
bad so long delayed her husband ; but she began to 
make inquiries about him nevertheless. ** Who was 
he ? Young or old ? What was he dying of ? " 

'* You ask a good many questions at once, Marion. 
Why, his name I forget ; 1 am not sure that I heard 
it. He is young, not much above twenty I should 
think, dying of consumption. He cannot live many 
hours more. His parents are both with him, and 
two sisters seem broken-hearted about him. They 
are painful scenes, my Marion, that one has to witness 
as a medical man : they all look at one so, and seem 
to think one can do something, when the kindest 
thing is to let the poor fellow alone to die as he 
must." 

"Did. he suffer much ? " asked Marion. 

" Much ? Oh, yes ; but don't let us talk of it 
now ; I have got away from it, and I want to forget 
it. Let us go to rest, for very likely they may send 
to me again in the morning, and I feel tired now." 

They did send in the morning, and G-ilbert had to 
spend some three or four hours of the day, with the 
concurrence of Mr. Gregory, beside the dying youth, 
For the rest of the time he was occupied as usual in 
his profession, and Marion was left alone. 

The good sleep of the night, however, had greatly 
restored her spirits, and with the readiness of a san- 
guine nature, she set herself to the tasks she had 
appointed, or that her small attempts at housekeeping 
required, aided, meanwhile, or hindered, as the case 
might be, by the visits of little Charlie. When all 
was done, she ventured gently to tap at the door of 
Mrs. Lysons' room, and ask for admittance. 

There sat the painter busy with his work, only 
looking up for a moment to greet his young fellow 
lodger ; but Mrs. Lysons seemed glad to see ner,and 
began to talk kindly. 
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" I wished so much to see you last eyening, Mrs. 
Archer ; we had such a sermon as I think woidd have 
done you good. I don't mean in a lecturing way," 
continued she, with a smile ; " hut it seemea to offer 
such encouragement to those who were just heginning 
the duties and trials of life, that I wished you had 
been there." 

'^ My husband was so anxious for a walk into the 
country, he is so tied to his profession, you know," 
was Marion's answer, '^ and he was called away soon 
after you went out to attend a dying bed." 

"Ah, I heard 1 Mrs. Ellis told me it was poor 
young Mr. Dawson who is dying. What a terrible 
thing for his family to have him die in that 
manner!" 

Marion felt surprised at the tone in which these 
words were uttered, so she said, — 

" I thought consumption was a very common way 
of dying." 

" Yes," returned Mrs. Lysons, " it is common, and 
when sent by the hand of a loving Eather to take 
his children to Himself, it is a disease which often 
shows much of mercy in it : but in this case, having 
been brought on, I believe, by the poor young man's 
intemperance, it is dreadful." 

" And is that really the case ? " asked Marion, with 
a shudder. 

" Mrs. Ellis says there is no doubt of it. He got 
into drinking habits almost from boyhood, and is 
now dying of their consequences." 

Marion was silent, for her heart was full, and, per- 
ceiving that the subject was painful to her, Mrs. 
Lysons changed it by saying, — 

"How beautifully you were singing last night 
when we came in; if you had not come out and 
caught us, we should have stood on the landing to 
listen to you. And you had a listener downstairs." 

" Had IP" asked Marion, in surprise ; "who could 
that be ?" 

" When we opened the door, there stood Mr. 
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Bamsay in the passage, leaning against the wall. I 
could see bj the light of the lamp that tears were 
running down his cheeks, as if you had awakened 
painful feelings, and yet chained him to the spot* 
I^ut when he saw us he bowed, and retreated in 
double quick time to his own room." 

" Well, poor man, if he likes music, I am glad he 
heard it," said Marion ; " he seems to have but few 
pleasures. I wish we knew who he is, or what 
he writes ; I should like to see some of his com- 
positions." 

''He is too close for us," said Mrs. Ljsons, 
smiling ; " he evidently thinks that female curiosity 
is not a thing to be indulged. If he wished to be 
polite he could easily send us up a copy of the maga- 
zine, or whatever it is, to which he contributes ; or, 
if it is an independent work, he still might let us see 
it. He has no mercy on us, and yet he need not be 
afraid of two married women. Perhaps it is Miss 
Welldon who keeps him in alarm. He thinks she 
might be too much for him." 

Here the painter put in a word. 

** When ladies begin to talk scandal, they had better 
change the subject ; had they not, Annie P It is a 
bad habit to get into." 

'' So it is, you dear good man, and we won't say 
another word that can be called scandal/' replied 
Mrs. Lysons, gaily. " What a blessing it is to have a 
husband at hand to warn one against one's faults I 
He has been trying to make me as good and sensible 
as himself for the last five years, Mrs. Archer, and 
yet he has a hard job of it sml." 

'' Borne was not built in a day," returned Marion ; 
** but I wish I were as good as you are, even before 
further improvement." 

" Now take care, or you will have a lecture your- 
self ; for if there is one thing more than another that 
my husband hates, it is flattery, and he can speak 
severely about it if he pleases. I often think it is a 
pity he was not a parson instead of a painter." 
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" Perhaps," said Marion, " he can do more good as 
a layman than as a parson, since ignorant people ima- 
gine that the latter tries to do good only because he 
is paid for it." 

" We may all do good if we have good principles, 
and if we will but be consistent," said Mr. Lysons. 

" But it is not everybody who has good principles 
to be consistent with," continued Marion. 

" Let us think of owrselvea and not of others," 
said Mr. Lysons ; '' it 'is easier to mend ourselves than 
our neighbours, though it may not be so pleasant to 
see our own faults as theirs ; we are Always wonder- 
fully clever for other people." 

" I am afraid we are not generally too fond of 
mending our own faults," said Marion. 

Mr. Lysons left his easel and advanced to the 
spot where Marion and his wife were sitting, and 
then said gravely,— 

" My dear young lady, I am forty years old, and you 
are twenty ; may I speak to you as a father would ? " 

" To be sure you may." 

** Then let me beg you not to generalize in speaking 
of * ourselves.' "It is easy to say * we generally ' are 
not fond of mending our faults, and to hide oneself 
under that sweeping phrase ; but would you like to 
say that you do not wish to mend your faults ? " 

" Now really, Philip dear, are you not almost too 
hard on our poor little friend? What faults have 
you perceived in her ? " exclaimed Mrs. Lysons. 

" None," he answered, with a kindly smile ; " but 
still, seeing she is but human, I take it for granted 
that she must be conscious of some imperfections, 
though we have not discovered them ; and I wish her 
to watch over Tierself, instead of taking shelter 
under that convenient * we.' " 

"I am sure I am really obliged to you, Mr. 
Lysons," said Marion ; "but now would you please to 
tell me of some of my faults, and the right way to 
correct them P I should do it so much better with 
your assistance." 
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" Tou have me there," he replied, " for I must first 
find out your faults, Mrs. Archer. Now will you 
forgive an impudent man, whose wife has spoilt him 
and made him rude and conceited ? ' * Marion laughed, 
and the painter returned to his work. 

" I often think the hest way to overcome our faults 
is to aim at virtues," said Mrs. Lysons, continuing 
the subiect ; " if we daily strive to become more 
spiritually minded, more gentle, more patient, more 
thankful, our faults will vanish of themselves, the 
noxious weed overcome by the healthy plant." 

" Dear Mrs. Lysons," said Marion, earnestly, ** you 
must help me in these high aims. I fear my life has 
been too happy a one, and I have been too much 
indulged, to have thought as seriously as I ought." 

" xou are young yet, my dear, but it is well to 
learn betimes the secret of looking to 6od as our 
Pather, and upon the blessed Saviour as our Priend 
and Brother. 

"I have seen the blessed effects of it in my 
precious grandmother and some dear friends at 
Holmdale," answered Marion ; ** and till I came here, 
I fancied I could feel just as they did; but some- 
how " she stopped and hesitated ; she did not wish 

to show to these new friends the pain that yesterday 
had struck upon her heart ; but Mrs. Lysons, kindly 
interrupting her sudden silence, filled up her sentence 
for her : it was the best thing she could do. " Some- 
how now, my dear, you feel that you have begun the 
world afresh ; and in the long hours of your husband's 
absence and the unavoidable feeling of loneliness 
that will sometimes oppress you, you are beginning 
to feel the want of a nearer acquaintance with that 
Eriend who ' sticketh closer than a brother.' " 

" How well you understand me I" exclaimed Marion, 
laying her hand upon that of her friend. 

*^ Because I know the feeling so well. Though my 
dear husband is so much more with me now than 
yours can be with you, yet when first we married he 
was obliged to be away almost all day, so I was early 
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led to seek the knowledge of one who can never 
leave me." 

" How did you seek it P " asked Marion. 

"There is but one way — hj prayer, by telling the 
Lord how far I felt myself to De from his heavenly 
peace, and how much I needed his presence." 

" Oh, yes, I know ; that is what my darling Janet is 
so often saying. How I wish you knew Janet, Mrs. 
Lysons ; you would love her so much." 

" I must love Janet's friend instead," returned the 
elder lady, affectionately, " if she will allow me to do 
80 ; and I shall love her all the more when I see she 
loves my Lord." 

Thus they went on in kind and pleasant converse, 
till after a knock at the house door, the maid informed 
Marion of the arrival of a visitor, and she returned 
to her drawing-room to greet Kate Ghregory. 

What a contrast was the lively, thoughtless, 
worldly-minded girl to the friend she had just left ! 
Yet Kate was good-natured and of an amiable dis- 
position, and she had come merely because she thought 
the young wife must be dull aU alone. She tried to 
persuade her to walk out with her, but Marion was 
resolute to go nowhere without her husband, so the 
kind offer was refused. 

" Have you seen the Johnsons lately ? " asked Miss 
Gregory. 

" They were here last week," replied Marion ; "they 
invited me to go to the play with them, and then to go 
to their house to supper, but I did not like to go. I 
never was at a play, and I do not think I should like it." 

*' I^ot Hke the play ! " exclaimed Kate, in amaze- 
ment ; " why, I like it above all things ; and then 
those suppers at the Johnsons* are so pleasant — unless, 
at least, Mr. Hector chooses to make one of the 
party, and then he is sure to get so loud and dis- 
agreeable, that if it were not a rude thing to say, I 
should tell you he was quite drunk." 

" Drunk ! and at his father's table ! " cried Marion, 
astonished. 
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. '* Well, not BO bad as he is when out of the house, 
I believe,'* returned £ate, " but I am told he is seldom 
sober now." 

" And what do his parents do P Are they aware of 
it ? " asked Marion, with a shudder. 

" They must know a good deal, though I suppose 
neighbours are better up to such things than the 
parties more immediately concerned; but they let 
him do as he likes : they have never tried to restrain 
him. I can't bear him," Kate continued ; " you have 
not seen him yet, but I am sure you will hate him." 

Notwithstanding the free good-nature of her young 
visitor, Marion could not help experiencing a feeling 
of relief when she rose to take leave. 

Kate Gregory had not lived in the same sort of 
moral atmosphere as that which had hitherto sur- 
rounded our young bride. There was an appearance of 
want of feeling, and of incapacity to appreciate any 
but the lightest subjects of conversation, that jarred 
uncomfortably on Marion's feelings : yet she did not 
like to own it to herself, for Kate was most flattering 
in her attentions to her, and Gilbert had said that he 
wished them to be friends ; and Gilbert's lightest wish 
was law to her loving heart. 

As Marion opened her door for Miss Gregory to 
go out, little Uharlie came running in. "Will you 
come out and run in the garden ? " he asked, throw- 
ing his little arms around her neck as she stooped to 
caress him. " Come and play with Charlie's new ball 
— only see what a pretty one 1 Mr. Eamsay gave it 
to him." 

So he ran with her into the next room to fetch her 
bonnet, and out they went. And an hour in the 
garden, even in that London autumnal air, sent her 
back to the house with her own soft colour, and gentle 
eyes beaming with their loving expression again. 

What a blessing is a child I How often does it 
cheer us, and draw us out of ourselves to share its 
happiness ! 

The cheerfulness which little Charlie had been in- 
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shninental in producing in the heart of the '' pretfcy 
lady," as he called her, was further increased by her 
husband returning home at afi earlier hour than 
usual; and as she sat with him at their quiet dinner, 
and chatted to him of all that she had done that day, 
and heard all G-ilbert chose to tell her of his own 
doings, Marion felt as happy as if no cloud had ever 
darkened her brow. She had taken care to have a 
supply of good wine in the house, and bore with 
a smile her husband's remonstrance on her " extrava- 
gance," while she replied to it, — 

**Well, Gilbert dearest, if you were to turn 
teetotaler like me, you know, it would of course save 
a great deal of money ; but if you must have some 
stimulant, it must not be brandy." 

"What a ridiculous horror my Marion has of 
brandy ! Why should it be worse than wine ? " 

" It is more intoxicating, dearest, vou know it is ; 
and then people get so fond of it, they drink more 

and more till *' she stammered and stopped, 

while Gilbert laughed. 

" So you really are afraid of my getting tipsy, are 
you, pretty one? Come, own that such is your 
charitable view of your husband's character." 

Poor Marion's face was crimson, as she said, " How 
can you talk of such a thing, Gilbert ? if you were 
to become a — a " 

"There! out with the word — a ' drtmkardy^ ** 
laughed Gilbert again. " So you really fear that, do 
you ? But now tell me, what would my little wife do 
in such a case p " 

" Die ! " And she looked as if she spoke truly. 

** My own Marion, don't talk such nonsense, or put 
yourself in a fright about nothing. I am not going 
to follow that poor fellow down at Holm dale, I 
promise you, so don't make yourself miserable." 

She threw herself into his arms and burst into 
tears. 

" What — ^why — what is the matter P " he ex- 
claimed in astonishment ; and he petted and soothed 
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her as he would a cbild^and in time she grew calm 
— the expression of his lo?e did her good ; and at last 
she looked up smiling^ and said, — 

''You must forgive me, dearest, for you cannot 
Goaceiye the horror I have of drink." 

" Never think of it, then, in connection with me," 
he said ; '* depend upon it I will take care. But as to 
going without ' drink,' as you call it, altogether, why, 
it would be the death of me at once." 

" It has not killed Mr. Oakley nor Mr, Frederick," 
she ventured to whisper. 

" Well, they live in the country, and can bear it, I 
suppose ; I only know that I could not. And you 
imagine that Frederick Oakley drinks only water 
vrhen he is at Oxford ? " 

** Indeed, but I know he does," said Marion, eagerly, 
*' for I have seen his letters, giving such humorous 
descriptions of the astonishment of some of his 
friends at his having left it off. He makes a joke of 
it to them, you know, but to one, a very particular 
.friend, he told all the story of saving the money, and 
buying Yinum and the chaise, and the young man de- 
clared he would go down to Holmdale to make love to 
dear little Lucy in consequence : for she, you know, 
is suspected of having been the originator of the 
plan." 

" Well, let them carry it on till they are tired of it ; 
but I have always been accustomed to drinking some- 
thing better than water, and I must go on." 

" What a pity children are ever allowed to drink 
anything else! " said Marion, gently. 

" Poor things I What a set of milksops you would 
have us all to be ! But come, put away the wine for 
to-day, and give me some music, will you, m 
darling p I am so tired that I cannot sing with you 
fear." 

" I will play you to sleep then," she said, smiling ; 
and, kissing him as she left her place in his arms, she 
put the wine carefully away, and sat down to her 
pianoforte. 

H 2 
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CHAPTEE Xir. 

I 

How little Marion Arcber knew the commotion 
which was stirred up by hep playing, when heard by 
the occupant of the room below I 

If Mr. Earn say was writing at the time, the pen 
would drop from his hand : he would start up, and 
strike his brow, as if to allay some sudden pain — 
then walk up and down the room — then stop again, 
and listen : and sometimes, when he again sat down, 
it was to bury his head in his hands, and groan aloud. 
He could never write nor read while Marion played. 
And yet there was nothing wonderful in her playing. 
True, she had a correct ear, and that which gives to 
all music its chief beauty — a most feeling " touch " ; 
and when she sang, her voice expressed the spirit of 
her song, whether gay or serious, triumphant or 
plaintive, was the strain she chose. 

Yet, to Mr. Bam say, it always sounded like the 
voice and manner of some friend long since departed ; 
it awakened feelings of the long-ago, and recalled to 
his heart the loved and lost, whose memory he was, 
perhaps, striving to efface from his bosom. For what 
has a man, who must write for his daily bread, to do 
with the feelings of the past — ^unless, indeed, he 
can weave them into some story, sufficiently dis- 
guised for none to recognize the realities, yet so 
touchingly painted as to win the applause he de- 
sires ? And truly, the life of this now quiet lodger, 

in those ground-floor rooms of Square, had 

been one of turmoil and noise — most unlike that 
which now he led. Sin had held him captive for 
years. He had lost his friends, his home, his cha- 
racter, his profession ; and now he lived a lonely man 
— the very parents, who once had joyed over their 
qherished son, being ignorant even whether he is 
yet alive. Yes, Mr. Eamsay is an outcast 1 If he 
die to-morrow, there will be money found in his 
desk put by to bury him with ; but none, will wear 
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even the mockery of mourning for him, for none 
there are with whom he can claim kith or kin. The 
hopes of his youth are dead and gone— cut awaj by 
his own hand ! 

Oh, if Marion Archer could hear him tell the 
history of his life, with more anxiety than ever would 
she strive to save her husband from the intoxicating 
cup; for it was drink that had brought about the ruin 
of this man. Born to competency, and early intro- 
duced to a lucrative profession, he had yet been 
allowed, as a child, to drink ireely of wine or beer ; 
a glass of wine bad also often Deen taken, in his 
presence, by his mother, at any hour of the day, if 
she felt tired ; and though he had never seen Aer, or 
his father either, in the slightest degree affected by 
their moderate use of these drinks, the habit had 
gradually been acquired of taking them when he 
chose; and when released fro;n the restraints of 
home, he soon discovered a taste for strong drinks, 
which it was but too easy for him to gratify. He 
became a decided drunkard. His employers, after 
vainly endeavouring by argument to reclaim him, had 
cast him off at last ; and his prospects thus destroyed, 
he returned to his family a disgraoed and ruined man. 
for a time, they upheld him, and refused to believe 
him to be so tar fallen as was said ; but, at length, 
even their patience gave way — the anger of his father 
burst forth upon him, and he left his home, never to 
return. 

Por some years afterwards, restless and miserable, 
he lived, no one knew how, but often in the most 
abject poverty — ^yet given up to his fatal propensity, 
and seeming on the high road to the grave. And 
now he had no hope. What right has the drunkard 
to the bright hopes of the Gospel P He had felt his 
own unworthiness : the thought of an ever-present 
God had long been hateful to him, and he gladly 
took refuge in unbelief of the very existence of that 
Being whose holiness he offended eveiy moment; 
and he found some consolation in hardening his cour 
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science, bj likening himself to the "beasts that 
perish," and in imagining that when this short life 
was over, there would be an end of all of him for ever. 
He souqht the lie, and learnt to believe it, and prided 
himself on his sagacity and superiority to poor fools, 
who still went on believing in their own immortality, 
and their responsible situation as beings competent 
to choose between good and evil. 

Accident — what we call accident, for it does befall 
US, we see not how ; yet the Christian knows Who 
moves the strings, if we may so speak, and orders all 
— ^but an accident which was very near being fatal, 
led to Eamsay's becoming an inmate of a London 
hospital. 

In a state of intoxication, he had slipped over a 
strip of orange-peel, lying on the pavement ; and 
when he was taken up, it was discovered that his leg 
was broken. And in that hospital for many days he 
lay in agony. The evil condition of his blood, con- 
sequent upon his drinking propensities, showed itself 
in the difficulty with which the most skilful surgeons 
could get the wound to heal ; but their low regimen, 
cleanliness, and the pure air of the ward, so different 
from that which he had lately been accustomed to 
breathe, at length proved successful, and the surgeons 
ventured to hope that he would recover. 

"Whilst he lay there, racked by pain, a ministering 
angel daily visited him — a woman, neither young nor 
beautiful, unless the peaceful gentle look on her 
worn face might be considered beauty — heard the 
fearful oaths with which he cried out in his pain 
— for infidels can take the Holy Name into their lips, 
to add pungency to a curse — and from his loud im- 
patient ravings she soon gathered the condition of 
his mind. She saw that this poor wretch, now being 
rescued from the jaws of death, was ignorant as an 
idiot of the life to come, without the idiot's excuse 
that his poor mind cannot conceive of it. And so 
well did tnis good woman know the value of the soul 
thus courting destruction, that, instead of turning 
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from him with horror, she felt a deep desire to rescue 
him, and to bring him to the foot of the cross of 
Christ. 

One day, when she approached his bed, Bamsaj 
appeared to be sleeping ; the deep dark brows were 
bent, as in a frown, while now and then a nerve of 
the face twitched, as with sudden pain. She knelt 
beside the bed, and there, as a mother might pour 
out her heart to G-od in intercession for her first- 
born, she prayed aloud for him who laj sleeping 
there. She spoke of his present state of unbelief, 
of his love for drink, his utter alienation from all that 
is good ; she prayed as if she was confessiugybr him, 
pouring out his heart in prayer, instead of her own ; 
and then she besought the mercy of her Father on 
the prodigal. '^ He does not wish to come — he does 
not want Thy love 1 He loves his sins too well ! 
Tet pity him — come down and pity him ! Oh, leave 
the * ninety and nine ' who love Thy name, and 
come after this poor wanderer, until Thou find 
himl" 

Bamsay was not asleep. He had feigned sleep 
when he heard her footsteps, for she had read to him 
yesterday from the Book of truth, and his whole 
heart had revolted against it : so that he had resolved, 
if possible, to prevent any further attempt of the 
kind. Her gentle sympathizing manner had often 
soothed him, but now that she seemed to consider him 
well enough for her to " trouble " him on religious 
matters, he hardened himself against her: for hid 
language to his Maker had long been, ^' Depart from 
me, for I desire not the knowledge of thy ways ! " 
And he bated to hear of the love of Him whom he 
had taught himself to deny. 

But now, when he heard those fervent supplica- 
tions — those prayers, as if for life, uttered on his 
behalf, by a total stranger — pleadings, such as in all 
his days he had never heard before — the fallen man 
lay as if spell-bound : he could not speak, he dared 
not move ; though his visitor was addressing a Being 
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to him unknown, whom he believed incapable of 
either hearing or answering her prayers, yet, not for 
worlds would he have interrupted her. His heart 
beat quickly — ^he trembled ; and, at length, when her 
eyes, which ^had been fixed upwards, as if they taw 
the mercy-seat, fell on his face, what was her astonish^ 
ment to see through the dark eyelashes tears' — gushing 
tears, falling on the pillow ! She waited a moment : 
in heart asked wisdom from on high, and then, with<- 
out another word — ^without one word addressed to 
the wretched man, she softly left the ward, and 
hastened to her home. 

That hour was the beginning of another life to the 
poor prodigal. The last words of that earnest prayer, 
"Come after this poor wanderer, until Thou find 
himl** were never absent from his mind: the un- 
belief of years, without a word of reasoning, without 
a hesitating thought, was gone. It was a real Being 
to whom that woman prayed : he felt it to be so ; and 
l(mg ere she had reached her home, he had repeated, 
again and again, " Come after this poor wanderer — 
come, come after him I " and while the scalding tears 
gushed from his eyes, the answer of peace was brought 
to his heart. 

Soon this violent emotion proved too much for his 
exhausted frame \ but, instead of fever ensuing, he 
merely fell into a real sleep, and when he woke again, 
lay feeble as a child, yet with a feeling of peace that 
to him was unaccountable. 

How he watched the hours till that messenger of 
mercy should come again ! 

When on the following morning the surgeon 
dressed his wound, to his astonishment the patient 
bore the pain without a murmur ; no oath escaped his 
lips, only now and then a gentle " Thank you, sir," 
while the nurse and surgeon looked at one another 
with wonder. They had no key to the mystery ; they 
did not know that the proud man's heart was broken, 
and the desire after the knowledge of G-od awakened 
in him whose life had hitherto been one of stupid 
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defiance of his !M!aker. They only saw the result, 
and it filled them with amazement. 

At length the widow came. Gently she approached 
the bed, her heart raised the while in inward 
prayer; but what was her joy when the poor 
penitent reached out his hand and said, " Oh, bless 
you, bless you ! " 

8he looked at him, and could not but observe the 
altered countenance,* the look of deep anxiety with 
which he met her gaee. She was unable to speak for 
a moment, so he began, — 

" Is there not something in that book to tell me I 
may hope for pardon P" 

She opened her little Bible, and, on her knees 
beside the bed, read out the story of the Father's 
love to the poor prodigal, the coming out to meet him 
when he was yet ** a great way off," the tender kiss 
and the outburst of joy with which the wanderer was 
welcomed home. 

Again the tears fell fast, and the widow herself 
could scarcely see for strong emotion ; but well she 
knew that blessed story, often had she read it to 
poor penitents, and often, after her reading, had 
there been " joy in the presence of the angels of 
God." 

And now when she had done, with the book still 
open before her, she began again td pray. 

She seemed to divine his feelings now, as she 
had done before, seemed to pour out his heart in 
words which he would himself have chosen had he 
known how to pray. He held out his wasted hand 
towards her, and she raised -it between her own till 
her prayer was done. Then she slowly rose and 
«aid, — 

^' I must leave you now, you are too weak to talk 
to-day ; God be with you, my friend." And she lefD 
him to himself, for many poor sufferers in those beds 
of pain were watching for her coming. 

And thus, by the overruling Providence he had so 
long denied, was this poor rebel brought to his 
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Saviour's feet. He learnt to perceive the sin which 
had so long enslaved bim, and to accept the offers of 
mercj with the simplicity of a little child. He felt 
them to he true now, and needed no argument to 
prove that the religion of Christ is a reality indeed. 

Day after day during his long and tedious illness, 
this ministering angel came. He never knew her 
name ; none knew it in that hospital ; hut it was 
written in heaven, and every day she saw more cause 
to rejoice over the blessed fruit of her faithful 
prayer. 

Poor Eamsay told her all the terrible history of his 
life : he did not spjire himself; and oftentimes she 
shuddered at his description of the vile scenes in 
which he had been an actor : and when he said how 
he had loved the drink that had been his ruin, and 
described the agony it had been to him whenever he 
nad been debarred from it for a short time, she 
trembled, and said with earnestness, — 

*' Nothing but complete abstinence can ever save 
you from ftdling, my friend ; you must resolve never 
to touch one drop of drink again." 

" Never, never, never, sball one drop pass these 
lips !'' he cried ; " I would do anything, suffer anything, 
rather than drink again ! Oh," he continued, with 
vehemence, " if parents did but know the evil they 
do when first they give wine to their children, they 
could not do it as they do." 

'* In most cases, I believe, they err through igno- 
rance," replied the widow. **6ut our affair, dear 
friend, is with yourself: you will promise not to 
me but to Him who can strengthen you to keep your 
resolution, never to drink again?" 

''In His holy name, and seeking strength from 
Him, I promise to abstain," he answered, solemnly. 
*' Dear friend, you will not cease your prayers for me 
when I leave this place and begin to struggle with 
the world once more ; but you may rest assured 
that, whatever be my temptations, thU sin, at least, 
shall be one into which 1 shall never fall. Years 
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ago all m J earthly happiness, all m j earthly prospects 
were ruined by strong drink ; but ruin only served to 
harden me — mercy has found me now, and you have 
been the angel to recall me to myself and to my Ood. 
Happiness tor me on earth can never be, but I hope 
to live henceforth as one who has found the ' right 
and the true way.' *' 

At length Bamsay was able to leave the hospital 
cured of his broken limb, and cured also of that 
which had been the bane of his life. 

Not the poor miserable drunkard carried insensible 
to be tended bv the charity of strangers, but a man 
to whom all things had oecome new, he was to 
depart that dav. But whither P Not a shilling had 
he in the world, no property but the rags in which 
he had been found by the police when he fell : how, 
in such a case, was he to live ? 

This question had often forced itself upon his 
mind during the long days and nights of pain in 
which he had lain with every want supplied, and one 
idea at last cot possession of his brain, to the ex- 
tinction of all others upon the subject. lie had not 
been a reading man. Alas 1 his terrible vice had early 
hindered that; but he had talents, though he had 
hidden them under that load of sin ; and it occurred 
to him that, if once he could make a beginning, he 
might earn his livelihood by his pen. Many a tale of 
woe had been narrated to him by the inmates of the 
beds near his own, for his had been a long period of 
illness, and the occupants of the other beds had often 
changed, while Kameiay remained a prisoner, and he 
thought the experience of some of these persons 
might be woven by him into tales which might pro- 
cure him bread. 

He had mentioned this idea to his faithful friend, 
and it met with acceptance in her eyes. 8he had ob- 
served from the style of his conversation, that he had 
had a good education, though years of sin and folly 
had degraded him so low. IShe told him that she \?a8 
acquainted with a publisher, a Christian man, who, 
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Bhe thought, might be willing to give his writings h 
trial in some cheap weekly publication. 

" I have no riches, Mr. Rarasay," she said ; " my 
only child is a clerk in a merchant's office in the city, 
and we live upon his salary together. I dare not rob 
my boy, but I will go for you to the publisher. Will 
you trust me to talk to him ? May I tell him some 
of your sad history, enough to awaken an interest in 
you ? " 

Poor Eamsay shuddered, then said, — 
** Do all you think right, dear friend ; it is not for me 
to dictate to you." 

*• Well, then, I have made my plan. To-morrow 
you shall hear if it succeeds ; if not — He who 
brought you here, making your own sin lead to the 
gate of His mercy, will yet point out to us a way by 
which you may live." 

A beginning having thus been made, Bam say wrote 
again and yet again, and after a time he found even 
more than he had lately learnt to consider necessary 
for his livelihood coming in upon him. 

His ideas enlarged with his income, and the 
thought of some day again taking a place among his 
fellow men as anything like an equal became present 
to his mind. 

" Not yet, not yet," he would often say to himself; 
** I must prove my sincerity by long years of sober 
toil, before any who have known me will believe me 
to be changed." 

And so he toiled on, and when, as the fruit of his 
labours, he found himself rich enough to take the 

parlour floor in Square, and to have dealings with 

publishers in a higher walk of literature than that of 
his first good friend, his heart was full of gratitude to 
the God he had so long denied ; and lonely though 
he was, yet, with his constantly increasing number of 
books around him, he felt sometimes almost happy. 

When first we met him as a fellow inmate with our 
Marion and her husband, he had occupied his apart* 
ments for nearly two years ; yet all the attempts of 
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Mr. Ljsons to cultivate his acquaintance had hitherto 
failed. 

He seemed to keep aloof from all his kind, save 
that at rare intervals the pale face of that elderly 
widow was seen at the door, and "gladsome sounded 
the voice with which he welcomed her to his room : 
and sometimes too her son, a youth not more than 
twenty years of age, would spend the evening hours 
in his company. Thus, with the exception of the 
frequent visits of little Charlie, who never seemed 
to interrupt him, whatever he might be doing, his 
lijfe was spent entirely in solitude. 

Charlie loved to clamber on his knees, and make 
him laugh by saying, *^Fapa paints, mamma sews, 
big gentleman writes all day long, pretty lady plays 
music, Charlie play with everybody." 

" And what does Mrs. Ellis do P " he would ask. 

" Mitty Elly give Charlie cake — Mitter Elly give 
Charlie wine." 

'' Does Charlie take Mr. Ellis's wine ? " 

" No, no," the little fellow would answer, throwing 
out his tiny hands as if to push away the glass ; " no, 
310, Mitter Elly naughty man! " 

** And what does pussy do?" 

"Putty give kitty to Charlie. Kitty cratch 
Charlie." 

" Ah ! kitties are dangerous things to play with. 
Where is your new ball, Charlie ? Shall we have a 
game? " and Charlie would scramble oif his knee in 
a moment to run upstairs to fetch the ball, while 
Mr. Bamsay ventured nearly to the top of the land- 
ing in order to carry his little playmate downstairs 
on his back. And thus playing with this innocent 
loving child warmed the heart of the lonely man ; 
and when the sound of music overhead made the 
little one wish to run away to listen, he always 
kissed him fondly with a murmured blessing before 
he let him go. Then he would sit listening to those 
sweet sounds whose influence over him was so painful, 
yet so fascinating. 
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CHAPTBE XIII. 

Chbistmas was a busy season at the rectory; so 
many warm comforts had to be prepared for the aged 
or the little ones, and so much beef apportioned to 
the several families in the Tillage to enable them to 
keep the happy Christmas time as we English love 
to keep it. 

Every spare hour Janet Hastings was with her 
friends, plying her busy fingers to make flannel 
petticoats ; and Helen Dalrymple joined them as 
often as she could ; till, before the 20th of Decem- 
ber, there were indeed goodly piles of warm 
clothing in a small room beside the entrance door, 
where the girls had learnt their lessons in bygone 
days, but which was now dignified by the name of 
" Frederick's study." Had Frederick been a woollen- 
draper the room might have looked fit for him now. 
But though he had come home for the Oxford vaca- 
tion, he cheerfully gave up his room, and abandoned 
himself to what he called " running errands " about 
the parish or reading to the ladies while they worked. 

As we have said, the little room was nearly full on 
the 20th of December. 

On the evening of that day the family were all 
assembled in the drawing-room. Mr. Oakley had 
Mr. Hastings to talk to, for Frederick had fetched 
him in the temperance carriage, and they were, 
sitting on either side of the fire engaged in conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Oakley's easy-chair was drawn near the 
table, beside which also sat her son with Janet and 
Agnes, while Lucy occupied her favourite place at 
her mother's feet on a low stool. 

They were very busy "finishing up," as the ladies 
called it, and Frederick, with a book open in his 
hand, from which he had at least twenty times at- 
tempted to edify them by reading aloud, sat looking 
the very personification of amused patience — ^till at 
length Agnes exclaimed, " Fred, dear, it is very kind 
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of you, but jou see tbere is bo much to be said about 
these odds and ends, that one cannot help inter- 
rupting you, and you are the best brother in the 
world, or you would not bear it so well." 

'* I should be the greatest fool in the world if I 
bore it in any other way," returned Frederick, gaily j 
** so there goes the book into its place. You were a 
worthy man, my good author, but we have no time for 
your wisdom now." 

Then turning to Lucy, and pettingly laying his 
hand on her shoulder,' he said,— 

" Now, my pretty Lucy, are you ready to propound 
your scheme for the amelioration of the whole human 
race in general, and of the inhabitants of Holmdale 
in particular ? " 

She shook her little fist at him, to which he replied 
by kissing it, and then said, — 

" You promised to be the speaker, Fred, you can 
do it so much better than I can." 

" A man speak better than a woman ! " cried Fred, 
** and I speak better than my little Lucy ! "Why, you 
can convince any one of us of anything you please, 

Eretty one. So up and tell my father what you wish 
im to do. Look at him. There is a face that says 
your request is granted already." 

And in truth Mr. Oakley was smiling at his 
youngest child in a way to confirm Frederick's as- 
sertion. 

" May I say it then, papa ? " and in her agitation 
Lucy rose ana stood upright before her father; " it 
is Fred's scheme as well as mine." 

" Let us hear it." 

" You know, papa, there are scores of pounds of 
beef going to be distributed among the working 
people, and plums and raisins to make puddings. But 
Fred and I have been thinking how few of those poor 
people know how to dress their Christmas dinner. 
Three or four pounds of beef go to a family : perhaps 
they are put into a pot to boil, or baked hard at the 
baker's; and the pudding is not well mixed, and 
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nothing is bo nice as it ought to be. And then " 

her speech had got rather Ion?, and the attention of 
the whole party made her a little shy, so she sat down 
again to control her nervousness, till a few words of 
encouragement from her father gave her powjer to go 
on. " Frederick and I have been thinking, dear papa, 
that if we could gain the consent of those friends 
who have subscribed to help us to give all this away, 
it would be a much better thing to dress it all here, 
and give a grand dinner in the barn to the whole 
parish, that is, to those to whom the beef would be 
given. And then you see we should keep the men 
from spending Christmas night at the public-house, if 
we gave them good cheer all together." 

*• Are you going to treat them with ale ? " asked 
Mr. Oakley, with mock solemnity, for he knew his 
little daughter would as soon treat them to laudanum. 

" No, no, you know better than that, papa, we mean 
to make the dinner so nice that they shall not want 
any beer ; plepty of cold water, or toast and water if 
they prefer it — and milk for the children and old 
people ; and lots of coffee and tea, so nice and hot,: 
afterwards — and then Mr. Dalrymple*s magic lantern, 
with the beautiful slides Helen drew in Italy and 
Switzerland, and singing, and so on — would it not be 
a happy day for the poor people, dear papa ? " 

" Are you not afraid of the experiment, my darling 
child ? What will the men say to you when they 
find you have no beer for them ? " 

'* We should let them know it beforehand, so the 
drunkards can stay away," replied Lucy ; " but do 
you not think, dear papa, that if they could have a 
very nice feast without lutoxicatins; drink they might 
some of them find out it was possible to live without 
it, and to enjoy themselves too ? " 

"We can but make the experiment, certainly," 
said Mr. Oakley, "so you have my most hearty 
consent ; but I am afraid consent is all you will get 
out of me, I am too busy to help you in any way.' 

Lucy was on her feet again, and looked sdmost like 
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that Bomish saint we read of, who was seen by his 
auditors to rise a foot from the ground while he was 
preaching — for she was so happy that she scarcely 
seemed to touch the floor. 

" Oh, thank you, dearest papa, we will manage it 
all beautifully f I have sounded the cook already, 
and settled how it can be done, and Frederick will see 
about getting the bam ready, and we girls are all very 
clever at pudding-making, and I am sure Helen will 
persuade her father to allo^ us to spend his money in 
this way, and everybody else will do the same, for 
they all know that what you do for the good of the 
parish is the very best thing that can be done." 

" What I do ! Very well, let me have any blame 
that may attach to the plan, and you and Frederick 
shall have all the credit. Dress your dinner, and 
send out your invitations, but do not forget that 
there are a few infirm people who cannot come 
out." 

" Vinum shall bring any that are able to leave their 
firesides or their beds," said the delighted girl ; " and 
we will take care to send nice warm portions to the 
rest." 

So the grand dinner was a settled thing, and no 
time was to be lost in preparations. 

Of course the consent of the subscribers was easily 
obtained, and the people heard of the proposed 
change with pleasure, though, such is human nature, 
that, as might have been expected, there were some 
few grumblers who did not like " new-fangled ways," 
as they called it; but these took care that their 
opinions were not known at the rectory, lest they 
should have been left out from the party altogether. 
Some of the men, however, declared that nothing 
should induce them to attend, till one who thought 
himself more clever than the rest suggested that they 
could go and " get a jolly dinner," and then slip off to 
the "Anchor " afterwards, and it was decided among 
them that this course should be adopted. 

*' It is all stinginess/' said one of the men, as he 

I 
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sat iu tbe " Anchor," pipe in mouth, and a mug of ale 
by his side : " they want to save their money, so they 
starve poor fellov^s that have to work hard. How 
would they like to go without their wine, I wonder ? 
But we poor folk that can't get wine are to be tee- 
totalers to please them, because it's mighty wicked 
to drink beer in a public-house, but quite right to 
drink wine at home." 

" I would drink wine if I could get it, and plenty 
of it," said a young man, scarcely twenty years of 
age, who was smoking beside the other, " though I 
doubt if it's so good as rum after all. But the gentry 
thinks it is genteel to drink wine." 

" Let 'em give us wine, then, on Christmas day, 
if they please," said another, in a coarse husky tone 
of voice ; ** I would not mind trying it, for once ; 
and I'll be bound the parson has got some good 
enough locked up in his cellar." 

A sober-looking man had been standing at the 
door, drinking half a pint of beer, as if that was his 
daily allowance ; he had hitherto been silent, but now 
he spoke : — ' 

" That is true, I believe. Jack "Wilson ; I think I 
have heard that Mr. Oakley has some very good wine, 
and 1 have heard, also, what he does with it." 

"Drinks it, of course !" growled the first speaker. 

" Gives it away to any of us poor folk that are ill, 
if the doctor orders it^ — that's what he does with 
it!" and the man put down his mug and looked 
boldly round, then continued : " My sister has been 
housemaid at the rectory these four years, and she 
says that when first she went there the family all 
drank wine, like other gentlefolks, but some time last 
year they all turned teetotalers, and now they never 
drink a drop of anything stronger than cofiee, and 
they only give away their wine when the doctor says 
it is wanted as medicine." 

"Well, I like folk to go without it themselves 
before they bother other people to give it up," said 
the other ; " but they are not like poor men, that 
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have to slave hard in all weathers for their living. 
1 am sure J could not work without a drop to support 
me!" 

" Mighty support it gives you, Jack ! " retorted the 
other ; " when you can hardly stand after you have 
been here of an evening. I suspect you would get 
on a good deal better without a drop." 

"Listen to the fellow!" cried Jack. "Here's 
Ealph Mills preaching to me about not taking a drop, 
while he is paying for what he has just drunk him- 
self!" 

"Well, you can't say I ever take too much !" sftid 
Mills ; not, however, much relishing the observation 
of the other. 

" I don't know as you do," said Jack ; " but you 
take what you like, 1 suppose ; and that is what I do ! 
so we're much in the same boat, I reckon ! " 

Mills walked off. He did not like to be reckoned 
in the " same boat " with one of the most notorious 
drunkards in the village ; but what had been said not 
only disturbed him, it set him thinking ; and as he 
uttered his thoughts aloud, we, dear reader, may have 
the benefit of them. 

" That is mighty like what Mr. Oakley said to me 
the other day, when I told him I wished I could 
persuade some of my mates to leave off their drinking 
habits; he said I could not talk to them to any 
purpose while I take my own daily pint of beer ; they 
will not see the distinction between moderation and 
drunkenness! I wonder what would happen," he 
went on thus with himself, " I wonder what would 
happen if I just left it off altogether ? I have a 
great mind to try. Pancy a Christmas without beer ! 
How funny it will feel ! but then, if I find I can get 
on without it, drunken Jack can never say I am in 
the same boat with him again ! " 

Jack "Wilson little dreamed that he had been 
preaching total abstinence to his mate when he made 
that remark, or he would have held his tongue, if he 

I 2 
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could ; but he had drunk too much — early as it was 
in the day — to be very discreet in his conversation. 

Ealph Mills went on to his work, and in the 
evening when it was done, instead of dropping in at 
the "Anchor" for his other half-pint of beer, as 
usual, he went straight home. 

" Here's father come home ! " cried a little boy, 
running out to meet him ; " what have you got in 
your pocket, father ?" for Ealph Mills was jingling 
some halfpence in his pocket. 

" Look here, Tommy ; here is twopence : give it 
to mother to put in her box — ^the shoe box !" 

" Oh ! thankye, father ! " cried the child ; and off 
he ran to show his mother the treasure to put into 
the box, in which every odd penny was saved by the 
careful mother to buy shoes for her little ones. She 
looked at her husband, and smiled. He was a good 
husband and father, and always welcome at home ; 
and he only spent fourpence a day in beer — which his 
wife thought, as he did, quite necessary for him to 
take. 

" Come here. Tommy ! have you been at school 
long enough to do a sum?" 

And Ealph took his boy on his knee. " Can you 
tell me how much money I should save if I left off 
spending fourpence a day in beer ?" 

It was too hard a sum for Tommy, indeed : but as 
Mills put it, it would have puzzled wiser heads than 
his, for he had forgotten to say for how long a time 
these fourpences were to be saved : but at last he 
saw his mistake. 

" Let me see, Nelly," he said, rubbing his hands 
through his hair, as if to help him iu the calculation ; 
'' in three days it would be a shilling ; in six days 
two shillings ; then there's Sunday, fourpence — two 
and fourpence a week : we should be all that richer! 
that's worth thinking about, isn't it P" 

" Why, to be sure ! two and fourpence will buy a 
great many things," answered Nelly. " But are you 
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really going to leave it off, Ealph P I don't think you 
can work without it ; you have always been bo used 
to it, you know." 

'' So I have/* he replied, '^ and perhaps I shall miss 
it at first ; but you know, Nelly, there is Peter Hill, 
the bricklayer — no man in the parish works harder 
than he does, and yet he has been a teetotaler these 
ten years, and he seems strong and healthy enough for 
anything." 

" So he does," returned Nelly ; " and yet I don't 
like to rob you of your beer; you always give 
me all your wages, except your beer-money, you 
know." 

" Well, you are a good wife, that's true !" exclaimed 
Balph, slapping his wife on the back, in a style more 
hearty than gentle, " and you shall not rob me of the 
money. I will give it to that box ! and soon, besides 
shoes, gowns and bonnets and all sorts of fine things 
will come out of it. Why," he said, a moment after, 
^' two and fourpence a week is about six pounds a 
year ! Think how rich that would make us !" 

Ellen Mills looked happy. She smiled as she cut 
the bread for tea, and jingled the box on the mantel- 
piece as she took off the tea-kettle ; and as Ealph 
sat down, with the baby on his lap, it may be ques- 
tioned whether, in all Holmdale, there was a happier 
couple than they were. 

Ellen Mills was one of those wives who stay at 
home to keep the children and house in order ; and 
now, if her husband added to their income by this 
saving every week, they would be rich indeed ! 

Here, then, was the first good fruit of the Christ- 
mas dinner at the rectory — even before it took 
place : may many others follow ; and may the benefit 
of that Christmas feast extend to every family in 
which this tale is read 1 

Meanwhile, Jack Wilson and his companion. Bill 
Crutch, sat tippling at the "Anchor;" and every 
time they called for another pint they laughed and 
jeered at the teetotalers, till the time came for shut- 
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ting up, when the landlord had hard work to get them 
out ; and Jack rolled into a ditch, where the snow 
lay deep, while Crutch leaned helplessly against the 
comer of the house, unahle to see the plight of his 
unfortunate companion. The contact with the cold 
snow seemed in some measure to bring Jack Wilson 
to his senses ; so, after a time, and with horrid oaths, 
he contrived to scramble out, and the two staggered 
to their homes as best they might. What happy 
women their wives must have been \ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The arrangements for the dinner went busily forward. 
Tables, and forms were brought from the schoolhousey 
and some were even borrowed from a boarding-school 
for young gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

Agnes, Janet, and Lucy were up to the wrists in 

Euddings, while Mrs. Oakley arranged with her cook 
oW all the meat was to be roasted or baked, and 
there was such a smell of coffee-grinding all through 
the house! and the large copper in the laundry was 
filled up to the brim to hold the puddings. Prederick 
undertook to drive over to the neighbouring town to 
order quite a fabulous quantity of plum-cake to be 
made, for they all declared their inability to find 
either time or room for cake-manufacture. 

Thus all were so busy that they forgot to be cold, 
though the snow lay oa the ground frozen hard. 
" Oh, how dear Margaret and Marion and Eonald 
would enjoy all this,'' was the thought which came 
into loving hearts sometimes ; but there was no time 
to be sorrowful, though Lucy did find a half-hour in 
which to describe their preparations to her sister, 
while Agnes did the same for Marion. 

It was indeed a busy time. Mr. Oakley took 
upon himself to send the invitations. This had been 
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ratber a puzzling matter to accomplish, but at last 
he hit upon a plan which answered admirably. He 
wrote a find note of invitation at the head of a large 
sheet of paper, and below this, a list of the names of 
all the persons invited. This he sent round by his 
own man Peter, the gardener, groom, and everything 
else, with orders to mark off every name after he had 
read to their owners the note itself, and received their 
acceptance. 

They were all pleased at being thus remembered, 
and flattered at being sent a written invitation, and 
many a mother began to prepare the best clothes for 
her family on the occasion. 

The giving away of the warm clothing must not 
be forgotten; and this took up a half day of Mrs. 
Oakley's time, assisted though she was by one of the 
girls. Indeed, the whole party were as busy as it 
was possible to be, and, we might almost say, as happy 
too. 

At length the day arrived. The joyous bells pro- 
claimed the Christmas mom; and though the skies 
looked lowering, as they generally do at this happy 
season, no snow was falling, and everything bade fair 
for a most successful experiment. 

After morning service, which was attended by a 
greater number of the labouring classes than had 
ever been seen in Holm dale Church before, a few who 
could not walk to their homes and return in time, 
were invited into the rectory, there to rest till the 
dinner hour. 

Dr. Mortimer overtook Frederick Oakley and his 
sister Agnes as they came out of the church. 

"You have not invited me, Miss Agnes, but I do 
hope you will let me join your party to-day," he said, 
in an imploring tone. 

" I am sure it will give us all pleasure, but you 
must help us to wait on our guests, dear doctor," she 
replied, " we have no idle friends with us to-day." 

*' I shall be delighted, if you will teach me what I 
am to do." 
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" Ask Lucy," said Frederick ; " she is the life and 
soul of the party ; she will teach you your duty in a 
moment." 

By this time they were iu the house, so the doctor 
offered his services to Lucy, and asked if he was to 
** carry round the beer ? " 

" The meat and the pudding you may carry round," 
she answered, with mock solemnity, " but if you talk 
of beer, good bye ! " 

"Oh!" exclaimed Agnes, "would not Dr. Mor- 
timer help to carve the meat? It will be work 
enough for all who are here ; will you, doctor ? " 

He declared himself ready for anything and every- 
thing. He loved that happy and united family, iu 
whose company he always felt a perpetual sunshine ; 
and he made himself a most useful coadjutor in the 
whole of their present scheme. 

The guests were assembled. There was Ealph 
Mills with his wife and children looking the very per- 
sonification of happiness ; there were Jack Wilson 
and Bill Crutch with their wives ; but though these 
women smiled and looked pleased, it was easy to see 
how care and anxiety had their accustomed seat in 
their hearts. There were many sober men, and the 
wives and children of some who had refused to come, 
thinking in their wisdom, poor fellows, that it was a 
good way to punish the parson for trying to make 
them sober, to stay away from his feast. 

There were all the school children, looking so clean 
and neat in their new frocks made by the young 
ladies, as rewards for good attendance: there were 
old men and women who just hobbled up from their 
homes, and, creeping in behind one old woman, came 
the poor little child of the drunkard James Evans, 
the husband of the once neat and happy Susan. 

While Lucy was giving this poor little one a plate 
of meat and potatoes, she stooped to cut it in small 
pieces for him, and found time to whisper,— 

" Where is your mother, Jemmy ? — why is she not 
here ? " 
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' " Mother's in bed, she could not get up," said tho 
boy, in a dull tone. 

** Is she ill ? " asked Lucy. 

The child looked straight forward, while he 
answered, — 

''She says she shall die soon, and she's glad ot 
it." 

Poor child, he knew not the meaning of his words, 
and set to work at his dinner with the ravenous appe- 
tite of a person who is half starved, and Lucy saw it 
was vain to ask him any further questions. But the 
tidings made her heart heavy, and it was some little 
time before she could recover her joyous spirits. Yet 
was she wanted everywhere, as she and all who waited 
on the guests had enough to do. They did eat to be 
sure ! but there was sufficient for all, and the kind 
intention of sending portions to the sick and bed- 
ridden was faithfully executed, and the young Oxonian, 
forgetting all the conventional gravity and reserve 
which marks bis University, conveyed to them in the 
pony carriage the warm and inviting food. It was a 
happy day. The puddings were excellent, and the 
jugs of water and toast-and-water in great request. 

It was amusing to see the wry faces of some of 
the men while refusing the offered beverage as civilly 
as they could, but more partook of it than, had been 
expected or hoped. 

At the end of the repast hot coffee was handed 
round, and tea or milk for the little ones. 

After this, the meaning of the large white sheet 
which hung at one end of the room became apparent, 
for Mr. Hastings, on whom that duty had devolved, 
exhibited the beautiful Italian and Swiss views from 
the magic lantern, and in a few short sentences de- 
scribed the scenery, so new to all who gazed. 

Well read, and of a vivid imagination, Mr. Hastings 
was just the person for such an exhibition ; he had a 
story for every picture, short, and to the purpose. 
The dangers of the mountain pass, the riches of the 
grassy valley; the simple faith of the peasants, or 
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the mistaken yet often sincere belief of the poor 
Bomanists ; the crosses which mark the spot where a 
traveller has perished in the snow; the noble dog 
striving to rescue one who has lately fallen; the 
shepherd leading his sheep down the steep rocky 
torrent-bed, going before them, and calling to each by 
his name to encourage their dangerous descent ;* — ^he 
made them understand or think they understood it 
all, he made them feel a love to those foreign brothers 
such as they had never felt before. 

He ended by a view of the plains of Bethlehem 
and the watchful shepherds alarmed by their heavenly 
visitant ; and a light was so contrived that it appeared 
shining from above as out of heaven, and after Mr. 
Hastings had told the touching story, the voices of 
his daughter and her friends were heard singing the 
gladsome chorus, " Q-lory to G-od in the highest, on 
earth peace, goodwill towards men." 

The people stood astonished and affected, and 
when, their chorus over, the ladies began the verse 
which many of them knew full well, " Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow," young and old with 
one accord joined in the strain, tiU the old bam rang 
again. 

At this moment Jack Wilson and his mates winked 
at each other ; now was the time to " make a bolt of 
it" while the others were singiug, and they began 
stealthily to creep towards the door, the little gate in 
those great barn-doors, which was the only means of 
exit. 

Alas for their project ! Frederick Oakley observed 
the movement ; quick as thought he sprang from the 
place where he was standing, and took up his position, 
leaning with apparent carelessness against the closed 
door, but in reality prepared to defend his Ther- 
mopylffl against all comers. A muttered oath from 
Wilson, and scowling looks passing between the men, 
showed their displeasure ; but there was nothing to 

* The author has witnessed this exact yerification of the 
Saviour's words, as given in John z. 8, 4. 
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be done, for of course they could not ask Mr. 
Frederick to move to let them pass. So there they 
remained prisoners, and with an uncomfortable con- 
viction that the movement of Frederick was inten.* 
tional, and that they were doomed to stay in the 
bam till it should please him to let them out. 

After a little more singing, one of the school chil- 
dren, a petted child, whispered to Lucy Oakley to ask 
to see " that pretty picture of the sheep " once more. 
The request was put to the vote by Mr. Oakley, and 
the desire for a repetition appearing unanimous, Mr. 
Hastings had agam to light his lantern, assisted by 
Dr. Mortimer, lor Frederick dared not leave his post, 
and to begin his exhibition again. Another and 
another slide was desired, till the whole series was 
again completed. 

Then there was a bustle and a move, and the ladies 
and gentlemen, all except the rector and Mrs. Oakley, 
disappeared through the doorway, Frederick opening 
it for them with a lively smile. 

" I am sorry I cannot help you, dear," he whispered 
to his sister Agnes as she passed hand in hand with 
Helen Dalrymple, " but I am keeping guard and 
robbing the landlord of the * Anchor.' " She smiled 
lovingly, and the party soon returned bringing 
baskets full of cake ready cut up, some servants fol- 
lowing with large cans of coffee and milk. 

How warm and refreshing thp coffee smelt ! Soon 
the tables were covered by the plentiful supply, and 
every one began to eat and drink again. So the 
evening passed. 

Mr. Oakley of course made a speech to his guests, 
and told them of his deep interest in their welfare 
both here and hereafter. 

He asked them whether their dinner had been dis- 
tasteful because no intoxicating liquor had stimulated 
their appetites. He depicted, in brief but strong 
terms, the misery of the drunkard's home ; he touchedy 
but he could only touch, upon the horror of the 
drunkard's death. And then he showed the blessings 
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of sobriety, and the duty of all of us to strive by 
every means in our power to check the fearful evil 
of drunkenness in all around us. The women for the 
most part gave good heed to his words, and some of 
the men seemed touched for the moment : but they 
were unprepared for the close of his harangue. 

Warming with his subject, the good rector raised 
his voice, and said, — 

" One thing I desire^ to see in our village before I 
die : 1 want to see the * Anchor's ' sign taken down and 
burnt upon the green — I want to see the landlord of 
the * Anchor ' earning his living in a coffee-shop, doing 
good to his fellow creatures instead of getting rich by 
encouraging their sin — I want to see the fathers of 
my parish where fathers ought to be, enjoying their 
evenings at home with their children — I want to have 
it said of Holmdale * there is no drunkard there ! ' " 

There was a 'murmur of applause from almost all 
assembled there: then the rector bade his friends 
good night, and they saw that it was time to go. 
They sang the evening hymn, and after it the Christ- 
mas song of joy, and then, with many a blessing on 
their good clergyman, and all his family and friends, 
the happy guests departed to their homes. 

Alas ! not all to home. The "Anchor " stood in the 
way, its bright lights blazing over the road; and 
those who had sought in vain to break away before, 
now hurried in to murder body and soul in enriching 
the landlord. 

" Come in, Bill Crutch. What ! are you going 
home ? " cried Wilson, in amazement, as his com- 
panion shrank away from his side, and seemed in- 
clined to follow his young wife, who, with her baby in 
her arms, was walking slowly on. " Why, Bill, be you 
going to turn teetotaler ? Don't be such a fool ; it's all 
very well for the parson to talk, he's paid for it." 

" Well, I don't know but he talks right for all 
that," returned Bill, " so I am going home just for 



once." 



We will not repeat Wilson's oaths, but he was not 
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going to give up his mate so easily ; men always like 
partners in guilt, so he held the young man firmly by 
the collar. *^ I say, Bill, take one pint just to warm 
you a bit, and then go home if you like." 

Bill was a weak young man, and he yielded to the 
tempter. 

One glass I But when that was drunk, there was 
the desire awakened for another 1 
. The poor wife waited outside the door ; but she 
waited long, and at last gave it up in despair, and, 
shivering, sought her home. 

The warm comfort of the happy day she had spent 
was all lost upon her now, she had stood so long in 
the cold night air, and she saw that her husband 
would stay drinking there till the hour for turning 
out should arrive. 

" One drop ! — only one I " 

Yet the dinner had been a success. It had made 
many happy. It had shown the people how earnest 
were their superiors in worldly station to promote 
their good ; and it showed to all who would admit 
the truth, that it was possible to be happy and cheer- 
ful, nay to enjoy themselves thorcmghly^ without beer 
or spirits to create unnatural mirth. 

That Christmas day was a bright spot in the 
memory of many through all the following year. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

"While this happy party was going on at Holmdale, 
Marion Archer was far differently engaged. 

Her husband had insisted on her accepting an 
invitation to a grand dinner-party atf Mr. Gregory's ; 
and though she grieved at such a method of spending 
the joyous Christmas day, she had nothing for it but 
to obey. Behold her, therefore, preparing for the 
visit. 

A dress of white muslin, which loving hands, at 
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Holmdale, had embroidered with shades of scarlet 
wool, was a fitting garment for one so young, even 
at that season of the year. On her head, contrasting 
well with her fair silky hair, was a wreath of holly 
berries, with their dark green leaves. 

While he stood watching her as she put this on, 
her delighted husband could not restrain the expres- 
sion of his admiration ; but there was no vanity in 
Marion's heart: and while she thought he only ad- 
mired her, because he loved her, it was a delight 
to her to hear his words, though she laughed at 
them, too. At last she was ready, before the carriage, 
which he had ordered, came to the door. 

" You must just bid your friend, Mrs. Lysons, good 
night, my Marion," said Gilbert; and he gently 
tapped at the sitting-room door as he spoke. 

" Come in," was spoken ; and they entered. 

It seemed a shame to disturb that group. Mrs. 
Lysons was seated on the sofa— his boy upon his knee 
— ^while his wife, on a low chair, on which she often 
loved to sit beside him, at his easel, was reading aloud 
that old, old story, still for ever new, which first we 
heard, as little Charlie heard it now, with moistened 
eyes and wondering heart : and which yet comes to 
us with a new beauty, every time we read it — of the 
wondrous Babe, who was laid in his manger-bed, 
because there was no room for Him in the inn. 

" Oh, I am so sorry we have interrupted you ! " 
cried Marion. " We only wished to say * Good 
night I ' " 

But by this time the child had left his father's 
knee, and was looking up at the " pretty lady " for a 
kiss. She did look beautiful: and, somehow, Mr. 
Lysons divined why Gilbert had brought her to them ; 
and as he looked at her with friendly admiration, he 
said, " She is indeed a * pretty lady ' : I wish I had 
you on canvas, Mrs. Archer — just as you are now — 
amused at our admiration," he added, smiling. 

" You must not flatter me, Mr. Lysons," she said ; 
« T hate flattery." 
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." Admiration is not flattery,** answered the painter; 
'* and beauty is a gift, like all other gifts, to be used 
to the glory of the G-iver. So you must let us look 
at you with pleasure.** 

Gilbert laughed a happy laugh, as he said, — 

" I brought her in, that you might see how beauti- 
ful she looked ; and I am rewarded, Mr. Lysons. But 
pray forgive us for having interrupted you. G-ood 
night — ^and good night, little happy boy.'* 

Mrs. Lysons kissed her young friend, and whispered, 
'* I hope you will come back, looking as happy as you 
do now, my dear." 

It was a simple wish, with no hidden meaning in 
it ; but it struck a chord in Marion's heart, that had 
been very ready to ache that day, and it gave a little 
pain. She wished she might have formed one of 
that happy family party ; but the wish was instantly 
checked, and taking her husband's arm, she left the 
room. 

Carefully Gilbert wrapped the cloak around her, 
sajing, "I must take care of my hothouse flower; 
but I must try not to look so proud of you, Marion, 
or people will think me a fool." 

She laughed ; and they were soon at Mr. Gregory's 
door. 

It was a brilliant party. The dresses were gay ; 
and each lady, doubtless, thought herself handsome : 
yet, on the door being opened to usher in the fair 
young bride — timid, yet striving with all her might 
not to look so, and without one thought of her own 
beauty — every eye was turned upon her with admira- 
tion. But Marion saw none of this. She was glad 
when the greetings were over, and she might sit down 
beside one of the Misses Johnson in quiet. 

Soon the dinner was announced. The room so well 
lighted, and adorned with flowers and evergreens, in 
honour of the season, presented a gayer scene than 
Marion had often beheld before ; yet, m spite of her- 
self, her mind would often recur, either to the feast- 
ing in the rectory bam, which she had so longed to 
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attend, or to that quiet room she had lately left ; and 
though she smiled and talked when her neighbours 
insisted on it, her heart felt sadder than it was wont 
to feel. 

* The wine went round. The choicest wines', of 
course, and the most expensive. Many a poor family 
would have been made happy by the price of those 
bottles of wine, so heedlessly consumed; and the 
faster the wine flowed, so much the faster went the 
tongues of the guests. Twenty-four people, almost 
all talking, each to his neighbour : it was bewildering 
to poor Marion ; and though her husband had warned 
her, that it was not the custom for husbands and 
wives to notice one another at a dinner-party, she 
could not help, occasionally, snatching a glance at 
Gilbert, and she saw, to her great distress, that his 
cheek was becoming flushed, and his eyes unnaturally 
bright, and his voice more loud than usual. But it 
was so with all the party; they were not what we 
might call drunk^ but all had taken wine enough to 
quicken their pulses, and excite their spirits. 

As the noise around her increased, Marion became 
more and more serious : she could not enjoy such a 
scene, for she had learnt that life was given us for 
higher doings than eating and drinking : and her 
heart ached. She was glad when they left the table, 
and adjourned to the cool drawing-room in compara- 
tive quiet. She found talking an eifort, but much of 
it was monopolized by the young ladies around her, 
though it was difficult for her to enter into their 
Mvolous conversation. 

At last, some one proposed music. 

" Mrs. Archer sings," said Kate Grregory ; " but it 
would be a shame to let her sing before the gentle- 
men come in — she does it so beautifully." And she, 
good-naturedly, sat down to play a lively air. 

The sound of music, of course, soon brought some 
of the gentlemen into the room. Marion watched 
for Gilbert: one after another came, till nearly all 
were assembled — ^yet her husband did not appear. 
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The music went on, and Marion was pressed to sing. 
How could she without Q-ilbert to encourage her ? 

"Could you excuse me to-night, dear Miss Gre- 
gory P I don't think I should sing well," she 
pleaded. 

But Kate would take no execuse. 

"Join us in a glee," she said; "that is a good 
beginning.'* 

And Marion was forced to comply. 

At length, she saw her husbana enter — the yery 
last — ^with Hector Johnson. She shuddered. This 
was the first evening on which she had seen that young 
man, and his appearance had revolted her innocent 
heart, and now she saw him the chosen companion of 
her husband. He walked away into a comer, and 
Gilbert sought his wife. 

"I am glad you are singing — that is right," he 
said; but his voice was not quite steady, and his 
breath smelt so strongly of wine, that, for the first 
time in her life, Marion involuntarily moved a little 
farther from him. He did not observe it ; he talked 
loudly and applauded the music in a manner less 
gentlemanlike than was his wont ; and poor Marion 
learnt, for the first time, what it is to sing for company 
with a heavy heart. 

Glad enough she was when permitted to retire 
from the piano, and take refuge on a sofa. Mrs. 
Johnson soon joined her there. 

" Delightful party this, is it not, Mrs. Archer ? " 
flirting her splendid fan. " This is the way to enjoy 
Christmas — Mr. Gregory is always so hospitable." 

It was hard for Marion to answer such common- 
place remarks ; but she did her best, and Mrs. John- 
son thought her vastly entertaining, because she let 
her have all the talk to herself, merely assenting to 
everything her garrulous companion said. 

At length the company began to depart. How 
glad our young bride felt! She watched for her 
husband — trying to catch his eye. He was talking 
to Hector Johnson, who had his hand upon Gilbert*s 
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arm : ifc seemed to her like pollution, and she shud- 
dered almost as if it had touched her own. Eor was 
not her husband only the dearest part of herself — the 
part she looked up to and clung to, and for whose 
honour she felt most jealous ? At length he came 
to her : they took leave of their host and youthful 
hostess, and entered the carriage. But what was 
Marions dismay, when she perceived the odious 
Hector entering it also ! He apologized, in a manner 
which was to her unintelligible, for this intrusion ; 
but it had evidently been arranged beforehand with 
her husband. 

" Mrs. Johnson has no room for Mr. Hector in her 
carriage," said G-ilbert, " so I am sure it is a pleasure 
to you, Marion, to help him on his way home.'* 

She murmured her assent, and felt relieved when 
they stopped at their own door. She bowed coldly 
to Hector ; but what was her horror when she heard 
her husband say, ** I will be with you in a moment," 
as he led her into the house. 

" Can you find your way upstairs without me, my 
love ? " he said, ** I am going out for a few 
minutes." 

** Going out, Gilbert ! Where are you going ? "Why 
do you go with that man ? " she exclaimed, without 
waiting to consider the meaning of her words. 

" And why not ? " was his reply, not in the loving 
tone she was accustomed to hear. " Why may I not 
choose my own friends? Go to bed: I shall soon 
come in." 

In her distress she clung to him so closely that he 
could not avoid leading her up to her room. 

" There, go in, and don't look as if you would eat 
me, pretty one," and before she could answer he was 
gone. 

She heard the door close after her husband : it had 
a dull dead sound, and seemed as if it were shutting 
peace out of her heart for ever. 

What had happened, that he should leave her 
thus p She tried to fancy some sick person wanted ' 
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him ; but if so, he would have told her; and he had 
spoken of Hector Johnson as his " friend " I There 
was nothing to show her why he went : she only knew 
that he was gone. 

Poor girl ! For three months only has she been a 
wife, and sorrow has already begun for her ! 

She sat down mechanically beside the grate ; the 
iire was gone out and the room was cold, but Marion 
heeded nothing of all that ; she felt stupefied, stunned. 
The farewell wish of Mrs. Lysons rang in her ear 
again. 

** Happy I oh, can I ever be happy again P " burst 
from her at last ; and, roused by her own voice from 
her state of stupor, she laid her head against the 
armchair, her husband's chair, and burst into tears. 

This brought some relief, and Marion then re- 
membered that her husband would be displeased if 
he found her still in her holiday attire, so she took 
off her dres8-:-that pretty dress which her dear 
friends had made. How little did they dream what 
she was suffering in it now! And the wreath her 
husband had chosen for her, calling her his beautiful 
queen, that must be laid aside, safe out of sight. 
She put on a dressing-gown, resolved to sit up till 
Gilbert should return. She could not read, she could 
not pray, she scarcely dared to think. The doubts 
and fears which haunted her were so vague that she 
knew not herself why she felt miflerable, yet misera- 
ble she did feel, and thought, as we have all so often 
done, that any sorrow but this one would be less hard 
to bear. 

Twelve ! one ! two ! the church clock struck the 
wearisome hours. Marion shivered with the cold, as 
well as with the agony of her mind. At last she 
heard the latchkey in the lock: long was it in 
opening. She ran to the landing with a light, 
and her husband entered. Was that her husband P 

Alas ! poor wife, this is thy first taste of the bitter 
cup. 

And then he was angry — angry that she had not 

k2 
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gone to bed — angry that she was not asleep ; for he had 
just sense enough left to be ashamed that she should 
see him. Meekly she bore his reproaehesy for she 
saw he was not in a condition to be reasoned with. 
She helped him to undress, and uttered not one 
word of blame ; but he was angry at her very gentle- 
ness, and fell asleep reviling her he loved so well. 

Where had Gilbert been ? Why had he left his 
lovely wife? The quantity of wine that he had 
drunk at the dinner party had awakened the desire 
for more : the profligate Hector had invited him to 
accompany him to one of those places of vile amuse- 
ment in which his depraved taste led him to delight. 
He had at first refused ; but then came the vulgar 
taunt, which a weak man cannot bear, that he was 
under petticoat government, and a&aid of amusing 
himself lest he displeased his wife. 

Had Gilbert been perfectly sober, he would have 
scorned it as it deserved, this vulsrar jest ; but he was 
not himBelf. A longing for spirits '^came upon him, 
and in spite of his better judgment he yielded to 
the tempter. In the place to which he was led others 
were drinking, all were drinking ; he must do as they 
did ; and we have seen in what condition he returned 
home. 
. There was no sleep for Marion that night. Her 

weary eyelids would not close, they seemed fixed in 
unnatural openness. Unused as she was to sorrow — 
for the only grief she 'had hitherto known had had 
no bitterness in it — this blow came upon her unpre- 
pared to meet it. The warning words of her friend Janet 
returned to her memory — they had been forgotten in 
her happy love for her affectionate husband; the 
recollection also of the fate of Captain Archer, which 
had at the time so terribly shocked her, came into 
her mind with an agony of dread. All seemed dark 
around her, and she gave herself up to anguish with* 
out one thought of comfort. 

N"o sleep then for poor Marion that night. At 
last, long before the tardy sun arose,^ she left her bed 
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and, slowly dressing herself by the light of a candle, 
which seemed itself to bum more dimly than usual, 
she took refuge in the sitting-room. 

There stood the easy-chair her husband liked, and 
her own little chair drawn close to its side, telling 
of hours of happy love. She sat in the easy-chair 
and tried to think, for feeling had been all night so 
strong within her that the power of thought seemed 
gone. 

Marion knew full well the theory of true religion. 
The holy precepts of the gospel had long been her 
guide, and an earnest desire ta do right in the sight 
of God, and to govern all her actions in obedience to 
the commands of her Bedeemer, had been hers from' 
childhood. But she knew not yet the soothing 
power of the gospel. She had seen it, indeed, in the 
friends she loved so well, the parent she had lost, 
and the gentle Janet ; but her own life had been so 
happy, she had dwelt hitherto in such an atmosphere 
of human love, that she had never felt the need of a 
present God to be her comforter. Her earthly 
*' cisterns *' had been very lovely, and she had not 
yet discovered that they could " hold no water." 

Thus the God in whom she believed, was still 
to her a ** God afar off," and not " a God nigh." 

But now her need was come. She was stricken in 
the tenderest feelings of a loving heart ; the husband 
she adored, and for whom she had left the friends 
of her youth, had shown himself guilty of a crime 
against which her whole soul revolted, and she, the 
young bride of but three short months, felt her- 
self alone — ^utterly alone in this weary world. 

For some time she sat hopelessly gazing on the 
floor, when at last she rose, and exclaimed aloud — 

" Can I not pray ? May I not tell my misery to 
my God?" And she threw herself on her knees 
beside the chair. Her hands were clasped together, 
and the aching head leaned heavily upon the cushioned 
arm. But it v^as long before the words could 
come— -words that told out her breaking heart ; ye^ 
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then she pnyed as she never prayed before, and 
graduall J she felt the sweet assurance that her prayer 
was not in Tain ; she felt comforted with a confidence 
in Grod as her Father and Friend which she had never 
before eojoyed ; she felt the love of her Saviour to 
be more than a mere name, and realized, in a 
manner, the fulness of the promise, *' Call upon Me 
in the time of trouble, I will deliver thee." 

And with her prayers came the relief of tears ; the 
strong feeling of misery was softened, and though 
that heavy sorrow still oppressed her heart, its agon j 
was gone. 

The day began to dawn, sending a faint streak 
through the closed shutters ; she opened them just 
as the servant of the house entered to arrange the 
room. The girl started at seeing her, so, hastily- 
uttering a morning salutation, she hurried into the 
bedroom to escape those wondering eyes. 

Gilbert Archer still slept an uneasy, heavy, snoring 
sleep, yet she must awaken him : it was past eight 
o'clock, and he must be at Mr. G-regory's by nine. 
Timidly she ventured to touch his shoulder, but it was 
with difficulty that she could rouse him, and when 
she did, his bloodshot eyes and haggard look struck a 
chill into her heart. She whispered the hour to 
him, and he rose. She had put all his things ready 
for him, for not for one sin, nor for many, does a 
woman's love grow cold; and then she retired that 
she might have the breakfast on the table, so that 
his attendance at the surgery might not be delayed. 

The tears were ready to fall while she boiled the 
coffee and made the toast, and set the things as she 
had heretofore done so happily; but he must not 
see her weep, so the comforting shower must be 
withheld. 

At last he came in, and she looked timidly towards 
him. He started. If he were changed in appearance, 
what was she ? The sweet soft eyes were red, and 
their drooping lids were swollen ; the smiling mouth 
now looked as though it could never smile again, and 
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a sickly paleness covered the cheek which the eyen- 
icg before had looked like a China rose. 

" Marion, what is the matter ? ** was Gilbert's first 
exclamation. But then the truth burst upon him : it 
was his doing — this cruel change ! 

He shuddered and turned to the window, then, 
coming close to his trembling wife, he said — 

" Can you forgive me, Marion ? Forgive me and 
forget ! " 

He put his arm around her. Oh, how his breath 
still smelt of the poisonous cup I 

She could not speak ; her aching head sought the 
place she had so often felt to be her* home, but now 
it was to hide her anguish, instead of to feel the 
sweet happiness of her love. 

But we will not intrude upon these sacred 
moments. "We may be sure Q-ilbert's declaration of 
penitence brought a speedy pardon, and that it was 
with words of love, if not with smiles, that the 
husband parted with his wife that morning, and went, 
with his head aching frightfully, to take his ac- 
customed place in the surgery. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

About two miles from Holmdale Church was the 
ancient residence of the lords of the manor. 

It had been a noble building in its time, and an old 
tower now in ruins, and some ancient mounds about 
the pleasure garden, showed that a still older edifice 
had once occupied the same spot. But now for years 
it had been deserted. The beautiful park, where grew 
the fine Holm oaks from which the place took its 
name, was let off" taa farmer, who preferred living in 
a stoutly built dwelling of moderate dimensions to the 
large and gloomy manor house, in which the smallest 
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of the kitchens, and one or two similar rooms adjoin- 
ine, were all that were now inhabited, and these 
only hy an old man and his wife who had worked 
on the grounds ever since thej could remember 
anything. 

It was pleasant for the surrounding gentry to drive 
about the park and wander in the neglected shrubbery 
walks, or by the large piece of ornamental water 
which was dignified by the name of '' Tbe Lake ; " and 
many a skating party was to be seen there during 
severe winters enjoy iug the cold with all their 
hearts. 

The owner of the place had been for many years 
on the Continent, having wasted a princely fortune in 
dissipation of every kind, in which we may be certain 
that drinking was not omitted ; and had not the pro- 
perty been strictly entailed, it had long ago been 
sold. 

The last in the entail had just come of age, poor 
young man ! inheriting his father's vices, but without 
the means of indulging them with which the latter 
had begun his downward career ; and his first act on 
attaining his majority was to join his father in cut- 
ting off the entail, thus enabling him to sell the 
estate of his ancestors. 

Now it was announced that Holmwood Castle had 
another master, and the whole village was in a fer- 
ment of agitation. 

It was said that the new proprietor was immensely 
rich, and liberal in spending and giving of his abun- 
dance. Judiciously considering it his duty to en- 
courage the people of the village, he had given orders 
that all carpenters and masons who were capable 
should be employed in the numerous alterations and 
additions which he contemplated having made. Deco- 
rators and upholsterers came down from London to 
beautify the interior, and everything gave cause for 
hope that a mighty change for the better was coming 
over the old castle. 

Por some time it was difficult for the gossips to 
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ascertain the precise manner in which Sir Beginald 
Pirewater had become possessed of his large fortune ; 
but at length it was whispered that the new comer, 
the successor of the ancient family who for centuries 
had reigned in that fair district, was a distiller— one 
who makes himself rich at the expense of the bodies 
and souls of his fellow creatures. 

Painful indeed it was to the family at the rectory 
to hear these tidings, which were not brought to them 
till a short time before the arrival of the family at 
the castle. 

On the second Sunday after their coming, the large 
square pew, which had for so many years stood un- 
occupied, was filled with an imposing party. 

Sir Eeginald Firewater was a fine tall man, 
evidently a gentleman and man of the world ; his 
wife a dashing lady who had been a beauty in her day, 
and who still considered herself one. Daughters, too, 
and young sons there were, a goodly family to look 
upon; and they smiled and bowed to the simple 
vulagers, who drew up in the churchyard to let the 
great folk pass. 

It was of course the duty of Mr. Oakley to call on 
his new parishoners. 

" I wish we were not obliged to go," said Agnes, 
when her mother expressed a desire that she should 
accompany her parents. "What good can we do 
them P and I am sure they can do us no good." 

The worthy rector looked kindly at his daughter, 
and said — 

''And are we never to pay attentions in cases in 
which we think we can neither obtain nor impart any 
benefit, my child? These are 'strangers,' and as 
such it is our duty to ' entertain ' them." 

" But there is not much chance of their being 
' angels,' dear papa ; certainly if they are, it will be 
' unawares.' " 

"And so it maybe, Agnes," replied her father, 
gravely ; " who are we, that we should judge them 
before we know anything *of their characters ? We 
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should alwajB go about with the hope of influencing 
for good all with whom we have an j intercourse : you 
know that, my child." 

" I am sure you must influence everybody for good, 
darling papa," returned the affectionate girl, stooping 
over him as he sat at the breakfast table, and reve- 
rently kissing his forehead ; *' so I will go with you 
and mamma, and learn how to do right, and not thliik 
of my own fancies." 

So the visit was paid. 

Sir Beginald was not at home, but the ladies of the 
family received their visitors most graciously, and 
were evidently much pleased to find in their clergy- 
man and his wife people of superior manners and 
education, and they inquired about the schools and 
various plans for benefiting their poorer neighbours, 
in a way that could not fail to please those who 
loved the whole village as the Oakleys did. 

They showed their improvements, and changes 
which are not always improvements, and expressed 
themselves charmed with the whole country round 
them, tm Agnes herself felt quite inclined to like 
them, and could not help thinking, with regret, 
" What a pity that they should be distillers ! " and on 
her return home it would have amused any one more 
experienced in the ways of the world, to hear how 
she and Lucy planned an onslaught on the whole 
system, and the conversion of their new acquaintances, 
one and all, to the doctrines of total abstinence. 
They forgot that by this conversion the princely for- 
tune would fall to pieces, and the castle be again left 
to find another master. 

It was but the dav following this visit that Sir 
Eeginald Firewater himself called at the rectory. 

He said that, having found the house, as he ex- 
pressed it, almost pulled to pieces for his proposed 
alterations, himself and family would be obliged to 
leave it for several months. He expressed himself de- 
sirous of identifying himself with his new iBstate, and 
doing his utmost to assist the rector in all his plans. 
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His language was good and his manner pleasant and 
easj, and on rising to take leave, he showed what had 
been the real object of his visit. 

Opening his pocketbook, he laid upon the tahle a 
cheque for fiftv pounds, folded so that Mr. Oakley 
could not see the amount, and said — 

" As neither I nor Lady Firewater shall be able 
personally to assist our poor neighbours at present, 
you would be doing us a very great favour if you 
will kindly bestow that sum in any manner you judge 
most for their benefit : either in improving or repair- 
ing the schoolhouse, or almshouses, or in any other 
wa^ you think best : you will confer on us a real obli- 
gation." And he spoke as if he meant what he said. 

Mr. Oakley was perplexed : he was a man of a 
clear head and quick perception, and was not often at 
a loss as to the proper course to pursue ; but here 
he fell into a difficulty. There was no time to be 
lost, for his visitor was already holding out his hand 
to take leave, as if to avoid any thanks for this ge- 
nerous action. 

" Pardon me, Sir Eeginald," said the rector, quickly. 
^' I feel the kindness which prompts your offer, and I 
greatly, deeply regret the cause for which I must de- 
cline to accept it. Fray allow me to return it to 
you." And he endeavoured to place the note in 
the other's hand. 

Sir Eeginald looked the astonishment he felt. 

" Why, surely, Mr. Oakley," he said, " you will 
not refuse to become our almoner when we are unable 
to be our own ! I am asking you to take no addi- 
tional trouble, but merely to spend the money in the 
way which you think best. Clergymen have usually 
enough want in their parishes to render all assistance 
valuable." 

" We have want in plenty. Sir Eeginald," replied 
the other ; ** yet I must again request you to return 
that note to your pocketbook." 

The rich man began to feel angry. 
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** What can be the reason of your refusal, Mr. 
Oakley ? " he asked, after a moment of hesitation. 
^* There must be some reason, for you are not a man 
to act on mere impulse, I should imagine." 

"It will pain you — ^probably offend you — to tell 
you my reasons, Sir Beginald. May I again request 
your kindness in taking my refusal as final P " said 
Mr. Oakley. 

" Not unless yon inform me candidly and truly of 
the reason for a course so strange," replied Sir !Biegi- 
nald ; "pray let me hear it. I am not easily offended/' 
he added, with an attempt at a smile, for in truth he 
felt rather annoyed already. 

The rector looked at him kindly but sorrowfully, 
as he slowly said — 

" I dare not accept for any purpose, however laud- 
able, that money, which is obtained through the misery 
of my fellows." 

**What do you mean? Why do you talk of misery? 
The money is honestly obtained, and it is my desire 
to devote a portion of my gains for the benefit of my 
fellow creatures ;" and the rich man started up^^rom 
the chair on which he had reseated himself, looking 
half angry, half puzzled. 

"Must I go on, Sir BeginaldP" inquired the 
rector. 

" Certainly, sir : let me hear all you have to say on 
this strange subject." 

" It would take hours, days, weeks, to say it aZ/," 
replied the rector, with deep emotion ; " to tell of all 
the misery and all the sin that are induced by drink- 
ing the deadly spirit, by the sale of which you live, 
Sir Beginald. 1 exhort my people to be sober ; I 
strive to show them, by every means in my power, 
the horrid nature of the sin of drunkenness. How 
then could I go among them, and say, 'Here is money 
to relieve your bodies, but it was made by manufac- 
turing that which ruins your body and soul? ' Forgive 
me, Sir Eeginald, for the plain speaking you yourself 
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desired to hear ; and believe that I thank you for the 
kindness intended, and for the confidence you would 
have reposed in me." 

Sir Beginald Firewater drew himself up to his full 
height, and gazed angrily into the mild face of the 
rector. 

" I took you for a sensible man, Mr. Oakley, or I 
should not have come near you. I never heard of 
such a thing. Because a few miserable wretches 
choose to get drunk sometimes, I am to be looked 
upon as a heathen, and my money as too foul a thing 
to be touched. G-ood morning to you, sir: I am 
indeed surprised." And though still without the 
unfortunate cheque, which lay upon the table, he was 
about to stalk out of the room. 

Mr. Oakley gently laid a hand upon his arm. 
" Pardon me, Sir Beginald ; I do not look upon you 
as a heathen. I believe that this is a point of view 
from which you have never regarded the subject. I 
am not without hope that the time may come when 
you may see it as I do. Till then, I pray you to for- 
give, me for doing my duty." 

" A pretty sort of duty 1 '* said the other, angrily. 
" Good morning, sir." And he was not to be detained 
any longer. 

Lucy Oakley had, during all this conversation, been 
seated in the window, ostensibly employed with her 
needle ; but she had not moved a finger. Her eyes 
sparkled with excitement, her lips were slightly apart, 
as she heard her father give, so gently, yet so forcibly, 
his reasons for refusing the profiered money; and 
as soon as the door closed on the angry visitor, she 
sprang from her seat, and, seizing the cheque, ex- 
claimed — 

" Oh, papa, let me burn it, it is the price of 
blood." 

Her father gently stayed her hand, saying — 
*^ It is not ours, my darling. I would not spend it 
for the world ; but it is truly, as you say, the * price 
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of blood,' of immortal booIb. Give me an envelope, 
and I will send it to its owner hj the post." 

It was soon sealed and directed and sent off by 
Peter to the post office ; and Lucy felt delighted, 
yet she checked her joyous expressions on perceiving 
Ler father's look of anxiety and pain. " I am sorry," 
he said, in answer to her speaking eyes, for she ut- 
tered no' word ; '^ it is a painful business, and may 
cause contention in our quiet village. They may 
strive to oppose, with all the influence their wealth 
affords them, our schemes for promoting temperance 
among our people." 

•' Let them oppose us ! " cried the young girl, with 
animation. " I think they will find us too strong for 
them." 

" My own dear child," said the father, fondly 
passing his hand over her silky hair as she stood 
beside him, ''it does not do to despise an enemy, 
especially if he be rich. Biches are power in this 
sinful world: blessed instruments for good, fearful 
ones for evil." 

" But what can they do, dear papa ? " 
" They employ many of our labouring men. They 
may give them plenty of drink while at work ; they 
may hinder their coming to our temperance meetings ; 
they may even set up a new public-house as a rival to 
the ' Anchor ' and * White Lion.' " 
Poor Lucy put up her hands. 
" Oh, papa, don't go on ? how horrible ! how cruel ! 
But they are going away now, so they cannot do 
much harm yet, and we must work more than ever 
to get beforehand with them." And then, with the 
quick hopefulness of youth, she added, " Perhaps they 
are not all so bad as we think. Those young ladies 
look nice amiable girls ; I don't think thetf can like 
to live on the misery of others." 

" They have probably never given the matter any 
attention/' replied Mr. Oakley ; " it has never 
entered their heads that their father's business has 
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anything to do vpith the misery which drink causes in 
the world. Probably, too, from their very position, 
they hear much less of this vice than my Lucy does." 

** Oh, papa, I am always hearing of it ! Not a day 
passes, but somehow or other I hear of some sin or 
some new misery that is caused by drink." And 
Xiucy shuddered, for she had only that morning been 
listening to a new tale of misery which a drunken 
husband had inflicted on his family, and she knew 
that her mother was even now gone on a visit to poor 
Susan Evans, who now lay upon her deathbed, all 
through the drunken habits of the husband she had 
loved too well. 

Mr. Oakley saw the cloud upon his darling's 
brow, and he kissed her fondly, saying — 

" Come, my Lucy, let us do our best, and not be 
miserable about it. The more people reflect on the 
sin of drunkenness, the more they will shrink from 
it : so, as you say, even this rich distiller may have 
some members of his family who may learn to abhor 
it. "What are you proposing to do this morning ? 
Stay at home with your bees, or drive me over the 
hill to see poor Mrs. Ains worth ? " 

" Oh, drive you, to be sure, if you will let me, dear 
papa. And who is to go with us ? It is too cold for 
the sick folk, but perhaps lame Martha might like 
the drive, if we wrap her up well." 

" Eun down to her then, my dear, and tell her to 
get ready, while Peter puts the harness on Vinum. 
I shall be ready when you are." And the rector 
turned into his study, while, hastily putting on her 
bonnet and cloak, Lucy set off towards lame Martha's 
cottage to invite her to take a drive. 

Martha was ill, and could not ^o out, so Lucy 
returned to her father with the intelligence. 

" Dear papa," she said, " if you would not mind 
the trouble of driving, we could call and ask if Mr. 
Hastings would come, and I could sit behind and 
jump out to open the gates." 
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" Let it be bo then, replied Mr. Oaklej ; " Vinum 
is not very bard to drive." 

" No, just tell him where we want to go, and he is 
as good as a reindeer," said Lucy, merrily, while she 
held the greatcoat for her father to put^on. 

Mr. Hastings was pleased at the prospect of a 
drive, and soon the party were on their way to a 
farm, whose owner Mr. Oakley had occasion to visit. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

As they drove through the Old-down fields, Mr. 
Oakley and his party met Dr. Mortimer. 

He w^as riding even faster than usual, and there was 
an air of determination, almost of defiance, about him 
that surprised his friends. However, he reined up 
his horse on meeting them, and abruptly exclaimed — 

" Mr. Oakley, I am going to turn teetotaler ! " 

** YoUy doctor ! impossible ! you love your mode- 
rate glass far too well." 

" True though, upon my honour. You may look 
incredulous, little Miss Lucy, and think I am talking 
nonsense; but, as sure as my name is Mortimer, I 
shall never drink a drop of wine, beer, or spirits 
again." 

" Ha, ha ! " laughed Lucy, merrily, " I see the trick 
now, well enough ; you are going to take to porter, 
treble X, or something of that sort ; and you think it 
so good, that wine, beer, and spirits are cast into the 
background." 

" You little suspicious thing," returned the doctor, 
with animation ; " here have you been preaching total 
abstinence for the last — I don't know how many 
mouths, and now you don't believe me when I declare 
I am a convert." 

"But is it really true?" asked Mr. Oakley, 
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amused at the vehemence of his friend, and yet, like 
Lucy, half doubtine his sincerity. 

'' If ever I drink intoxicating liquors asain, ' may 
my right hand forget her cunning/ " said die doctor, 
solemnly. 

All were struck with his manner. Lucy was 
silenced. She could joke with her old friend, who 
had often nursed her on his knee, but she felt there 
was some reason for this sudden change, which it 
was more proper for her father or Mr. Hastings to 
meet than for nerself. 

Dr. Mortimer sprang from his horse, and, holding 
it by the bridle, his other hand resting on the side of 
the carriage, said, — 

" You know Mrs. Egerton of Bingley, Mr. Oak- 
ley ? " 

"A better old lady is not to be found," replied the 
rector ; '* ever ready to do good, and from the right 
motive of Christian love. Has she made a convert 
of you ? " 

" She has indeed," he replied, gravely. " Tou know 
how deeply she felt the loss of her husband last year. 
They had grown old together, and she had always 
been so delicate that it had appeared more probable 
that he would be the survivor, than that he woidd 
leave her here in her weakness. Well, she has seemed 
in so weak a condition for some months past, that I 
thought it my duty to order her to dnnk wine, a 
glass whenever she feels extremely low. Beallv, Mr. 
Oakley, I did believe I was doing right ; I could not 
bear to let the poor thing sink from exhaustion, so I 
gave the order." 

" Ah, you doctors, when will you learn that you do 
not strengthen your patients by giving them wine P " 
exclaimed Mr. Oakley. 

" I have learnt it now," was the emphatic reply. 
^* I went to-day to see her, poor dear old lady, and 
she complained of often feeling very low, but that 
which now distressed her most was an irritability 
of temper, of which she was herself conscious, and 
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which she felt to be wrong in one who professed, as 
she does, to walk hj the laws of Christian love with 
all around her." 

^* Poor thing ! *' said Mr. Oakley, compassionately, 
" many a poor Christian, in certain conditions of the 
nervous system, has made the same complaint." 

" So I believe,*' said the doctor ; " and on this sup- 
position, that it was merely a nervous affection, a 
part of the cross given her to bear, I comforted her 
as much as I could : but it never occurred to me that 
I was myself the cause of it aU till after I left her.** 

" And now ? ** asked Mr. Oakley. 

" As I passed through the hall, the maid Prinsep, 
you know — ^that nice servant she has had with her 
so many years, who nursed poor old Mr. Egerton so 
kindly, and has been such a comfort to them both — " 

Mr. Oakley nodded an affirmative. 

" Well, she came up to me and asked me to walk 
in^o her own room, that little room near the door, 
you know it ; and then she told me that her mistress 
always has these attacks of irritability afber she has 
drunk wine; that she now drinks more at dinner 
than Prinsep considers safe for her, but that after a 
glass or two taken apart from a meal, she is often so 
unlike herself that it is painful to witness.*' 

Mr. Oakley looked aghast, as did his companions, 
and the doctor continued, — 

"Prinsep expressed such dread lest any of the 
other servants should observe these things : she says 
truly, they are always so sharp to find fault, and then 
so ready to gossip about everything, that she is 
miserable, and asked my assistance to undo what I 
must feel to be my own work; not that she said 
that, poor thing, she never thought of casting blame 
on me ; but I felt it deeply. She says that if the 
dear old lady had the slightest idea that it was possi- 
ble she had ever been other than herself after drinking 
wine, she would be so wretched, that it would kill 
her, so she applied to me ; and what to do I know 
not. Of course I shall interdict the wine ; but it 
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roust be done so cautiously in order not to give Mrs. 
Egerton pain, that it is a most delicate matter to deal 
with. But my first step is a resolution henceforth 
to eschew all intoxicating liquors myself, and then, 
you know, on your theory, Mr. Oakley," and here 
Dr. Mortimer's face relaxed into a smile, *' my brain 
may possibly work more clearly, so that I may see my 
way better.** 

" God grant you may ! ** cried Mr. Oakley, warmly. 
'' It is indeed a painful and difficidt matter to deal 
with. A woman so deeply religious, whose life has 
been so consistent from her youth upward, now to be, 
by your account, in danger of becoming a drunkard, 
merely because she is in weak health, and it is the 
system of medical men to give wine in such cases ! *' 

"How kindly you put it, Mr. Oakley, off my 
shoulders on to ' the system ' ! But I do feel guilty. 
I ought to haye known better. I ought to haye 
profited by your kind counsel, and my little Lucy*8 
lectures; but you will both find me a most willing 
pupil now. I haye done enough mischief, I think.*' 

" Do not upbraid yourself, my friend,'* said the rector, 
for he saw now deeply distressed was the excellent 
man, at the effect of his own kindly meant prescrip- 
tion; "get on your horse again, and take a gallop 
oyer the downs ; and if you have nothing better to 
do, come in and dine with us afterwards, and we will 
talk this oyer again, oyer our fine glass jug of water 
and dessert." 

The doctor took his adyice, mounted his willing 
steed, and, after promising to join Mr. Oakley*s 
family at dinner, was soon far away oyer the breezy 
downs, trying to recover, by violent exercise, from the 
shock his feelings had experienced in his visit to his 
old and respected patient. 

"Is it not truly a hydra-headed monster, this 
* drink ' ? " paid Mr. Hastings, as they drove slowly 
on. " In the case of those unhappy Archers, there 
was no religious principle to keep them in the right 
path ; the love of drinking once begun, there was no 

L 2 
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streDgth sufficient to overcome it ; but this is indeed 
a terrible case — that a person so excellent, so humble, 
so earnest a Christian, should, unsuspected by her- 
self, and against the reason of her whole being, be in 
danger of thus ' making shipwreck of Mth.' If that 
woman, Prinsep, were not so thoroughly trustworthy, 
and so devoted to her mistress, one could scarcely 
believe it." 

" I fear we must believe it,'* returned Mr. Oakley ; 
" it is so natural, when a person feels low and weA, 
if a medical man has recommended it, to take 
Just one glass of wine to support him, and then just 
one more to finish the work in which the first has 
failed. So great a horror have I always had of a 
glass of wine when I was tired — just to give a feeling 
of factitious strength — that nothing would ever in- 
duce me to take it : even all those years when, as 
you know, I and all my family drank wine at din- 
ner." 

" Tou were right, I am sure," returned Mr. Hast- 
ings. " How often it is the glass taken for * support ' 
that makes the drunkard! The washerwoman has 
her gin — and how rare is a washerwoman, after middle 
age, who is not a drunkard ! The haymaker has his 
beer, not to impart real strength, but to create excite- 
ment, to enable him to go on with his labour. I have 
also known, in my own experience, so many delicate, 
nervous persons increase their disorders a hundred- 
fold by these medicinal glasses, that I quite agree in 
your horror of them." 

"Yes," said the rector; "one goes through life 
seeing these things, and hearing isolated cases of 
misery, and disease, and death, brought on by 
drunkenness ; but when one begins to look at the 
whole subject, it is frightful to contemplate. I am 
constantly saying to myself, ' What ! another case of 
drinking P ' and I now, seeing it as a whole, am daily 
dismayed at the mass of sin and misery produced by 
the use, almost always begun in moderation, of intoxi- 
cating drinks. I go into a cottage, and find nought 
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but dirt and poverty; I am told that the husband 
drinks, and, too often, the wife follows his example in 
desperation. I ask after an old acquaintance, and 
hear that he is dead — that he drank himself to death, 
after ruining his wife and family, by neglecting his 
affairs. I ask for the son of another old friend — he 
is * lost,' no one knows where he is — perhaps enlisted 
as a common soldier in a regiment in which he should 
have been an officer — ^perhaps even a beggar — no one 
knows, and probably no one cares, for ill conduct has 
hardened against him hearts that once loved him, 
unless his mother lives, and then there is one heart 
still breaking for him." 

Mr. Oakley stopped, for he thought of a mother 
then who had never had cause to weep for her son, 
but who was long since gone to the land of glad- 
ness. 

They reached the rectory, but Mr. Hastings could 
not be induced to stay to dinner, not even if they 
drove down to fetch his daughter. 

" No," he said ; " he could not help his friends in 
their discussion in the evening ; and it was a painful 
subject to him ; " so Lucy drove him home. 

]N one knew the history of Janet Hastings' early 
trials, excepting Marion, to whom she had confessed 
them as a warning for her guidance. Alas ! a neg- 
lected warning, as they generally are ; and, therefore, 
Mr. Oakley and his daughter did not understand the 
expression of deep psiiin visible in the usually tranquil 
face of Mr. Hastings ; but they respected it, and made 
no remarks. 

Dr. Mortimer arrived in time for dinner. He had 
ridden off his agitation, and had almost his own cheer- 
ful manner again; and the party sat down in good 
spirits to their pleasant meal. 

" This is my first teetotal dinner," remarked the 
doctor to Mrs. Oakley. ** It was well that I had not 
to eat it alone." 

" You ought not to be alone, Dr. Mortimer," she 
replied ; ^4t is a shame for you, with a good income 
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and nice house, to poke away there all alone : why 
don't you get married, like a sensible man ? " 

The doctor laughed. 

" Well, I believe it is a shame ; but then, yon see, 
I do not know where to find the wife 'just suited to 
my mind.' I am afraid little Lucy won't have me ; 
and now, you see, I must have one who will agree 
with me about wine, and beer, and so on : so that 
my difficulties are increased by my new method." 

" You never asked Lucy, yet, did you, doctor ? " 
asked Agnes, mischievously. 

" I ask her now ? " was his reply, turning to the 
laughing Lucy, who was seated beside him. '' I make 
her an offer of my hand and heart — my house and 
income, and a big cut-glass jug of cold water ? " 

" The last is tempting ! " cried Lucy ; " but, reaHy, 
I do wish, with mamma, that you would find a suit- 
able wife." 

" And who so suitable as Lucy Oakley P Is it not 
like sitting in the sunshine to be near her — ^to see ber 
happy face, and hear her laugh ? *' 

** Come, come, doctor, that is too much, you know ; 
mamma was serious, and you are joking.*' 

" Upon my honour, I am not." 

" Then, upon mif honour, you ought to be, doctor, 
dear," said Lucy. " Why, you know, it is not right 
to be rude, but I really think your wife ought to be 
a little older than the child you have so often carried 
up the hill on your horse, or r6und the orchard on 
your shoulder." 

" Then will you find me a wife P " 

" It is a dangerous amusement, match-making," said 
Mrs. Oakley ; '' so we had better leave you to choose 
one yourself. Yet, there is Janet Hastings, if you 
could prevail upon her, now, you would indeed be a 
happy man." 

He shook his head. 

" I admire Miss Hastings extremely — ^if I were a 
woman, I should say I love her ; but there is some- 
thing about her, which always seems to say that her 
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estate is never to be changed. Some early disappoint' 
ment has, I am convinced, told strongly and lastingly 
upon her, so I do not like to make up to her, and be 
refused." 

" Then we must leave you to make your own choice, 
as you cannot have Lucy, and you will not try Janet," 
said Mrs. Oakley ; "and, I am sure, whoever you may 
choose, will be welcome to us all." 

" Thank you, kind friend ; but now, just now, I 
feel so full of my new ideas upon the subject of tem- 
perance, that I have no time to think of a wife. I 
want to devise some means of furthering the good 
ciiuse here, in our own neighbourhood." 

" A great change will take place, I think," said the 
rector, " when your patients find that you refuse to 
allow them wine, by wav of strengthening them ; it 
will bring the whole subject more prominently for- 
ward." 

"Ah!" said the doctor; "and I am afraid that 
some of them will find out that I am not the clever 
fellow they took me for ; and that smart young man^ 
with the pink cheeks and blue spectacles, who has 
just set up in Longdown, will get away some of my 
best patients." 

" Then you will be a martyr 1 " exclaimed Lucy ; 
" and in an excellent cause. But will people really 
give you up, do vou think ? " 

" Not unlikely. Think of the grandees at the 
castle, what would they say to a temperance doctor ? 
And many others are so apt to follow the example of 
their richer neighbours, that I should not be sur- 
prised if, bjr next Christmas, my incomings were 
much diminished." 

" Does that shake your determination? " inquired 
]VIr. Oakley, well knowing with whom he was talk- 
ing, and tnat Dr. Mortimer was a man who would 
never yield an inch, where he saw his duty clearly. 

"Not a bit of it," replied the doctor; "I foresee 
it, and shall shape my expenditure accordingly. In 
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fact, I Bball not look ont for this fair wife of mine, till 
I see how the hwd lies." 

" And if she is worth anything," cried Lncy, " she 
will care all the more for you on account of that Yery 
thing." 

" She shall he as like you, Lucy, as I can possiblj 
find," was his answer ; ^ and if she is half as good, I 
shall he a happy man." 

Our merry Ijucy looked a little confused ; and her 
mother changed the subject adroitly, by inquiring of 
the doctor concerning some of his patients ; and in 
pleasant and useful converse the CTening was spent, 
till Dr. Mortimer took his leaTe. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Ds. MoBTiicEB was not a man to forget a cause in 
which he was interested. 

The result of his adhesion to the temperance cause 
soon became known among his patients, and he had, 
as he anticipated, to meet with much opposition. 

Those who had hitherto drunk wine or beer in 
accordance with his recommendation, were hy no 
means pleased at being told that he had discovered 
that they could regain their strength as well or better 
without stimulants. They taxed the doctor with 
inconsistency, and he boldly met the charge. 

" If to change one's principles is to be inconsistent, 
undoubtedly I am so, for my principles on this sub- 
ject are completely changed. If when one has all 
one's life been in error, and on discovering it to 
be an error one abandons it, be to act incon- 
sistently, I plead guilty to the charge. But you 
might as well reproach a drunkard with incon- 
sistency when he becomes a sober man, or a thief 
when he grows honest, and tell them that they ought 
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not to desert their original ways, lest they be charged 
with inconsistency.'' 

But no effect could he produce on the majority of 
his patients. 

So the worthy doctor was fain to try his influence 
oyer those whom he had never led into the bad habit, 
and to this end he began a crusade against all the 
beershops and public-houses in the parish. 

JSTow Holmdale parish contained about twelve 
hundred inhabitants. Nearly seven hundred of these 
were clustered around the church, and formed the 
village ; three hundred were in a hamlet ** over the 
hill," to which, inconsequence of its relative position, 
the name of Overhill had been given ; and the re- 
maining two hundred were scattered about in the 
neighbourhood of the farmhouses where the labouring 
men had employment. 

Dr. Mortimer rode about taking note of the 
number of places where intoxicating drinks were sold 
in the parish, and the result of his inquiries was 
startling. 

In the village itself there were two thriving public- 
houses and three beershops: in Overhill were two 
beershot)s, and two more of a lower description, but 
still driving a proiitable trade, were as near to the 
greater portion of the scattered two hundred as 
circumstances would admit. 

The doctor had never before given attention to the 
subject ; but now the proportion of houses for the 
encouragement of drunkenness to the population of 
the parish struck him with astonishment. At the 
same time he observed that three bakers, and a village 
shop at Overhill which sold bread among its various 
wares, were sufficient to satisfy the wants of the 
population, and that the butchers and grocers were 
in the same proportion, although of course the 
butchers, and generally the bakers also, had to sup- 
ply not only the villagers but the gentry of the 
neighbourhood. 

'* How great a proportion of the wages of the 
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people goes to support these drinking places which 
might he so well hestowed in wholesome food or 
clothing for their families ! '' said the doctor to him- 
self as he rode home after making his notes of these 
things. 

Near his own door he met a country gentleman 
whose family had for many years been his patients. 
Mr. Heathcote was a good-natured man, one who 
loved his horses, and knew his way '' across country " 
better than Dr. Mortimer himself; and as every 
hunting man must drink, he was fond of good cheer, 
as it is called. Yet with a naturally strong constitu- 
tion, and no instinctive bias towards excess, it was 
very seldom indeed that you could have said Squire 
Heathcote was intoxicated, though he certainly did 
generally seem more lively after dinner than in the 
earlier part of the day. 

Meeting him thus, while his own mind was full of 
the subject, Dr. Mortimer opened at once upon it, 
find told the object for which he had that day been 
riding as he expressed it " all over the parish." 

The squire held up the butt-end of his whip to his 
eye as if it had contained a spy-glass, and, looking 
at the other with a queer expression of surprise, he 
said, — 

" Why, my good fellow, you are not going to join 
those madi teetotalers! They tell me our good 
parson and all his family are crazy about it ; but if 
our doctor is to go mad, what on earth is to become 
of us P " 

Dr. Mortimer laughed heartily at the tone of 
consternation in which this speech was uttered, and 
then said, — 

" My dear sir, it is most true, yet I hope 1 shall 
not be the less able to attend to all your ailments 
when my head is clear from the effect of wine or 
other strong drinks." 

The squire stared with still more amazement. 

" Why, doctor, bless my soul, you don't mean to 
say you ever get tipsy ? " 
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" No, no, I hope not," returned tbe doctor, " but 
still as wine never gave me medical knowledge, pro- 
bably tbe absence of wine will not take it away." 

"rossibly not,'* said tbe squire, whose manner, 
however, showed that he thought this rather a doubt- 
ful question ; '' but now tell me, my dear fellow, what 
on earth has put such nonsense into your head? " 

"What nonsense?'* 

" Why, the nonsense of thinking that, because somie 
poor wretches get drunk and beat their wives and 
ruin their families, therefore you, a sober respectable 
gentleman, are to leave off your glass, of which you 
never take a drop more than is good for you." 

" Whew ! good for me is more perhaps than I can 
allow ; but still, Mr. Heathcote, can you tell me how 
I am to persuade the poor labouring man to be sober 
unless I can tell him that I never myself take in- 
toxicating drinks ? " . 

" I don't see the good of it," said the squire, first 
whistling and then looking, as he thought, very wise ; 
"I don't see why you are to be punished because 
other folk get drunk." 

" No," returned the doctor ; " but if it be no 
punishment, but a course which, being undertaken 
from a sense of duty, becomes a pleasure, and if by 
so doing I am enabled to say to the drunkard that 
I press upon him no course which I myself shrink 
from adopting, but that, while I ask him to forego his 
beer or spirits, I forego my wine, surely I have a 
better chance with him than you would have, for 
instance ? " 

" I ? Ah ! it will be some time before you bring 
me round to your doctrines : but my plan is to let 
the people alone." 

" An easy plan, if one has no conscience," replied 
Dr. Mortimer; "if one is content to enjoy the 
blessings God has placed in our path, and care nothing 
for the miseries of others." 

The good-natured squire looked a little discon- 
certed — for he certainly lived for himself, and enjoyed 
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life amazmglj, and all his thought of others was 
expended in carelessly givins a sovereign, if ever his 
clergyman, or any other philanthropist, asked him 
for it ; but he was not going to be offended ; he never 
took offence unless it was intended he should — ^he 
was too much of a gentleman for that ; so, shaking 
hands heartily with the doctor, he loosened the bridle 
of his thorough'bred horse, and was out of sight in 
a few moments. 

Dr. Mortimer looked after him. 

'* Was it for such a life as that that men are given 
wealth and positions of influence ? " he murmured to 
himself ; but then, immediately checking himself, he 
added, . '* Stop a minute. Mister Doctor, and think 
how many years you have lived a careless selfish life, 
working hard for an income, and very careful of the 
bodies of your fellow creatures, but with little 
thought for their improvement, either moral or 
religious.*' 

And with this wholesome commentary on the 
words, ** Who maketh thee to differ from another ? " 
he took his horse to the stable, and entered his 
home. 

Dr. Mortimer was not to be called a strictly 
religious man, but he was a man of high moral worth ; 
and his intimacy with his excellent pastor and his 
family, as well as with Mr. Hastings and his daugh- 
ter, and, till her death, his many chats with good 
pious old Mrs. Douglas, had so affected his character 
that he had much of the leaven of true Christianity 
in him ; and as he was a firm believer in all the 
doctrines of the Bible, he wanted but little to become 
as deeply religious as any of them. Perhaps that 
little may be brought about — ^as it so often is on 
soils so readv — ^by the good seed of affliction ; or 
maybe it will gradually dawn in the course of his 
newly begun efforts for the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

His statistics arranged, his plan of operations was 
determined on. When he had dined he walked 
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straight to the bar of the '^Anchor" public-houBe. 
Joe Cardwell stared at him, and asked wnat he would 
have. 

"Nothing, thank you, Mr. Cardwell, but if you 
will kindly allow me to sit here a little while, I will 
willingly pay for something," and he laid a shilling on 
the counter. The landlord took it up with a bow. 

" Here, Jones I Wilson ! Dr. Mortimer is going to 
stand treat to some of you ! " 

" No, no I " cried the doctor, eagerly ; " that shilling 
is for you, because I do not drink, and is not intended 
for those who do. No ^standing treat' with me, 
I assure you ! '* 

" As you please, sir," returned Joe, slipping the 
shilling into his pocket ; " pray rest as long as you 
like, sir." 

There was no rest for our doctor there. He sat, 
pencil in hand, noting down the customers, all of 
whom he knew by name, and the quantity of drink 
which they had or paid for while he was there. 

"I say. Bill! what on earth is that 'ere doctor 
doing P" whispered a seedy half-drunken fellow to 
his mate. 

" Making a picture of us all, I suspect ! " returns 
Bill, in the same tone, and at the moment setting his 
cap in a jaunty way on one side of his head, in order 
that his portrait, at least, might look " spicy." " I've 
heard they make all sorts of rum pictures now-a-days, 
and get no end of money for 'em." 

" But I didn't know the doctor could make pic- 
tures," said the other. 

Bill looked wise. "There's no knowing what a 
man can do. Jack ; and our doctor be mortal clever : 
that's what I do luiow 1" 

" I wish he wouldn't sit there so glum all this 
time, though," muttered Jack ; " I don't a bit believe 
he's drawing." 

But others came in, and though the presence of the 
doctor, sitting so gravely in the corner, kept them 
quieter than wsual, yet, after a few more glasses of 
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spirits had been added to the beer, for which the 
majority had ostensibly entered the bar, thej began 
to laugh and talk, without giving him much heed. 

At length, with a list, terribly long, of the names 
of these working-men — and, in many instances, of 
the sum they had already expended in drink that 
evening — Dr. Mortimer left the "Anchor," with a 
kind, but grave nod to the jolly landlord ; who, far 
too old a hand to let himself get drunk, had grown 
fat and rich upon the sins of his neighbours. 

But Dr. Mortimer's work was not done for that 
evening, though it was past nine o'clock. He walked 
quickly down the straggling sort of street, and 
stopped near the baker's shop, whose one light burnt 
dimly, showing a goodly array of loaves of all sizes. 

Outside this shop more than a dozen women were 
collected, and Dr. Mortimer addressed one whose 
husband he had left just before at the *' Anchor." 

"Why are you out so late to-night, Mrs. Wilks ?" 
he asked, in a kindly tone. 

The woman courtesied, and replied, — 

"I am waiting for my husband, sir; the poor 
children have had not a bit of bread since the morn- 
ing, and Mr. Williams says he can't afford to trust 
me any more till James brings the money to pay 
him." 

"And how soon do you think he will come ?" 

"Ah, sir! who knows? He has to go to the 
'Anchor' to be paid, and then he must drink a 
little, you see, sir, for the good of the house ; and it's 
difficult for a man to drink only a little, you know, 
sir ; and so I don't know when he will come." 

"Had you not better put the children to bed, 
Sarah ?" said another woman ; " and then they'll go 
to sleep, and not be crying for bread ; and if James 
comes I'll tell him what you want." 

" It's hard for the poor things to starve, when their 
father gets fifteen shillings a week I " returned the 
other ; " and if I don't catch Jem now, I shall have to 
come buying on Sunday morning ; and I don't like 
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to break the Sabbath if I can help it, you know, 
Janel" 

'* We shall all have to do the same, if the men 
won*t come out of that horrid ' Anchor ! ' '* said 
Jane ; " 1*11 go and try to get mine out, that I will ! '* 
and she set off towards the house where her husband 
was drinking away her life, and that of her children, 
as well as his own. 

Dr. Mortimer went on. A similar scene was being 
enacted outside the butcher's shop, and at the grocer's, 
who was also a purveyor of clothmg of all soits ; and 
mothers who wanted a pair of shoes for a child 
(poor things, thej do not think of themselves in 
these cases) were waiting for the approach of their 
husbands. 

Dr. Mortimer had to pass the baker's door again 
on his return. Mrs. Wilks and several other women 
were still standing there. 

"Mrs. Wilks," said the doctor, "could vou not 
persuade your hu8band,^some day when he is sober, 
to leave off drink altogether ? Then he would have no 
temptation to get too much, you know." 

"Why, no, sir," she replied, "I don't know as I 
could ; for you see, sir, Jem's not a strong man, and 
he couldn't very well work hard if he had not a little 
beer just to keep him up." 

" Don't you think getting drunk does him harm ? " 

" Yes, "gure, sir, but then most times he only gets 
drunk on a Saturday evening and " 

" And all Sunday," said Dr. Mortimer, finishing 
her sentence for her. 

She looked sorrowful ; then answered, " Yes," in a 
low voice. 

" Well, then, if for two days in a week he is drunk, 
do you not think he is doing serious harm to his con- 
stitution, which you say yourself is not a very strong 
one ? " 

" Indeed, sir, and I am afraid he is," was the 
reply. 
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" Well, then, if he were sober on those two days, 
and if, instead of drinking, he gave you money 
enough to buy a nice piece of meat for dinner, would 
not the meat give him more strength than the 
drink?" 

'^ Maybe so, sir, but you see he has got the habit 
of it, and it is hard to leave off what one is accus- 
tomed to. You would find it so yourself, sir." 

The doctor smiled. 

" What should you say if I told you that I had all 
on a sudden left off the wine I used to take with my 
dinner, and that I now never touch a drop of any- 
thing of the sort?" 

"Why, sir, I should think you would not do that. 
You take a good deal of exercise, sir, and must want 
support." 

" I do want support," he replied, " and I get it in 
meat and bread and potatoes, and such like wholesome 
food. It is quite true that I have left off all that 
you think so supporting, and, God helping me, I 
never intend to take any of them again." 

The other women had gathered round the doctor 
and Mrs. Wilks, and their exclamations of astonish- 
ment were many, if not various. At last one of 
them ventured to sav, — 

" May I make so bold, sir, as to ask why you have 
done this ? For you are such a good gentleman that 
I am sure you never get tipsy, so I don't see why 
you should leave off your wine." 

'' I will tell you then, Mrs. Stokes. I have left it 
off in order that you all and your husbands should 
know that I do not ask them to do what I will not do 
myself, when I entreat them to shun the drink as they 
would poison." 

Again the murmurs of astonishment passed among 
the women. 

" Well, sir, we all know you are a good gentleman," 
said Mrs, Stokes, " and if you could persuade the 
men to give it up it would be better for us all." 
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At this moment the woman we have called Jane 
returned from her visit to the "Anchor." Tears 
were pouring down her cheeks, asl if she were inca- 
pable of the effort either to check or conceal them. 

" Well, Jane f " said one of the party. 

" There he is, noisy drunk, and 1 could not get a 
penny out of him ; and your husband too, and 
yours," turning to some of the others. " They all 
swore at me, and told me to go home, and home I 
must go, for there is no use staying here : they'll sit 
there till they are turned out like brute beasts. Oh, 
dear ! Oh, dear 1 " And she set off towards her 
poverty-stricken home. 

" It's no use waiting ; we must all go home, I'm 
afraid," said Mrs. Stokes ; and slowly and sadly the 
poor wives turned away, each in the direction of her 
cottage. They courtesied to the doctor, and he bade 
them all good ni^ht in a hearty manner ; then mur- 
mured to himself, — 

" I might have given them bread, but that would 
only encourage their husbands to drink more ; so they 
would be worse off, poor things, than they are now. 
It is too late to go to the rectory, so I must go home. 
!ReaUy, I think Mrs. Oakley is right : I do want a wife 
to talk to, who would sympathize with all my feel- 
ings. I wish little Lucy had been ten years older— 
but there's no use in wishing ! " 

So the good doctor returned to his home. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

Hafft were the Oakley famil}i one morning when 
a letter arrived from their beloved friend Marion, to 
announce that she was about, with her husband, to 
accept their ofb repeated invitation to spend a short 
time at the rectory. She did not teU them that 
anxiety on G-ilbert's account had brought her own 
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bealtli very low, neither did thej know that, alazsned 
at her increasing illness, her husband had at length 
promised her to abstain entirely from the drink he 
loved, and that hope and happiness were beginning to 
dawn upon her again. But she could not resist the 
one little word at the end of her letter, "Mj precious 
husband is now a teetotaler like your dear selves ; " 
and that was enough for them. They had never 
heard how Gilbert had lately lived. 

The first few days of the intended visit had been 
claimed by the widow of Captain Archer, and they 
felt that it was but right to visit her in her loneliness, 
but after that Marion promised to be all their own. 

Mr. Oakley and Agnes met them at the station 
ready to convey them to the Hall; and while the 
pleasure and excitement of returning to what she 
still fondly called " home " had brought back the 
colour to Marion's check, her eyes showed forth their 
happiness as she recognized Agnes among the waiters 
on the platform, and therefore it was no marvel that 
Agnes should soon have exclaimed, *' How well you 
are looking, darling Marion 1 " and that Marion's 
answering smile should have no trace of sorrow in it. 

During the drive to the Hall, Agnes was obliged to 
forewarn her friend of the great change which she 
would observe in Mrs. Archer ; but when that was 
done their conversation was all on happy subjects 
till they entered the gate which led to the house. 
How changed all there appeared! The smooth 
gravel walks covere& with weeds ; the edges of the 
turf rough and ragged ; the creepers against the 
house, which had been wont to hang so beautifully in 
their right places, peeping in at the windows just to 
show their beauty, but not obtruding themselves, now 
hung neglected from the walls, half covering some 
of the windows, whose closed shutters looked as if 
they had not been opened for months. 

Our party observed all these signs of neglect with 
deep regret ; and Gilbert said,-^— 

*' Thomas is to blame here. It could not be ex« 
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pected that Mrs. Archer should attend to such 
things ; but there has been shameful neglect some* 
where." 

'^ It seems to be high time that you were here to 
put matters to rights," said Mr. Oakley; *^the ser- 
vants all look to you as the representative of their 
master." 

" I wish my poor cousin had left the place in trust 
for Eonald," said Ghilbert ; ^* you would tnen have had 
power to insist on its being kept in order ; but now, 
if she chooses to allow her servants to be negligent, 
there is no one to interfere while I am away." 

There was no time for further parley ; the hall door 
was opened by a slovenly-looking girl, and with many 
expressions of gratitude to their kind friends, G-ilbert 
and his wife took leave of them, and entered the 
house. 

" How is your mistress to-day P " inquired Gilbert 
of the girl, as they followed her into the drawing- 
room. 

" She be coming down directlv," was the only 
answer, as the girl began to open the shutters, which 
were closely barred ; and having done this, without 
any further notice of the visitors, she left the 
room. 

Gilbert and Marion looked at each other : a feeling 
of oppression kept them silent. To find this once 
cheerful house so dull and desolate, and to know, as 
both of them did, that this was all the consequence 
of indulgence in drink, kept Gilbert silent from shame, 
and Marion from sorrow. 

Gilbert opened one of the windows, which looked 
out upon the lawn : it was stiff, as if seldom opened ; 
and the apartment had that close and stuffy smell 
you may always find in a neglected and forsaken 
room. 

After nearly half an hour, Mrs. Archer entered ; 
and notwithstanding that she had been told what to 
expect, Marion felt inexpressibly shocked. 

The upright form and sprightly manner were gone, 

31 2 
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and Mrs. Arcber stooped as if with age : the clear 
complexion, which had formed her principal beauty, 
had left only a dull, dirty, pasty look, except in the 
region of the nose and eyelids, where a heavy bluish 
red told its own terrible tale ; and the eyes, which 
used to look out so brightly and intelligently, now 
sunken and dim, seemed to have scarcely any specu^ 
lation in them. 

The dirty widow's cap and rusty weeds she wore, 
added not a little to the painfulness of the picture. 

She met her guests, however, with kindness, 
thanked them for coming, hoped they would stay a 
long while, and apologized for the untidy appearance 
of the room by saying she never sat there, and that 
the servants never would keep things in order with* 
out her eye being constantly on them ; and that, in 
her delicate health, was impossible. 

"I hope, now you are here, Gilbert, you will 
kindly see to things a little for me,'* she added at 
last; and after a short conversation, she rang the 
bell, in order that Marion should be shown to her 
room. 

The " best spare room " had all that air of discom- 
fort which such a room always has where the mistress 
of the house takes no interest in its appearance. The 
chairs all stood against the wall, as if they were 
fixtures ; . the window shutters were closed when 
Marion entered, and the maid, hurriedly opening 
them, threw light upon the dust which had accumu- 
lated upon all the furniture. 

Marion threw up the sash of one window, which 
looked out upon the once pretty flower-garden, in a 
corner of which she recognized the portion especially 
belonging to poor Eonald, where he and his baby 
cousins had spent such happy hours. Tall luxuriant 
weeds overtopped the flowers. 

Marion sighed as she gazed ; and Gilbert, coining 
in at that moment, said, — 

" You may well sigh, my pretty wife, for everything' 
does look the perfection of desolation: I shall be 
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glad to get you away to some of your cheerful 
u*iends, for you will mope to death in such a place as 
this." 

She looked up lovingly in his face, for he had put 
his arm round her as he spoke. 

" I can never mope when you are with me," she 
said, softly. 

" How pretty it is to hear such things said to one ! 
and the odd part of the matter is, that I am fool 
enough to believe it," he replied. 

Marion laughed, for she was recovering her spirits 
again ; and then, with the assistance of her husband, 
she opened their packages, and began to arrange the 
room in a more habitable manner. 

"I wonder what is become of Haytor, Mrs. 
Archer's favourite maid, who used to act as house- 
keeper? She must have left her, or she would 
surely have made her appearance, instead of that 
untidy girl ! " 

" We shall know in due time, I suppose. Mean- 
while, my darling, if I have done all I can for you, 
I will leave you to change your travelling dress, and 
just go round the garden, and see what men are at 
work, and what has become of the whole place. I 
half expect to find nettles growing in the kitchen." 

It was not a long business with Marion, the chang- 
ing her dress; and she had arranged her hair, and 
put on a simple evening govni, before her husband 
had finished his tour of inspection. And then a 
gloom she could not shake off came upon her. She 
sat for a while at the open window, and gathered a 
cluster of roses which hung invitingly, though wildly, 
over it ; these she arranged in a vase on the mantel- 
piece, and set it on the comfortless looking table, in 
the centre of the room, where neither writing mate- 
rials nor books were placed, to say, " Make yourself 
at home." 

In her heart, she could not help endorsing Gilbert's 
wish that the time to end this first visit had arrived ; 
but she resolved, happen what might, that if business 
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kept her husband at the Hall, she would stay ^ith 
him. 

The dinner was a dull affair. Poor Mrs. Archer 
had never thought of inviting any one to meet her 
young connections, and she was herself in a state so 
low and desponding, that it was difficult indeed to 
keep up a show of conversation during the dinner. 

Wine was on the table, and Mrs. Archer did for a 
moment waken into something like animation on 
hearing Gilbert decline to take it, and she ex- 
claimed, — 

" Why, surely, Q-ilbert, you, of all people, are not 
such a fool as to turn into a teetotaler ? " 

He laughed, but it was an uncomfortable laugh, as 
he replied, — 

" Well, Mrs. Archer, I must almost confess that 
I am ; at any rate, I have left off wine for the 
present." 

" Then you drink something else ? '* persisted the 
lady; "and so, I hope, does Marion: she, at least, 
can never keep up her strength without some- 
thing ? " 

" Indeed," answered Marion, to whom Mrs. Archer 
had turned, "I never drink anything but water at 
dinner; and I am sure that wine would make me 
ill!" 

" But it is so unsociable not to drink wine." 

"We must ask you to forgive us, then, dear 
madam; but really we neither of us drink it 



now." 



Their hostess poured out a liquid into her own 
glass from a small decanter which stood beside her, 
as she said, — 

" Think of your leaving me all by myself in this 
way ! You must excuse me for taking a little stimu- 
lant, for really I am so weak, my nerves are so 
terribly shaken, that I could not live if I did not 
keep myself up." 

As the dinner drew to a close, Mrs. Archer became 
more talkative. She abused her neighbours, who, she 
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said, never came near her ; and her servants, who were 
all careless and neglectful ; and Dr. Mortimer, who, 
she declared, was fool enough, whenever he came near 
her, to try to persuade her to drink water ; and after 
she had talked for some time, she began to cry, and 
bemoan the loss of her husband and children, and 
declare^there was nobody on earth so miserable as 
herself. 

Marion and Gilbert looked at one another in 
dismay. What was to be done ? It appeared as if 
they were to sit there for ever ; and yet the longer 
they remained the more of the clear white of that 
cruel decanter was to be seen, and the more maudlin 
grew its unhappy victim. At length, after signing 
to her husband for permission to do so, Marion 
ventured to rise and propose that they should retire 
to the drawing-room. 

" Oh, yes — certainly ! I forgot you might be tired. 
I never sit in the drawing-room, myself," said Mrs. 
Archer; "I generally stay here till bed-time; the 
poor captain liked this room best ! " 

She rose as she spoke, and tottered towards the* 
door. Gilbert offered her his arm ; she stopped : 
" Won't you finish your wine ? Oh, I forgot ! How 
curious ! Well, come, then ! Ha ! ha I only think of 
my having teetotalers in my house!" and with such 
silly chatter she, with Gilbert's assistance, made her 
way across the hall. 

Marion followed, her heart ready to break. 

" And yet," she thought, " perhaps this woeful sight 
may be of use to my darling Gilbert ; it may show 
him what drinking makes of us ! So I must bear to 
witness it, for his sake ! " ' 

Tea was brought ; but Mrs. Archer would not 
touch it — it was not good for her nerves, she said — 
BO Marion and Gilbert had it to themselves. Bight 
glad were they when the clock over the stable, the 
only thing about the house that did not seem out of 
order, struck an hour which they could decently 
claim as their time for retiring ; and glad, also, was 
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Mrs. Arcber, for all these last two honrs she had been 
longing for just a drop more to cheer her spirits, and 
somehow she dared not take it in presence of her 
guests. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

Pleasakt time passes all too quickly. After a day 
spent at the Hall, Gilbert Archer declared his Marion 
should no longer endure the painful sight of Mrs. 
Archer's changed condition ; and he brought her down 
to the rectory, promising that though his presence 
was still wanted in overlooking the repairs for his 
cousin, he would only go to the Hall after breakfast," 
and would always return in time for dinner at the 
Oakleys'. 

What happy days they were ! Drives all over the 
Tillage and neighbourhood to see old friends, and 
always with one or other dear friend by her side ; visits 
to the poor, who all remembered with love the gentle 
grandchild of their good old friend and helper ; and 
sweet evenings aU together, when Janet Hastings 
always made one of the party — why did they pass so 
soon p And Marion had the comfort of seeing that the 
out-of-door life her husband was leading, combined with 
strict water-drinking, was helping to restore his looks 
from the unhealthy air they had lately acquired ; so the 
effect of the great shade that had lately darkened her 
heart was in great measure gone. But, all too soon, 
the last day was come ; and Marion felt it painfully. 
It had been arranged that Lucy should drive her over 
to pay a farewell visit to Mrs. Archer, and perhaps 
bring back her husband. But though the morning 
had been fine and sunny, at noon the sky became 
overcast, a few rolls of distant thunder were heard, 
and then down came the pouring rain, steadily and 
heavily, as if it never meant to cease falling j and_it 
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was soon apparent that no dme could be taken that 
day. 

*' I ought not to complain/' said Marion, when this 
fact was decided on, " for we have had most beautiful 
weather since we haye been here: this is the first 
really rainy day in our whole fortnight. And it has 
been a very happy time, my Lucy !" 

Lucy was sitting on her fiEivourite low seat, her 
mother's footstool, and as Mrs. Oakley was not in 
the room, Marion occupied the mother's chair. Lucy 
took her hand loyingly, and said, — 

" I only wish it were the beginning, instead of the 
end, of the fortnight ; I cannot bear to have you 
go ! But you will come to us again next summer, if 
not before — ^perhaps at Christmas, and bring us some- 
thing more to love." 

Marion stooped and kissed her, while she said,-— 

" I hope BO, darling ; but " 

"Hush, my own Marion I" interrupted Agnes; 
'' remember, you must not think of evil. ' Hope on, 
hope ever,' is a good motto." 

Marion smiled. 

" It is a good and a beautiful one ; so I won't say 
a tearful word, nor think of pain on this, our last 
happy day together !" 

*' I have bad news for our poor parish," said the 
rector, when he came in to luncheon. ''Only think ! 
The ' Lion ' public-house has been purchased by Sir 
Seginald Firewater, the distiller ; he is going to turn 
out the present landlord — ^who will pr<H>ably set up 
an opposition, in the form of a beershop, as near to 
the ' Lion ' as he can — and the old house is to have a 
new front, and be made more like a London gin- 
palace than anything else, just to attract the poor 
people by its outward beauty ; and a butler, who has 
erown nch in Sir Reginald's service, is to be its 
landlord. The workmen are busy at it to-day 1 " 

The whole party were dismayed ; and many were 
their expressions of regret and anxiety. 

" I feared, from t^e iirst moment of his entering 
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the Castle, that Sir Beginald Firewater would sorely 
trouble us in the parish," said Mrs. Oakley, at last ; 
'^but we must t^ake all the more pains to spread 
better principles among our people. I am certain 
that nothing but total abstinence can save the 
majority of them 1 '* 

*' It will be a hard fight : for Sir Beginald is so 
rich that many of the people will be employed by 
him, and will be fearful of o£5ending him," said tbe 
rector, mournfully. 

''And so they are to ruin themselves, soul and 
body, to please their employer ! " exclaimed Lucy. 
'' I should like to go and tear down the fine front 
he is putting to the * Lion ! ' " 

Her father could not but be amused at her vehe- 
mence. 

'■ I fear we cannot do that," he said ; " it is by 
moral force alone that we can attack the enemy. 
Happily, we muster strong ; and now that Mortimer 
has joined us we present no mean front to the foe !" 

" Dear Dr. Mortimer is worth a dozen ordinary 
men ! " cried Lucy, warmly. 

" Are you beginning to change your mind, Lucy ? " 
asked Frederick, smiling. 

" No, no. Master Fred ! but I do love Dr. Mor- 
timer's straightforward honest ways — do not you, 
dear mamma ? " 

" I do, indeed, love and honour him," replied her 
mother ; " and, like everybody else who is going in 
the right direction, he grows better every day of his 

" How many people must be going in the wrong 
direction ! " said Frederick ; " for the majority never 
seem to get any better — often worse — ^the longer 
one knows them." 

All this time the rain continued to fall, and ere the 
party dispersed after luncheon it was arranged that 
Frederick should drive down to fetch Mr. Hastings 
and Janet whenever a lull should take place. No one 
else was to venture out of doors. 
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» Marion thought of her husband, and regretted his 
exposure to the weather. She was rather surprised 
that he had not come home, when the rain had shown 
80 decided an intention of continuing, but she did 
not like to distress her loved friends by making them, 
partakers of her anxiety. 

In truth, Q-ilbert Archer had thought of returning 
to the rectory before the hour of luncheon. During 
the time of his visit he had effected wonders in 
setting the outward appearance of the Hall to 
rights. The weeds were cleared away, the bushes 
cut within reasonable bounds, the lawns twice 
mown, and the creepers trained under his own super- 
mtendence. The stables were opened and aired, and 
^ rusty locks set in order; yet on this rainy day, 
though all the out-of-door work was nearly completed, 
G-ilbert felt that he must not leave the place without 
saying fiirewell to its mistress, and it was always late 
before she was to be seen. He waited, therefore, in 
the dining-room, hoping she would come to luncheon; 
but no : she sent him word that she was more than 
usually unwell, but hoped he would make himself 
comfortable, and she would see him in a couple of 
hours' time. 

Having been for some time out in the pouring rain, 
Gilbert was nearly wet through, and no gentle Marion 
was there to change his damp coat, and wipe his hat ; 
so, after he had eaten a little, he betook himself to 
the kitchen. There standing before the fire, he got 
dry as well as he could, and then rambled listlessly 
through the forsaken rooms. Five o'clocii struck — 
in another hour he ought to be seated at the rectory 
dinner-table. 

Not very long afterwards, Mrs. Archer entered the 
room. She apologized for having detained her cousin 
so long, but in a tone which showed she did not 
regard it as having caused him any inconvenience. 
But she declared that he must really indulge her 
this once with his company at dinner. She had 
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been very good, she said, in letting him leave lier 
every day ; out as this was the last, stay he must. 
It was impossible that he could walk to the rectory- 
just now, for the rain was falling more heavily than 
ever. He pleaded his engagement with Mrs. Oakley 
to dine with her. But all was in vain : Mrs. Archer 
would hear of no refusal ; and she at last began to 
whimper and say Gilbert had quite forgotten her 
" poor dear captain " ; so to pacify her, he at length 
agreed to remain for dinner if she would let him 
go immediately afterwards. So they sat down to- 
gether. 

The wine as usual was on the table. Gilbert felt 
low-spirited and chilly. The tempter saw his advan- 
tage: this was a weak moment. Mrs. Archer pressed 
him to take just a little wine, assured him that he 
would " catch his death of cold " after having been 
out in the rain so long if he did not 'Hake something 
to warm him " ; and her arguments tallying exactly 
with his own feelings, he was at length prevailed 
upon to pour out a glass of wine. It was excellent 
wine : almost unconsciously, as it seemed, Gilbert 
took another and another glass, at which Mrs. Archer 
expressed her unqualified delight. 

Dessert was brought, the biscuits which create the 
most pleasant thirst placed upon the table, and 
at length Mrs. Archer ventured to order her own 
little kettle over a lamp, which contained boiling 
water to mix with her favourite spirits. Will Gilbert 
touch that? Will he not be satisfied with the wine he 
has already drunk ? Will he not remember the loving 
wife whose heart he is on the point of breaking ? Alas ! 
" I will seek it yet again," is the inspiration that comes 
from strong drink. It would be so unkind to poor 
Mrs. Archer to refuse to share what she thought 
80 good, and for this once it could do no harm ! 

She was delighted to mix it for him as well as her 
trembling hands could do it. Her kettle, light as it 
was, she could not hold, but Gilbert poured out the 
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boiling ^ater, and mixed it himself with the liquid 
fire ; and he laughed with pleasure, as though he oad 
found a long-lost joy again. 

And how fared it meanwhile with his devoted wife ? 
It had been a weary day. The prospect of parting 
with Mends so truly loved would have been painful 
at any time, but the state of the weather was such 
as would have affected stronger nerves than Marion's 
had become. 

There could he no last look at her grandmother's 
grave, no walk to see once more the cottage where 
her girlhood had been passed so happily, no garden 
to walk in once more : for the rain came pouring 
down unceasingly. Marion, always accompanied by 
Agnes and Lucy, busied herself in packing up her 
box and her husband's portmanteau; but she was 
quick in all such doings, and they lasted but a short 
time. 

And as hour after hour passed, and still no Gilbert 
came, an undefined feeling of dread came over her. '^ 
She felt sure he could not be standing about in the 

farden through all this heavy rain, and she almost 
lamed herself for not having remained with him at 
the Hall. But when once she uttered this self- 
reproach aloud, both Agnes and Lucy declared, that 
nothing would have induced them to let her remain 
in that dull place all through her holiday. 

Janet, however, looked at her, and the dread- 
ful truth struck on the heart of that faithful friend 
that her Marion now knew by terrible experience 
that from which her warning voice had striven in vain 
to save her. 

Marion felt all that was expressed in the hasty 
look Janet had cast upon her. Oh, how she longed 
to throw herself into ner arms, and weep out all her 
sorrow — to tell of those terrible days now past, and 
her fears for the future! But she dared not ex* 
pose the husband she loved so well ; and, to change 
altogether to another subject, she sat down to the 
piano. 
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But it was to a sad air alone that her fingers could 
adapt themselres ; and almost unconsciously she sang 
those touching words, — 

*'rm wearin' awa, Jean, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, Jean ; 

I'm wearin* awa to the land o* liie leal. 
There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither caold nor care, Jean, 

The day's aye fair in the land o* the leaL" 

Her friends gathered round her anxiously, the 
sweet voice seemed so sadly agreeing with the words 
of her song ; till at last Lucy said, — 

" Now, you must not sing that any more, our own 
IVIarion : it is too melancholy for to-day — our last day 
together. Come, let us sing this : it will suit us 
all better, and cheers one in this work-a-day world." 
And Marion yielding, Lucy began, the others joining 
in singing : — 

" There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign ;" 

and they sang on till every heart felt soothed. 

Soon afterwards Frederick came in with Mr. 
Hastings, and kind Mrs. Oakley herself joined the 
party, and they talked of the parish, ana the poor 
and their troubles, and their own efforts for the 
good of those around them, till the dressing bell 
rang. 

Then again, as the girls walked upstairs with 
Marion, they were distressed to see the anxious look 
she gave out of the window on the staircase which 
looked out over the garden towards the churchyard 
gate. 

'^ It is raining so, darling, you must not expect him 
yet," said Agnes, softly, " Mrs. Archer must surely 
keep him to dine with her, and she will take good 
care of him." 

" Oh, he will not dine there I " exclaimed Marion ; 
then checking herself, she added, " He will hardly be 
away from us this last evening, when he know;s, too^ 
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that Mr. Hastings has come on purpose to meet 
him." 

"He will come as soon as the rain ceases, pro- 
bably," said Agnos, encouragingly ; " it must clear 
up soon, I think. See, there is a break in the douds 
over the yew-trees ; he will come soon, and he little 
knows how unhappv his dear little wife is without 
him. Why, we shall be quite jealous if you look so 
sad, dear Marion I " 

Marion kissed her, saying,— 

'' You must forgive me, dear one, and I will try to 
be gay." 

Agnes lingered yet in Marion's room till her sister 
called to her to make haste with her own dressing ; 
but no sooner had the door closed after her, than 
Marion sank suddenlv on a chair and pressed her 
hand tightly over her heart. 

" I must not give way — I must seem happy ; but 
oh, what is he doing P " 

She dared not even pour out her heart to Him who 
is always ready to hear our sorrows, for she knew the 
tears would come while thus seeking comfort, and her 
kind friends would detect their traces. So she reso- 
lutely set herself again to her simple toilette, and was 
ready with a quiet, patient, yet most loving smile 
when the girls again came to her door to take her 
down to dinner. 

Dr. Mortimer had just come in to dine and say 
farewell. His lively conversation was a great help to 
his friends, and, though the gentlemen had the greater 
part of the talk to themselves, yet they kept it up 
well, and no trace of dulness was perceptible during 
the dinner. 

But soon the doctor was gone. The tesrum was 
being brought into the room, the rain ceased to fall, 
yet still Gilbert came not. 

Frederick Oakley, perceiving the looks of Marion, 
instantly turned towards the garden, and volunteered 
to go and fetch Gilbert home. It was treating them 
all very ill, he declared, thus to absent himself; and 
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poor Marion felt and looked grateful to him for 
going. 

Not so Gilbert Archer. He had stayed with his 
wretched temptress, enjoying, as no sober person can 
imagine how a drunkard eDJoys, the intoxicating cup, 
till at length the darkening evening warned^ hi^ 
that he had stayed too long. He rose to go : pressed 
the hand of Mrs. Archer with one almost aa un- 
steady as her own, and set out on his walk towards 
the village. 

The cool night air brought some degree of relief to 
his heated brain, and he began with some dismay to 
contemplate the meeting with his wife. He knew full 
well that she would discover the truth, however he 
might attempt to conceal it ; yet every attempt must 
be made. 

He took a cigar and lighted it — for you will seldom 
find a man fond of drink who is not also a slave to 
tobacco— and he imagined the smell of the poisonous 
weed might stifle that of the spirits he had taken. 

It was not therefore with feelings of gratification 
that, just after he had lighted the cigar, Gilbert per^ 
ceived Frederick Oakley coming towards him. 

Frederick on his part was startled. He could not 
but observe the altered gait of the man he had always 
hitherto seen perfectly sober, and a shudder ran 
through his frame ; yet it was not for him to appeal? 
to notice anything wrong in one who was his father's 
guest: he therefore met him politely, and told him 
that his wife had appeared so anxious for his return, 
that he had ventured to set out in search of him. 

Gilbert's reply was rather unintelligible, but he 
offered a cigar to his companion. This was civilly 
declined. 

" I never smoke," said Frederick. 

" Why not P " asked GUbert. 

" I think it quite as pernicious as drinking," replied 
Frederick, " and in one respect almost worse, because 
its evil effects are less quickly perceived, and there- 
fore many are led to smoke who would have a horror 
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of drinking to excess : andvet the one naturally in* 
clines men to the other. Xou seldom see a smoker 
who is not a drinker : and when young men get toge- 
ther to smoke and drink, evil generally comes of it." 

Gilbert was not quite himself, and was therefore 
disposed to be ill-tempered. He felt angry- at the 
other's free remarks, as people always do when they 
feel such remarks to be just ; so he said, — 

"I cannot imagine why you should all think so 
so much about drinking, and so on ; it is much better 
to let people go on in their own way." 

" Even if their own way lead them as it has led 
those who once made yonder Hall so pleasant?'* 
asked Frederick. 

Gilbert only replied by a strong puff at his cigar^ 

There was nothing in common between these two 
young men. Gilbert was only four years the senior, 
and Frederick had known him for years ; but they had 
never been friends. Frederick was too honest and 
open-hearted for the cold and selfish nature of Gilbert 
Archer. Yet he did not wish to quarrel with him, 
for he had liked Marion almost as a sister ever since 
they had been children together ; but the condition 
in which he now found Gilbert gave him much un- 
easiness ; he dreaded that his family should see him ; 
yet how could he prevent it? He resolved on one 
bold attempt just as they reached the wicket gate. 

" You must have been wet to-day : had you not 
better go up to bed at once ? " he said. 

Gilbert threw away his now spent cigar, and 
turned angrily on him, saying, in a loud voice, — 

" Eeally, you must think me a puny thing to want 
to be put to bed like a baby if I have got a little 
wetting. I think it is now not much past nine 
o'clock ! " 

The old church clock at that moment struck ten. 
They stood still to count the strokes. 

" Well, they are not gone to bed yet, I suppose," 
said Gilbert, walking into the house, and without 
further ceremony advancing towards the drawiuff- 
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room. He was anxious to avoid tbe kiss with which 
he knew his Marion would greet him if he met her 
in the hall. 

But she was too quick for him. 

Her anxious ear had heard the opened gate and 
the steps on the gravel path, and now, ere Gilbert 
had got half way through the hall, she had thrown 
her arms round his neck and cried,— 

** You are come at last : I am so j^lad ! " Her glad- 
ness was gone the next moment, for before he had 
time to put her from him she had detected the horrid 
smell of spirits, and the angry manner in which he 
repulsed her causing her to look in his face, she knew 
all. She shrank back, and had not the wall been 
behind her she would have fallen. He passed on, 
and she sank into a chair. 

Frederick had witnessed the brief interview, and 
now his heart ached for poor Marion ; but with in- 
stinctive delicacy, unwilling to intrude himself upon 
her in her sorrow, he quietly beckoned to Janet, who 
was the nearest to the door in the drawing-room, to 
come to her. 

Janet was in an instant with her friend ; but poor 
Marion could not speak: she looked at her almost 
vacantly. Janet saw Frederick standing with a glass 
of water in his hand. She took it from him, and 
whispered, — 

" Don't tell any of them : I will take her upstairs.'* 
Then kneeling down beside the afflicted one, and 
putting one arm tenderly round her, she said,— - 

" Drink this, darling — just a little, and then you 
shall come up to bed." 

It seemed to choke poor Marion, but she took a 
little, and then, looking at Janet with a less vacant 
air, attempted to rise. But she had no strength to 
walk, and Janet, strong as was her' will, was a delicate 
creature. 

Frederick was at hand, hidden from view, but ready 
to help ; and quickly advancing, he said, — 

" Take my arm : lean as heavily as you like i ** and 
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with Janet's arm still round her waist, they contrived 
to lead her to her room. She tried to thank them, 
but seemed unable to articulate ; and Frederick left 
them, after charging Janet to ring the bell if either 
of his sisters were wanted. 

Janet's tears flowed fast as she laid her poor friend 
upon the sofa and knelt again beside her. 

" I wish I could shed tears," at last broke from 
Marion ; " I seem to feel nothing." 

Alas ! she felt only too deeply ; and she lay on the 
couch, her ice-cold hand in Janet's, and her soft eyes 
looking straight before her, seeing nothing. 

Janet prayed for her at last— besought the mercy 
that is never sought in vain by those who love their 
Saviour ; and gradually the poor girl became less 
unnaturally calm, and soft tears rolled at lenc^th down 
her pale cheeks. She turned her head, and leaned it 
against Janet's bosom, " He never fails us nor for- 
sakes us," she softly whispered. 

** And He never will, darling, however deep may be 
the waters through which He sees fit to carry us," 
replied Janet, in the same tone. 

A gentle tap was heard at the door, and in a 
moment Agnes entered the room. 

She stooped, and, kissing poor Marion, said, — 

" May we put you to bed, dearest one P It is better 
for you. Mamma sent me." 

She let them do as thejr pleased, and ere long they 
had undressed her, and laid her in her bed. 

" "We will sit beside you and sing hymns to put 
you to sleep, as if you were a baby, Marion love," 
said Janet, soothingly. She looked at her. 

" Where is he P ' she said at last. 

" Prederick is with him," answered Agnes : " he will 
not come yet — try to go to sleep, darling ; " and they 
sat beside her, and first one, then the other, sang a 
hymn, the same soft low tune over and over again, 
as we soothe a suffering infant; tiU at length they 
had the comfort of hearing the gentle breathing that 
only comes "ypth sleep. 

F 2 
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CHAPTEEXXI. 

Thb Bumraer departed: the trees in the square 
garden now showed their sickly leaves, not of the 
bright golden hue we observe in the country, but of a 
dingy yellow brown, as if they were ready to fall 
before their time ; and Marion's life seemed almost as 
sad as they. Sometimes indeed her husband would 
seem anxious to comfort her, and would come home 
sober, and at an early hour ; but too ofbeu the watch- 
ful dweller on the lower floor had to open the door 
for him who could not manage to find the lock with 
his unsteady hand and double vision. 

On these occasions, Gilbert, if he saw him at all, 
would glance savagely at him, and frequently after- 
wards Mr. Bamsay would hear his voice speaking 
harshly to the gentle wife, who never provoked him 
by word or look. It appeared that she never could 
please him. If she sat up, he was angry that she 
had not gone to bed ; and if, in the hope of pleasing 
him, she had not done this, he was angry that she 
had not sat up. 

Mr. Eamsay' could not avoid heanng that angry 
voice in the stillness of the night, and he spoke of it 
one day to Mr. Lysons. But what was to be done ? 
She was his wife, and it was not for them to attempt 
to draw her away from him : and through it all sne 
loved him with all her warm true heart. She tried to 
make excuses for him, even to herself, and always 
sought to screen him from the observation of others. 

Marion was not aware that Gilbert Archer was at 
this time suffering that nervous anguish which is 
with many constitutions the first stage of the 
drunkard's own malady, which made him suspicious 
and unjust, and drove him more madly than ever to 
seek the intoxicating cup. 

Mr. Gregory, who had watched Archer more nar- 
rowly since he had become acquainted with young 
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Jobnson, at length came to the conclusion that to 
allow a person of such a character to succeed him in 
his business was out of the question. Kind, how- 
ever, as he always was, Mr. Gregory shrank from 
informing Gilbert of his change of plan, and resolved 
to defer the painful tidings till after Marion should 
be " well over her troubles," as the saying is. 

But the conduct of Gilbert Archer himself brought 
upon him the news before Mr. Gregory had intended. 
A letter was written by a patient whom Archer had 
attended on the previous evening, complaining, in no 
measured terms, that the assistant did not know what 
he was doing ; telling Mr. Gregory that the friends 
of the sick man had got him out of the house as well 
as they could, and sent for another surgeon who lived 
near, and with whose visits they intended for the 
future to be satisfied. Here was a patient lost to 
Mr. Gregory through the misconduct of his assistant. 
Anger got the better of him for the time. He came 
down to the surgery with the letter in his hand, read 
it aloud to Gilbert, and then angrily declared that 
this was the last day on which Archer should remain 
in his service. 

" I have borne with you for your wife's sake,'* he 
added in his indignation ; " I have hoped that out of 
regard for her you might take to more steady courses ; 
but I see you are utterly lost, and the sooner you and 
I part the better." 

Gilbert attempted to defend himself, to deny the 
charge as without foundation ; but Mr. Gregory was 
too much enraged to listen to words which he was 
confident were false; and without thinking what 
might be the consequence of his acts, he immediately 
paid Gilbert Archer the arrears of his salary, and let 
him depart without a word. 

And now, what was Gilbert to do ? 

He walked out into the street. It was past mid- 
day. Should he go home and tell his M!arion the 
dreadful news ? Should he tell her that the hopes of 
competency which he had held out to her had all 
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vanisbed away, that his character was gone, and he 
was a ruined man ? 

Go home, Gilbert Archer, and tell her all. Women 
are stronger than men to bear reverses; she will 
grieve indeed over the cause of your ruin, but that is 
now, alas ! no new grief to her : tell her gently all, 
and see how tenderly, how patiently, how lovingly 
she will clasp her soft arms round your neck, and 
whisper words of patience and of hope. 

Tell her the drink has ruined you, promise her to 
drink no more, and she will look poverty in the face 
without dismay, and will tell you she is happy now 
her husband is reclaimed. Go home — ^the tempter ia 
at hand I Flee for your life to your loving home ! 

He is hesitating what to do. A rough hand i^ laid 
upon his arm, and he starts wildly. The coarse 
bloated fiEice of Hector Johnson is turned towards 
him, and the leering eye iixes him with its evil 
power. 

'* Ha, ha ! Archer ! lucky to find you out this time 
o* day! Come with me, man! There's a fight, a 
jolly fight, goin^ to be ! I mustn't tell you where, 
for fear of the Dobbies ! but come with me, we're 
just in time." 

" No, no : let me go ! I have business " 

"Not you: you're idle to-day, I can see that; 
going home, perhaps, to make caudle " 

Gilbert writhed under his grasp ; for all this while 
the heavy hand lay on his arm, and the coarse allusion 
sickened him at the moment. But Gilbert Archer 
was weak, infirm of purpose, and easily led astray : 
and the enemy saw his advantage. 

" Come along : don't keep here wasting time ! 
Here's a cab : iump in 1 " and the demented man let 
himself be pushed towards the cab, and entered it. 
Hector followed, and they drove off at a rapid pace. 
The cabman knew where to go, and the brutal sight 
was one congenial to his soul. 

Johnson had a cigar in his mouth all the time ; he 
now gave one to his companion, swearing at him while 
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he did so for looking so glum and unsociable ; but 
adding, — 

'* We'll soon cheer you up : Jack Cripps has the 
beet brandy within a mile." 

A fight ! That horrid, horrid sight I What must the 
men be made of who look on, while two are mangling 
one another often to the death P Made of P Why, it 
a compound of gin and rum and brandy that those 
men are made of: aye, and the wretched women, too, 
who push their way in, and curse and swear, and 
laugh their hideous laugh, and cheer the athletic 
fools who are making so vile a use of the strength 
God gave them. 

But we cannot stay here. The atmosphere is 
stifling, as if the bottomless pit were opened. We 
must leave Gilbert Archer there ; and soon he will 
be willing to stay, and will drink more deeply than 
ever, to drown care. 

That day Mr. Lysons had been very unwell. 
Yielding to his wife's entreaties, he had sent word to 
his pupus that he was unable to attend them, and by 
the middleof the day the fever attackincreasedso much 
that he was easily prevailed on to give way to it, and 
go to bed. . It had now become a habit with Marion 
to spend a part of every morning on Mrs. Lysons* 
sofiEt ; and now, when the sick man had retired, she 
promised to take charge of his little boy for the day; 
and great was the child's delight to hear that his 
dinner was to be eaten in his " pretty lady's " own 
drawing-room. 

He was too young to be anxious at '^ poor papa's " 
being ill. Marion did her best to entertain the 
little one, or rather let him entertain her, for he 
chatted and ran about the room, and looked at all 
her pretty things, taking the greatest care not to hurt 
them; and she let him make what noise his little 
fingers liked upon her pianoforte, after she had sent 
him down to ask if Mr. Bamsay would dislike the 
noise. 

Good Mr. Eamsay I If it had made him mad, he 
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would not have hindered a pleasure of the little cliild 
he loved so well : so he told Charlie it was pretty 
music, and Charlie quite agreed with him. 

But over Marion's gentle spirit there hung a cloud 
that day. A dim presentiment of evil haunted her ; 
this indeed was hut natural, for her hushand, as we 
have heard from the letter to Mr. Gregory, had been 
in a terrible condition when he returned home the 
night before : and he had latterly lost the power of 
sleeping, so that her nights were disturbed by his 
incessant restlessness. Yet she tried to be cheerful 
with her baby charge, though she felt glad when at 
last he was tired of play, and came creeping into her 
arms, begging her to tell him a " pretty story ; " and 
her own heart was soothed while she told him the 
sweet story he had so often heard before, of the little 
ones who were brought to the dear Saviour, and 
taken up in His arms, and blessed by Him ; for she 
felt that she too needed the tender care of that 
gracious Lord. 

In the evening, when Mrs. Lysons came to seek 
her child, no Charlie was to be seen. 

In reply to the mother's look of inquiry, Marion 
said, '' He was tired of me, and ran down some time 
ago to Mr. Eamsay.'* 

" I am sorry he left you ; even his little prattle is 
better than your own thoughts, my poor child," said 
Mrs. Lysons, tenderly kissing her forehead. 

"My thoughts are not all gloomy, dear friend," 
replied Marion; "I am beginning to feel so weary 
that I comfort myself with thinking of the better 
land, and longing to be there." 

Mrs. Lysons looked gravely at her for a moment, 
and then said, — 

*' It is always well and always happy to think of 
our own heavenly home ; but you must not give way to 
nervous apprehensions now : they are bad for you in 
your present state, my dear." 

Marion answered, fondly pressing the kind hand 
that had taken hers, — 
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''I do not think it is nervous appreliension that 
gives me those thoughts ; I am not thmking of death, 
but life — life for ever, and without sin or sorrow. I 
think of the dear ones who are gone before me, and 
of the blessed use they now see of the trials that 
here weighed them down so heavily. I compare the 
* light affliction ' with the * weight of glory,' and feel 
cheered and happy." 

Mi*s. Lysons* feelings were indeed of a mixed 
nature on hearing these words. On the one hand, 
it rejoiced her heart to perceive how heavenly comfort 
was manifesting its power; and on the other, it struck 
her as terrible, that now, in the first year of her 
marriage, the conduct of her husband should cause 
Buch deep affliction, and that at this season, when she 
should have been full of joyful anticipations, her only 
comfort was in contemplating the time when all 
earthly things should cease for her ! She stood 
gazing on the pale young face, and the soft patient 
look it had learnt to bear — though even while she 
gazed, she could perceive a sudden start, as an open- 
ing door wa^ heard. 

The entrance of little Charlie put an end to further 
converse ; and after he had thrown his little arms 
round Marion for a kiss, and she had fondly blessed 
the child, his mother carried him off to his little bed, 
and Marion was again alone. 

She had thought that G-ilbert would be earlier 
home this evening, for he did not usually come home 
intoxicated on two successive nights, and she was 
wistfully looking for him now. 

She rose and stirred the fire, to make a cheerful 
blaze — lighted the lamp, and set it on the table; and 
then began, slowly and wearily, to pace up and down 
the room. 

Mrs. Lysons found her thus, when she came down 
again, and said, — 

" I am so sorry my dear husband is ill, dear 
Marion, for I cannot bear to leave you alone, and 
yel 
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** Not for worldfl would I keep you firom jonr dear 
good husband!" cried Marion, quickly; ''it is bad 
enough for him to be confined to his bed; but he 
would be miserable if jou were not with him. Go 
back to him now, dear Mn. L jaona ; perhaps Gilbert 
will be in soon." 

'' I trust he maj/' said Mrs. Lysons. '' And mean- 
while, dear Marion, try to play a little on your 
pretty piano. It is better than pacing the room.'* 

*' I will try," said Marion, wearily. 

" Do, for a little while ; and then I will come down 
again." 

And the kind woman ran softly up the stairs to her 
sick husband. 

Xine — ^ten, were struck by the great church clock ; 
and no Gilbert yet. 

Alas ! poor Marion : she little knows where he is — 
she knows not of the existence of such places ; but 
she knows too well how he will be when he returns. 

Mrs. Lysons came down once more to entreat her 
to go to bed. 

'' You are tired, and will make yourself ill if you 
stay up so late : try to go to sleep, will you not, dear 
one ? " 

She suffered herself to be persuaded ; and bidding 
her kind fnend good night, after making up the fire, 
she retired to her bedroom. 

In the agitation of her mind, she could not read, 
not even from the blessed Book ; she could scarcely 
even pray connectedly, so she was soon laid down on 
her lonely bed. 

An hour after, Mrs. Lysons crept softy into the 
room. Sleep had been merciful to the sorrowing one, 
and she was in the land of dreams. A tear was yet 
undried upon her cheek, yet a soft flush had taken 
the place of its paleness, and the lovely mouth was 
slightly parted with a sweet smile — a smile of glad- 
ness. Yes, in her dream, her child was lying in her 
arms, and her husband standing by, rejoicing over his 
habe. All recollection of his cruel sin was gone ; he 
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was the Gilbert of her early love, gazing on his first- 
bom. The soft fair hair was spread oyer the pillow, 
and the whole look was one of exquisite beauty. 

The watchful friend stood gazing at her in wonder 
—how different from the broken-hearted wife she had 
parted with but an hour before I She rejoiced, indeed, 
to see the change: she thought if Gilbert Archer could 
see that lovely countenance, with its sweet look of 
joy, he could never, never bear to sin against her more. 
But then, with a sickening feeling, she remembered 
that when he should come in, his vision would be 
disturbed, his perceptions dimmed, and he would be 
unable to appreciate what was so beautiful in her 
eyes. 

Softly she left the room, lest she should, by her 
presence, bring back the sweet sleeper to this weary 
world again. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

HoTHEts passed away. Mrs. Lysons still kept watch 
beside her husband. He was sleeping quietly, and 
had no need of her care, but some unaccountable 
feeling kept her there : she felt as if she could not 
go to rest till Gilbert Archer should come home, and 
all be still. 

Mr. Bamsay, too, as the time went on, began to 
watch more anxiously for the unsteady effort to un- 
lock the door. 

At length, to his surprise, he heard it softly and 
steadily opened ; and a feeling of relief came over 
him, with the idea that for this once Gilbert had 
been engaged with a patient, and that he had come 
home sober. He had not heard the firm tread of a 
policeman, who passed the door just as GKIbert 
arrived at it, ana who, seeing his condition, had 
quietly taken the key from his hand, and turned the 
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lock wifcbout noise ; so Mr. Bamsay began to prepare 
for the repose he greatly needed. 

Gilbert's unsteady step, however, made him pause ; 
and he looked out on the staircase just in time to see 
that he had, with difficidty, reached the landing, 
when, with a groan, Mr. Samsay returned to his own 
room. 

Archer staggered to the drawing-room, as if ex- 
pecting to find his wife waiting for him—then he 
went into the bedroom. 

Poor careful Marion had left a lamp burning for 
him on the landing, and in the bedroom was an un- 
shaded night-light. But the fire, of course, had long 
since burnt itself out. 

T^e night was wet and cold, and the drunken man 
felt chilly. He went up rudely to the bedside, 
and shooK the shoulder of the sleeper, growling 
out, — 

" "Wbat have you let the fire out for ?— just to give 
me my death of cold ? Get up and light it, can't 
ye?" 

"Dearest one, don't shake me, I will get up," 
said poor Marion, wide awake in a moment. " Don't 
touch me, please, Gilbert ! " and she was out of bed as 
she spoke. She tottered across the room towards 
the fireplace. 

What was that sudden shriek ? One scream, so 
piercing that the neighbours heard it, and then a 
heavy fall. 

All in the house were alarmed. 

Mrs. Lysons was first in the room, angl what met 
her gaze ? Marion lay on the floor insensible ; and, 
cowering against the wall, his dull eyes fixed upon 
her deathlike face, was the wretched husband. 

"He has killed her!" shrieked Mrs. Lysons, as 
the landlady and Nurse Goldie rushed into the 
room. 

" Send for a doctor, quick I " cried the nurse, 
and in a moment Mr. Bamsay, who had run upstairs, 
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was in the street hurrying madly for the nearest 
surgeon. 

The women bent over the senseless form; the 
eyes stared wildly, but there was no vision in them. 

'•Can we lift her on the bedp" whispered Mrs. 
Lysons ; and with the stren^h whien terrible 
excitement gives, they gently raised her, and placed 
her on her bed. 

As they did this, one of them felt her hand 
become wet, and a glance showed them that it 
was soiled from contact with the nightdress. 
Gently they turned her dress a little, and there 
was the mark of a muddy boot against the back ! 

Not a word was spoken: the horror struck all 
dumb. A low faint moan escaped the injured 
woman. 

" She lives ! Oh, where is the doctor ? " cried 
Mrs. Lysons. 

Moments seemed hours'as they waited there, and 
yet the surgeon was quick in coming. 

A policeman followed him, called by Mr. Eamsay.;! 

" Take away that man ! " was the surgeon's first 
word, and then for the first time they noticed the 
guilty wretch, who had never moved, except to 
tremble, since they entered the room. If anything 
could have sobered him, G-ilbert Archer was 
sober now ; but his eyes glared frightfully, and he 
was scarcely able to stagger out of the apartment. 

But now all the care of the attendant women 
was needed, though one or two &int moans alone 
showed that poor Marion lived. 

Another life was lust begun. 

An infant's feeble wail claimed their protecting 
care ; and soon the helpless babe was tenderly held 
to Nurse G-oldie's bosom, while with streaming eyes 
she watched beside the bed. 

Mrs. Lysons held the cold still hand. There was 
no movement, no consciousness in the young mother ; 
the pulse became lower and lower ; no human skiU, 
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SO human lore, could retam that life which was 
ebbing fast away. 

A physician had been haatilj summoned ; but he 
could only look the horror he really felt, and 
whisper to the surgeon, — 

" Some internal injury." 

" He kicked her ! " cried Nurse Goldie at these 
words ; and she showed the stain on the nightdress. 

Poor Mrs. Lysons felt that it was mercy that she 
could not awake to the consciousness that her 
husband's deed had murdered her. 

StiU they stood around, gently administering, drop 
by drop, what might perhaps restore the yital 
power. But all in yain ; the breathing became 
stiller and more still, and at List it was only by 
stooping dose to the pale face that it could be 
perceiyed at alL At length one gentle sigh, and 
they knew the spirit was gone. 

Holding their own breath, they waited, as if the 
forsaken clay could moye again. 

Eyen the surgeon wiped his eyes as he let go the 
wrist he had been holding, counting the failing 
pulse. 

"Poor thing!" he whispered; "poor murdered 
one ! Take care of the child, nurse : it may liye." 

He looked at the poor little one : that cry which 
newly made mothers so rejoice to hear, seemed in 
the ears of those who listened there as a wail for the 
dead. 

The tender nurse bore it away, and washed and 
dressed and soothed the orphan babe, though her 
eyes were dimmed with tears, and her trembling 
hands could scarcely do their office. Then wrapping 
it up carefully, she laid it to sleep on the sofa, and 
hastened back to the chamber of death. 

Mrs. Lysons was lying on the bed, sobbing 
yiolently. Nurse took her hand. 

" Dear lady, don't giye way ; remember your dear 
husband and child — do not make yourself HI." 
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She rose. " It has relieved me, nurse : I am better 



now." 



** Go, then, dear lady : leave me and Mrs. Ellis here. 
Go to your husband.*' 

The faithful £riend dared not trust herself to look 
again at the loved face of the dead. On the landing 
she found Mr. Bamsaj, pale as death ; he took her 
hand wildly, and said, — 

" Has she no friends p Ought we not to telegraph 
to them?'* . 

This was a new thought to the distracted woman. 

*^ Come in here,'' she said, and hastened to her own 
sitting-room, for she felt unable to stand. Then she 
continued hurriedly,— 

^' Oh, yes, her friends at Holmdale ought to 
know." 

" Give me the address : I will take it to the 
office." 

She pressed her hand to her forehead. 

"There are the Oaklevs, and her dear friend 
Janet. Perhaps she had better hear it £brst~-Miss 
Hastings: will you send to her ? " 

He started as with a sudden pang, then asked, — 

•* Do you know the name of her house ? " 

" 'No, she lives with her father : they must be well 
known. Janet Hastings is her name." 

** May I write the telegram here P That wretched 
man is m my room below." 

She pointed to the writing-table. 

" Better say seriously ill — the truth is too dreadful 
at once — she will come directly. But stay ; oh, think 
for me, Mr. Bamsay !" exclaimed the poor woman in 
her anguish. ^' I know not what is for the best. 
Ought she not to be told all P suspense is so dread- 
ful." 

"It is all dreadful," he replied; "but I think 
we had better tell the worst." And with trembling 
hands he wrote the document which was to cause 
such heartfelt sorrow ; and in his distress he almost 
forgot to add ^* the infant lives." Then hastening to 
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the telegraph office, he waited to see the dreadful 
missive sent on its way. 

The worst part of all — the fact of this death being 
caused by a husband's hand — was yet to be told. 

And where was the wretched man all this time ? 
At the moment of his being led from the presence of 
his wife, Gilbert Archer had been thoroughly pros- 
trated. A policeman was with him, and Mr. JSllis 
also chose to watch him till the result of his crime 
should be known. He sat shivering beside the fire, 
in Mr. Bamsay's room — shivering, but not with cold; 
and his mutterings were unceasing. 

" "Who says I kicked her ? Who says it was ray 
doing? Why does she shriek so? Why does she 
go on shrieking? Why can't she be quiet? Stop 
her — stop her! it is dreadful, all this shrieking! 
Why won't you silence her ? " 

" It is your own conscience that hears the shrieks," 
at length answered the policeman ; '* you've quieted 
her once for all : you'll never hear her shriek again." 

" I hear her now : she never stops. And what is 
that ? A child crying, too ? Why does she shriek 
so?" 

And the miserable mail looked round in terror; 
then starting up, exclaimed, — 

"Ah, she is there — running about shrieking! 
Take her away — quiet her 1 " 

The two men, with difficulty, forced him upon his 
chair again. 

When all was over, the surgeon entered the room. 

"You may take him away now, policeman, on a 
charge of murder — the wife is dead." 

"Dead — dead!" shrieked Gilbert. "She is not 
dead : she is screaming still ! " 

No one answered him ; but the surgeon, addressing 
the policeman, said, — 

" You must take him in a cab : he is not fit to 
walk ; this is delirium tremens. I will call a cab iot 
you." 

The policeman looked aghast. 
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'' And please, sir, send in another man ; I don't like 
to undertake him alone." 

And the wretched man, a maniac now, was soon in 
a cab, conveyed away to prison. One more of the 
many husbands whose love for drink has made them 
murderers. 

Shall we follow the telegram with its fearful tidings? 
We cannot describe the anguish that it caused. 
Though the most fearful part was withheld, yet to 
hear that Marion was dead, that the sweet hopes of 
a mother had ended thus, struck the deepest dismay 
into the hearts of Janet Hastings and her father. 

Sending on the fatal paper to the rectory, Janet 
prepared to set off by tne earliest train. She had 
long been ready for a cheerful summons, and had little 
now to do. 

But ere the time for the train arrived, the dreadful 
news had spread through Holmdale, and Dr. Mor- 
timer was soon at the cofctage of Mr. Hastings. 

The deadly pale face of Janet met his eye ; but she 
gave him her hand without speaking, and he knew 
that words of comfort would De but cruel then ; so 
he inquired whether she was going to London alone ? 
Her father answered in the affirmative. 

" I will go with you ! " cried the kind-hearted man ; 
" I may be of some little use : at all events, you will 
not be alone." 

The journey was almost a silent one. The terrible 
words of the telegram were sometimes read over and 
commented on, tiU both felt convinced that there was 
more to tell than had been conveyed in those few 
words ; and painful surmises arose, though the whole 
awful truth could never occur to them. 

At length they reached London. A gentleman 
was standmg on the platform anxiously watching the 
carriages ; and as Dr. Mortimer helped his companion 
to alight, he came up to them. 

" Miss Hastings — am I not right ? Is it not Miss 
Hastings ? " 

Janet turned her wondering eyes upon the stranger. 

o 
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It was Mr. Bamsaj. Pale as death he looked, as he 
said, — 

" I have a carriage ready : you are come in answer 
to our telegram? " 

A deadly sickness came over Janet ; and she leaned 
heavily on Dr. Mortimer. 

" Bear up a little longer," said he, gently and 
tenderly as a brother; "we shall soon know the 
worst now." 

He put her into the carriage, the door of which 
was held open by Mr. Bftmsay, then, before entering 
it himself, Dr. Mortimer said, — 

" You are coming with us, sir? " 

" I will mount the box," was his answer. 

" Oh, no ! If, as I believe, you were a friend of — 
if it is you who sent the telegram, Mr. Lysons, pray 



come in." 



" The telegram was in the name of Mr. Lysons, as 
I thought it would be more famiUar to Miss Hastings 
than my own. My name is Eamsay." 

However, he entered the carriage ; and during the 
drive, contrived to let the truth come gradually out, 
fearful lest some hasty words of the landlady or the 
servant might inform them of it too suddenly. 

But how can such horrors be gradually told ? They 
always come suddenly, let what care soever be taken 
— ^the truth flashes on us like a thunder-clap. It was 
so now with Janet ; and it required aU the self-com- 
mand, learned in years of trial, to enable her to sit 
quietly to hear how her beloved friend had died. 

The agitation of Mr. Bamsay in narrating the 
circumstances was extreme ; and as soon as he had 
brought the travellers to the house, and led them up 
to Mrs. Lysons* room, he hurriedly sought his own. 

Beside the fire, sat Nurse Goldie ; and in her arms, 
the orphan babe. No one else was there but little 
Charlie. 

Nurse sent the child to call his mother down, while 
Dr. Mortimer, gently placing Janet on the sofa, said, 
" Lie still a while " 
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But be had hardly spoken ere he saw that she had 
fainted. 

She had borne up till now, but the necessity for 
exertion over, she could bear up no more. Water 
was quickly procured, and her temples bathed by the 
kind doctor and Mrs. Lysons, and Janet was soon 
herself again. 

"I will leave you now for a while," said the 
doctor ; but he looked at Nurse Goldie as he spoke. 
She laid the infant on a pillow, and followed him from 
the room. 

'^ Would you like to see her, sir? All trace of 
pain is gone.'' And she unlocked the door of the 
chamber of death. 

All trace of pain was indeed gone. You might 
have thought she slept, and would soon awake to 
smile on you : but that frame will wake no more till 
the great trumpet sounds. 

*' Did Mr. Bamsay tell you how it was done, sir ? " 
inquired Mrs. G-oldie, in a whisper. 

** He said her husband did it." 

''It was a kicky sir! a kick from his drunken, 
cowardly foot ! The mark, the shape of his boot, is 
on that dear back now, just in the place where it was 
most dangerous." 

Dr. Mortimer stood gazing on the murdered 
Marion. 

Her beautiful hair, combed carefully from the 
face, lay in its rich curls upon the pillow ; the arms 
were crossed upon the breast : one might almost 
fancy that it heaved, so tranquilly she lay. The big 
tears rolled unheeded down the cheeks of the strong 
man; for none who ever knew Marion could help 
loving her, and he had known her almost from 
infancy. 

" Sweet lamb I " said Nurse Goldie, gently laying 
her hand on the pale forehead ; '' it is well she is 
gone. A drunken husband's a curse — none know but 
his wife the extent of the misery ; but I have heard 
enough of his goings on in this house to make me 

o 2 
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feel it is well her troubles are over. What a brute a 
man must be to ill use such an angel ! " 

'^ A drunkard is worse than a brute," replied the 
doctor ; '* the brutes are what Gt)d made them ; but 
a man who drinks away his senses is a demon ! " 

They left the room again noiselessly, and, at hia 
request, the good nurse showed Dr. Mortimer into 
poor Marion's drawing-room, there to wait till Janet 
should inquire for him, or his services be needed 
in any way. 

'' I wish the inquest had been over, sir, before she 
came ; but I hope she will not know it is going on. 
It is to take place in an hour from this." 

The doctor shuddered. An inquest ! That sweet 
dead face to be gazed at by twelye strangers! It 
seemed a profanation ; but it was but a portion of 
the dismal whole. 

'^I shall be called, sir, and so will poor Mrs. 
Lysons, and eveiy one who was in this house. 
May I ask you to be so kind as to keep Mias 
Hastings in the sitting-room ? The poor baby will 
sleep, I think." And the doctor promised to be 
ready for the mournful task. 

He heard Mrs. Lysons take Janet to the door of 
the room and leave her there alone — no stranger's 
eye, even so kind a one as Mrs. Lysons, must witness 
poor Janet's visit to all that was left on earth of 
Marion ; and long it was before she came out again. 

The time for the inquest was drawing near, and at 
a summons from Mrs. Lysons, Dr. Mortimer again 
entered her sitting-room, and remained with Janet. 

Charlie was with his father. He had been told his 
"pretty lady" was gone to heaven; but his infant 
mmd could not receive the idea of anything to 
lament. He grieved that he should not see her 
again; but the distress manifested by both his 
parents surprised him much : and his delight at the 
tiny baby in Nurse Goldie's arms quite made up at 
the moment for the loss of his kind friend and play- 
fellow. Who has not felt the discordant pang which 
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is caused by tbe lively prattle of a little child in the 
house of death P 

The dreaded inquest was over, and a yerdict of 
" "Wilful murder " returned against Gilbert Archer. 

Yes ; he who, one short year before, had sworn to 
love and cherish his priceless jewel, has now her blood 
upon his head, because, dearly as he loved his wife, 
be loved drink more. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

"When he saw that his presence was no longer needed. 
Dr. Mortimer sought the apartments of Mr. Eamsay, 
and knocked gently at his door. No answer being 
given, fie opened it softly, to ascertain if the inmate 
were absent ; but he hurriedly withdrew, not wishing 
to intrude upon the emotion he there witnessed. 

Mr. Eamsay was on his knees, his head buried in 
bis hands ; and sobs, strong and loud, burst from him. 

Dr. Mortimer felt grieved at having opened the 
door, and retired quickly ; but not before MTr. Eamsay 
was aware of his presence. 

He started up. 

" Forgive me !*' he cried ; " do not go ! let me help 
all I can !" And giving the doctor a chair — it was the 
very chair on which the drunken murderer had sat 
that dreadful morning — ^he began to speak. He 
inquired for Miss Hastings ; how she bore all — and 
Dr. Mortimer was warm in her praise. 

" Miss Hastings is a Christian," he said ; " she has 
known sorrow, and come out of it as gold seven 
times refined : and even in this first hour of distress 
she bows submissively to the hand of Q-od." 

" Ah," said Mr. Eamsay, " if one could but see 
that hand! But I can see nothing yet but the 
insane wickedness of a drunkard!" 

'* I am not a good preacher, Mr. Eamsay," said 
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Dr. Mortimer ; " I must get Miss Hastings to explain 
mj meaning to you. She has been talking to me 
about God's permitting even this cruel act, in wisdom 
and love. I am afraid I am not like her ; but I can 
perceive and admire the beauty of her religious 
belief." 

Mr. Samsay sighed — a heavy long-drawn sigh; and 
soon began to consult with Dr. Mortimer about the 
funeral. 

" I think they will like to lay her beside her grand- 
mother in our churchyard," said the doctor; "but 
this I will ascertain from Miss Hastings — ^it is a mere 
matter of feeling." 

They sat there together for some time, talking 
quietly or altogether silent, till Dr. Mortimer 
recollected he ought to go. He had discovered, in 
the course of conversation, with what great horror 
his new acquaintance looked on drink, and his heart 
warmed to him in consequence. 

On his retiim upstairs he found the poor infant in 
Janet's arms. 

"This is my child, Dr. Mortimer!" she said, 
softly. 

"It must be the child of us aUJ"he exclaimed, 
warmly ; " alone as it is in the world, we must all 
consider it our own." 

** But I must keep it— it must go home with me !" 

"It shall indeed," he replied: "poor innocent! 
let me look at it !" 

She turned its face towards him. 

" God grant it a happier fate than its poor 
mother's 1 " he exclaimed ; and he turned away 
quickly. 

Dr. Mortimer soon ascertained that it was Janet's 
desire to lay the loved form in their own quiet 
churchyard, and he readily undertook the necessary 
arrangements, saying that Mr. Itamsay would assist 
him. 

The worthy man determined that all expense of 
"^bis journey should be at his own cost ; and he told 
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Janet bo, knowing well that her income was only 
sufficient for her own and her father's wants. 

'* You must not grudge me this gratification, Miss 
Hastings," he said ; ** I have neither wife nor child 
to spend for. And you must allow me also to engage 
gooa Mrs. Goldie to take charge of the child for the 
present — you are not equal to the fatigue, even if you 
had time to give to it." 

" You are too kind ! " was all poor Janet could 
say, for she knew full well that she could not afford 
to pay a nurse for her helpless charge; and Dr. 
Mortimer was thankful to be able thus to show his 
affection for her who was gone, and his respect for 
the excellent Janet. 

That evening Mr. Lysons was coming down to his 
room for a while, and Janet, with her kind friend, 
agreed to sit in poor Marion's drawing-room, that 
they might not disturb the sick man. 

Nurse Goldie, with the poor babe, kept them 
company. 

It was well for Janet that she had the babe to 
think of, for it assisted her in her endeavours to bear 
up under her heavy sorrow. 

When he had established her in the forsaken room, 
Dr. Mortimer again sought Mr. BAmsay, in order 
to make the necessary preparations for the melan- 
choly journey of the following day. There was no 
need for Janet to remain longer in town — he knew 
she would be glad to be again with her father ; and 
this he said to Mr. Eamsay. 

" Has she a father living, then ? " inquired the 
latter. 

''As good a man as ever breathed," said the 
energetic doctor, " and with an angel for a daughter." 

Mr. Bamsay seemed for a moment to be struggling 
with strong emotion, but then he said, — 

" Am I impertinent ? is it too much to ask P but 
may I inquire if you are engaged to this excellent 
lady P " ^ 

Dr. Mortimer was surprised. 
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" No," he said, " certainly not. I admire and yene- 
rate ber, but I should not dare make love to her. I 
came with her now because her father is too infirm to 
travel, and her onlj other male friend, our excellent 
rector, could not have left his parish. I am their 
medical man." 

Mr. £amsaj thanked him for his frankness, and 
again apologized for the question. 

Tliey then went out together to make arrangements 
for conveying the body of the murdered wife to the 
home of ber youth. 

On their return, Dr. Mortimer rejoined Miss 
Hastings, while Mr. Bamsay, at Mr. Lysons' request, 
went up to pass a little time with him in his sitting- 
room. 

Nurse Goldie soon afterwards took away the infant 
to her own bedroom, and the doctor and Janet were 
left alone. 

He began to speak in praise of their new acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Bamsay. He told her how he had watched 
night after night to open the door for the wretched 
Archer, and what efforts he had made to bring him 
to a better mind. 

" Oh, why — why did not she tell us all this ! " ex- 
claimed poor Janet ; '' we might have interfered to 
save her." 

" I know not what we could have done," was his 
reply ; " she was his wife, and to separate husband 
and wife is no easy matter. She was devotedly 
attached to him through all his faults." 

" She was indeed. Dr. Mortimer, I never could 
think well of that man, I never could like him ; I saw 
his tendency for drink, and warned her of it." 

*' Ah ! and your warning was lost t And now, how 
terribly verified! Depend upon it. Miss Hastings, 
a woman who marries a man when she has the slight- 
est idea that he is ever the worse for drink ensures 
misery to herself, though she may not always come 
to so fearful an end." 

""^ know it — ^none ever knew it better," . replied 
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Janet, with a ahudder. She stopped, and seemed de- 
bating with herself; at length she said, — 

** Dr. Mortimer, you are a friend I value highly : 
may I ask you a question which will let you into my 
life's deepest secret ? " 

He sat down near her with a look of deep attention, 
and she continued, — 

** Can you tell mo, if you have any reason to know 
the real name of the gentleman who calls himself 
Mr. Bamsay ? " And her face was pale, while her lips 
quivered. 

''Is his name not Bamsay P" said the doctor in 
surprise. '' He has not hinted at such a thing to me. 
Do you know him. Miss Hastings ? " 

" Have you heard his Christian name P " she asked, 
in a low voice. 

" I saw it on an envelope on his table : it is 
Edgar." 

Janet held one hand tightly at her side, as if to 
keep her heart from bursting its bounds, and said, — 

'* Fifteen years ago, that man was to have been my 
husband : he drank himself into ruin, and my kind 
father saved me from him." 

" Did he recognize you now P " asked the doctor. 

" I know not : there was cause enough for his agi- 
tation without that," she replied; " but the instant I 
heard his voice, I knew him." 

The doctor rose, and paced up and down the room. 

" "What is his real name ? " 

" Edgar Eussell," she said, with difficulty uttering 
the once familiar name. 

" You say he was a drunkard. All that must long 
since be past. He declared to me that for years no 
spirit or wine of any kind has passed his lips ; and 
I am sure by his way of speaking of — that miserable 
wretch — that his horror of drink is sincere. He ap- 
pears to me to be a very religious man." 

'' Dearest Marion talked of him as being a most 
serious and high-principled person; but I had no 
clue then to connect Mr. Eamsay with poor Edgar." 
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The doctor was agitated. 

" Miss Hastings, yoa must see bim," lie said. 

*' See him ? Oh, no : the past is past." 

** Let it be past," exchum^ the kind-hearted man ; 
^* and let a brighter future dawn ! " 

He took her hand with a brother's freedom: ^'For- 
give me, Janet, bat tell me, have you ever loved 
another ? " 

Her face was ayerted, as she replied, — 

** Never, never." 

'^ I knew it," he said. " And now that he is worthy 
of yon, why not forget the past ? " 

She paused a moment, and then said more calmly, — 

** This is not the time. Dr. Mortimer, to think of 
these things. I am thankful — oh, how deeply thank- 
ful! — ^to find that my prayers for my poor erring 
Edgar have been thus answered; but in the first 
moments of this dreadful trouble, I cannot bear to 
think of him. My duty is to my &ther, and my poor 
motherless babe." 

The good doctor would not pursue the subject, but 
continued pacing the room. He recollected the 
question with which Mr. Bamsay had startled him, 
and his look of relief when he had declared there was 
no engagement between himself and Janet ; but this 
was not to be told by Atm, so he let the matter rest 
for the present. 

After a while Mrs. Lysons came into the room. 
" My husband would so like to see you for a little 
time. Miss Hastings," she said; "he has heard so 

so much of you from " she could not utter the 

name of her whom she loved almost as tenderly as 
did Janet herself — " and he probably will not have 
left his room before you go in the morning." 

She took Janet's hand as she spoke, and led her 
into the room. Mr. Lysons was sitting by the fire, 
but he rose on her entrance, and greeted her with 
a kindly but silent pressure of the hand: and it 
was some moments before either of the three could 
speak. 
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Oh, it is sad to lose those we love, when the hand 
of Ood has stricken them ; but now, when she whom 
they mourned had met her untimely death in so dread- 
ful a manner, the anguish of the loss was increased a 
thousandfold ! 

But we must dwell here no lonser. Suffice it to 
say that on the morrow Janet took leave of these 
friends whose love for Marion had won her affection 
in a moment ; and with her unconscious charge, under 
the care of Nurse Goldie, and her kind protector, 
returned to her home. 

"We will not attempt to paint the meeting between 
her and the Oakley family, nor the agony with which 
they kissed the tiny babe, all that was left them of 
their beloved Marion. We must leave them in the 
homes which had till lately been so happy, and over 
which the demon Drink had cast so terrible a cloud, 
and follow the murderer to his cell. 

We have not much to tell of him. He has fallen 
into the lowest depths, and has committed the most 
fearful crime ; he has outraged the plainest laws of 
nature, as well as of God ; and now he lies upon his 
prison-bed, still calling on the gaoler to stifle the 
screams which shall never leave his inflamed brain 
while life is left him, and which he fancies are the 
shrieks of her he lately loved so well. - 

They are about to try him for the wilful murder 
of his wife, and the plea that will be set up for him 
is that, in a fit of delirium tremens, he was not con- 
scious of his actions. 

What ! does one crime extenuate the guilt of 
another ? 

Because this man had debased his intellect below 
the brutes by his own voluntary yielding to his love 
for intoxicating drinks, is that to oe held as an excuse 
for the crime of murder ? 

But when the order was given for the prisoner to 
be broftght up for his trial, the tidings were brought 
into the court that active inflammation of the brain 
had terminated the earthly career of the murderer. 
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Sarelj his too was the grave of a suicide ? 

And shall we say this is a rare case — that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of our countrymen 
are drank every day, and yet no serious mischief 
foUows ? 

Let the police reports — ^let our assizes answer. 

How terrible a text had Mr. Oakley for his oration 
to his people on the next Christmas day, when, though 
the loving hearts of all his family liad been bowed 
down, so that to them the feast required a painful 
effort, yet he again assembled the poor in his bam, to 
enjoy a sober Christmas dinner I But some of them 
did lay it to heart; and there is every reason to hope, 
that, although the " White Lion," backed by the pa- 
tronage of Sir Eeginald Firewater, still holds up his 
gaudy head, yet that the sign will soon be taken 
down from the '* Anchor," and the landlord forced to 
migrate to some other village. Oh, that he would 
turn to an honest trade, one that saves men*s lives 
instead of destroying them ! 

The summer following, Mr. and Mrs. Lysons, with 
their little boy, paid a long visit to Holmdale Sectory, 
while Mr. Bamsay came, invited by Dr. Mortimer, to 
visit him. 

And the kindly efforts of the doctor were rewarded. 
The long sad tfde of Edgar Bussell's crimes, of his 
affliction, his deep repentance, his resolute amend- 
ment, his strength derived by faith from on high, was 
told by him to Janet and her father. He said how, 
ashamed to bear his own, he had taken his mother's 
name at the beginning of his reformation, because — 
and here he touched a chord that every mother's 
heart can feel — he knew his mother's love had followed 
him through all his degradation, and that, though 
she was no longer on earth, she would not grudge him 
her name. 

And thus, snatched by merciful affliction from the 
depths into which he had fallen, and able now to lift 
up his head among his equals, Edgar Bussell won at 
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last the prize he bad forfeited long ago, and now aids 
Lis constantlj lored Janet in her tender care of her 
failing parent. 

But who shall fimit the fell effects of drunken- 
ness ? AlaSy it follows on to children, and children's 
children ! 

The orphaned babe grew and appeared to thrive ; 

its sofb blue eyes were the colour of its mother's, 

the skin and hair a&fair; but no beam of intelligence 

ever answered the loving looks of nurse or friends. 

The soft eyes gazed on vacancy ; the tongue attempted 

not to utter a sound ; and by degrees the dreadful 

truth became too evident to them all, that the same 

fatal blow which had caused the death of the mother, 

had dimmed for ever the powers of perception in her 

unhappj^ offspring. The infant Manon was an idiot I 

The intoxicating cup had indeed "bitten like a 

serpent, and stung as an adder." 
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SIMPLE QUESTIONS AND SANITABY FACTS. For the use 
of the poor. An attempt to teach the simplest natural Phenomena, and 
to explain the functions and structure of the Human Body. ** We can- 
not too strongly recommend the study of this unpretending but most 
valuable little catechism to our readers." Paper covers, 2s. 

cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 

TEMPEBANCE CTCIiOF^DIA. By the Rev. Wm. RSID. New 
Edition. Cloth, 5s. 

TEMPEBANCE CONGEE SS 1862, PBOCEEDINGS OP THE. 

Containing upwards of 60 papers upon every important phase of the 
Temperance Question. (208 pp). Price 2s. 6d. 

THE TBUE TEMPEBANCE PLATFOBM; or, an Exposition 
of the Fallacy of Alcoholic Medication. Being the Substance 
of Addresses delivered in the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 

. and Exeter Hal], London. By R. T. Trall, M.D. To which is added 
a Discussion between Dr. Trail and the Rev. J. 0. Hurd, M.D., of 
Frederictown, N.B., on the modus operandi of alcohol. Price Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2g. 6d. 

WOBKMEN AND THEIB DIPPICuTiTIES. By Mrs. Bayly. 
235 pp., cloth boards, lettered, price 28. 6d. ; published at 3s. 6d. " Very 
useful, and intensely interesting, especially to those labouring to ame- 
liorate the condition of the working classes." 

VOICE PBOM THE VINTAGE, A. By Mrs. Ellis, Authoress of 
'* Women of England," &c. Third edition, cloth, Is, 
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Tales^ Sketches^ Essays, See. 

BASTD OV HOFB MOVBMBNT (The). Being Seren Pftpen 
read at the ADnual Conference of the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
X7nion in Sxeter Hall» May 18, 1864. Price 6d. 

BEGG-AB BO 7, Autobiography of A. In which will be found 
related a History of a Chequered Life, giving Glimpses of Social and 
Political Bvents over a Period of Fifty Years, and relating the Trials, 
Struggles, and Yicissitudes connected with Poverty, Misfortune, Distress, 
and Temptation. Cloth boards, 3s. Cheap edition, price Is. 

BLEMISH OF GOVEBNMENT, SHAME OF BEIiIGIOIT, 
Disgrace of Mankinde (The). By R. Younoe, of Roxwell, in Essex. 
In the above these charges are quaintly set forth and ably sustained 
by the author in language plain and fearless, and in every way char- 
acteristic of the age in which it was written, viz., 210 years ago. While 
especially interesting to teetotalers, it will be read with interest by aU 
as a literary curiosity, it being a feundmile of the original issued in 
1655. Price 6d. 

BLIND AMOS, AND HIS VELVET PBINCIPLES ; or Pro- 
verbs and Parables for the Toung Folk. By the Rev. Paxton 
Hood. New edition, crown 8vo, with chromotype illustrations^ price 
Is. 6d. 

BLIND SCHOOLMISTBESS (The). A True Story. The aim is 
to illustrate the fruits of piety and the benefits of usefulness as seen in 
the character and labours of a blind schoolmistress. The book is intended 
for those who love the relations of virtue in lowly life. Paper cover. Is. 

SHE WEB' 8 FAMILT (The); or, the Experiences of Charles 
Crawford. Sight illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. By Mrs. Ellis, 
Author of *• Women of England," " Widow Gi een," &c. 

BUBNISH FAMILY (The). Paper cover, 6d. 

limp cloth. Is. 

handsome cloth, gilt. Is. 6d. 

BU7 TOUB OWIT CHEBBIES. By J. W. ElBlOV. Hlustiated. 
New Edition. Price 6d. 

BUY TOUB OVra* CHEBBIES. Yeraified from the Original Edi- 
tion. By the Author of Dip your Boll in your own Pot." 16 Illustra- 
tions. Price. 6d. 

BY THE TBENT. By Mrs. Oldham. Being a Temperance Tale for 
which a prize of £250 was awarded. In handsome post 8vo, price 
48. 6d. 

CABINE STEINBUBGH: a Thrilling Autobiography. 
■ wrappers, Is. 

■ handsome cloth, 152 pages, Is. 6d. 
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CHABIiTOM" MANOB. A Temperanoe Tale. By Ai>«inrB, 
Author of " Ernald," *' Helen Leslie" &c In demy 18mo, price Is. 6d. 
^ In strong cloth boards, 28. 

CIiUBiinaHT: a Village Beoord. Edited by C. L. Balfoto. 
Clothe illnstrated, Is. *< The story is of a club of tipplers, who are con- 
verted to total abstinence by events herein narrated ; and if all tippling- 
clubs could be persuaded to read what is here recorded, much good might 
certainly be expected to result." — Meliora. 

COUIX, IjIFS and ADVEKTUBJBS of ; or, the « Autobiography 
of a B«formed Drunkard." With Reflections, by the Bev. B. Biohibgs, 
MA. Cloth, price Is. Third edition. 

CONFESSIONS OF A BECANTEB. By Mrs. Balfour. 
cloth, Is., illustrated. 

OOITSIN ALICE. Juvenile Prize Tale. Paper cover, 6d. 

^— cloth limp, Is. 

ditto, full gilt, 2b, 

COUSIN BESSIE : a Tale of Touthfdl Earnestness. By Mrs. 
Balfour. Eight engravings, cloth, Is. 

CBOSSES O.F CHUjDHOOD; or, Alice and her FriendB. 
By Mrs. Waller. Grown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, Is. 

DANESBUBY HOUSE. £100 prize tale by Mrs. H. Wood. 86th 
thousand. Paper cover. Is. 

• limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

■ ' bound cloth, lettered, 2s. 

DICK AND HIS DONKEY; or How to Fay the Bent. By 
C. K. B. Sixpence in cloth, illustrated. Per post, 7d. 

DOMESTIC ADDBESSES and SCRAPS of EXFEBIENCE. 
By the late G. Mooridge, Esq. With a Prefieuse, by his Widow. Crown 
870, illustrated, cloth, Is. 6d. 

DBIFT : a Story of "Waifs and Strays. By Mrs. C. L. BiCLVouR, 

Author of the <' Burnish Family.** 832 pp. Paper co?er, Is. 
■ limp cloth, Is. 6d. 
bound cloth, lettered, 2s. 

DBINK, DBUNKENNESS, AND THE DBINK TBAFFIC 
An Esaay. By &ev. Dawsok Burhs. Prioe 6d. 

DBUNKABD'S FBOGBESS (The). The description by JOBN 
BuNTAN, Jun. A Series of Engravings, 8d. 

DBTTNKABD'S DEATH (The). By Mrs. BALFora. lUwtrated 
cloth, limp, 6d. 

DBIJNKABD'S SON- Paper coyer, 4d. 
limp cloth, 6d. 
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ETHNOLOGHOAIi SOCIETY (The), and PHBENOIiOGY. 
A Report of a Paper read by Dr. Bomovan, entitled *' Phynognomy, 
Popular, and Scientific/' wilh the Speech of William Crawford, Esq.^ 
Vice-President, and Remarks by Mr. Burke, Professor BndE, Mr. Mackie, 
Dr. Hunt, Mr. Carter Blake, and others. Price 6d. 

EGYPT. An Autobiography. Price 6d. 

'* The daily death in life we witness, the * To whom shall we go V to be 
read in many a pale, sad face, demand of us that we labour to replace a 
great lie with a great truth, and to make plain to the people the true 
sources of creatare comfort and physical well-being." — Preface. " The 
authoress having once ' made some distant approaches ' to being ' a great 
fat woman,' and found her health, usefalness, and happiness yery mate- 
rially impaired, was at length induced to try — not Banting, but the 
Turkish Bath. ' About that system of preyention and wtekly abstraction, 
the writer is almost wildly enthusiastic. Her pamphlet is amusing, yet 
there is a great deal of good sense in it ; and the writer does not fail to 
speak a good and earnest word on erery suitable occasion, in behalf of 
total abstinence from alcoholic drinks.'* — Abridged from Alliance News. 
Post free for Seven Stamps. 

TAMILY WAIiKirra STICKS; or, Prose Portraits of my 
Helations. By Geo. Moobidob. Cloth, illustrated, Is. 6d. 

S^AST IiIPE ; or, the City and the Farm. Paper cover, 6d. 

■ limp cloth. Is. 

cloth boards, full gilt, Is. 6d. 

POBTXTNES OF FAIBLEIGH (The). Paper coyer, 6d. 

cloth limp, Is. 

boards, foil gilt. Is. 6d. 

FRIENDS OF THE FBIENDXiESS; or, a Few Chapters on 
Prison Ijife. By Mrs. Balioub. Illustrated, cloth, 6d, 

GEOHGE HABBINGTON. By Dayib Maobab. Paper covers. Is. 
— — limp cloth, Is. 6d. 
' cloth boards, 2s. 

GEBTBUDE "WTK'K' ; or. Our Nation's Cnrse. How it Wobks 
IH HoMBS. A Story from Real Life. By Nblsih Bbook. Fcap. 8vo 
fiEincy boards. Is. 6d. ; handsome cloth, 2s, 6d. 

GIANTS (The), AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. By Dr. 
Nbwioit. Eight ei^ravings, cloth, Is. 

GIiElfEBNE: a Temperance Tale. By Fbakobs Palliseb. 

■ paper covers, Is. 
— • limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

■ clo& boardi, 28. 

GLENBOBA; or, the Castle, the Camp, and the Cottage. A 
Temperance Tale of Absorbing Interest. By Mrs, Blakb. Fcap. Svo, 
boards, price Is. 6d. 
GIiIMPSES OF BEAIi IiIFE. By Mn. Balvoub. Paper coyer, 6d. 
cloth limp, Is. 
boards, fall gilt, 2f . 
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GliOAlONa OF IiIFE (The). With Portrait Sewed 6d. 

limp cloth, li. 

full gilt, li. 6d. 

aOOD SEBVANTS, GOOD'WIVSS, AUTD HAPPY HOMES. 
By the Rev. T. H. Walker. Many engrayings, cloth, Is. 6d. 

GYMNASTICS AS AN" INSTBITMENT IN EDrrOATIOM- 
(New System of Musioal). -^ Lecture delivered before the College 
of Preceptors. By M. C. Tyleb, M. A., M.C.P., Principal of the London 
School of Physical Education, Member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, &c. 

** Our modem education practically ignores the body, practically forgets 
that boys and girls who are its subjects are endowed with corporeal 
natures, for the healthful, vigorous, and symmetrical development of 
which it is strictly responsible." — M. C. Tyler. 

GOVEBNESS (The) ; or, the Miaaing Pencil Case. By Rev. J. T. 
Basr. Cloth boards. Is. Illustrated. 

SANNAH T"WIST: a Story About Temper. A Book for Girls, 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, price Sixpence. 

HABBY BIBEETT: the Story of a Man who Helped Himself 
By the Author of *' Liverpool Sketches," &c. Cheap edition, fimcy 

boards, 2s. 

in handsome cloth, 8s. 6d. 

''It is well written, and ably sustained throughout; just such a book 
as young men will delight to read." — Christian Witness. 

HAIJNTBD HOUSE; or. Dark Passages in the Life of Dora 
Iiangley. By Mrs. Oldham. Four illustrations. Cloth, Is. 

HISTORY AND MYSTEBY OP A GLASS OP ALE (The). 
By J. W. KiBTON, Author of " Buy Your Own Cherries.'* Sewed, 2d. 
(One of the Illustrated Readings.) 

HOLMD ALE BEOTOBY ; a Temperance Story. Price 2s. 6d. 

HOVEL AND THE HOME (The) ; or. Improved Dwellings for 
the Labouring Classes, and how to obtain them. A work in 
which the Capitalist, the Sanitary Beformer, the Mechanic and LAbourer 
may unitedly and profitably engage. By Ebxnbzbb Clark, Jun. 
Price Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

HO'W FAMILIES ABE BENDEBED HAPPY OB MISEB- 
ABLE, ^or Working Men's .Wires. Many engravings, cloth, Is. 

TLOM7 SAM ADAMS'S PIPE BECAME A PIG. By J. W. 
KiRTON, Author of ** Buy Your Own Cherries." IQustrated by Cruik- 
shank. 6d. 

HO'W TO STOP DBITNKENNBSS. By Charles Buxtoh, Esq., 
M.P. Reprinted from the *' North British Eeview." Price Is., cloth. 

JEOMELY HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By 
Mrs. C. L. Balfoub. Second edition. Illustrated. Cloth, Is. 
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JOHN HOBBS : a Tale of British India. By Georoe Drago, with 
a Preface by Archdeacon Jevfrbts. lUuBtrated cloth boordg, Ig. 

JOHN TODD, and HOW HE STIBBBD HIS OWBT BEOTH- 
POT. By the Bey. Johk Allan. Cloth, li. IlUutrated by Charles 
Bennett. 

Contents : — Todd's Tendencieg, and how he treated them —Todd's 
Tendencies, and how they treated him — Todd'g Tavem-Bun becomes 
nebolons — Todd ig oyertaken by a Tavem-tempegt— Todd turns temperate, 
and prospers — Todd takes in tow more than Number One. 

JOSBFH SEIiDEN, TBEE OBIPFIiE; or, an Angel in our 
Home. Illustrated, cloth, 6d. 

XE8TEB IiANE; or, Glimpses of Sooial Life. Cloth limp, ls.6d. 

IiATTTAMS (The). Temperance Tale. By the author of " Steyne's 

Qtief." Paper covei^ 6d. 
— ^— — cloth limp, Is. 

■■ boards, full gilt, Is. 6d. 

IjIFE STOB7 : a First Frize Autobiography. By Jakes I. Hil- 
locks. Paper coyer, 6d. 
■ limp doth, Ig. 

IiITTLE JANE; or. The Boat Accident. By Alfred Mills. 
Sixpence in clotb, illugtiated. Per post, 7d. 

IiITTLB WOODMAJS* (The) AND HIS DOG C-ffiSSAB. By 
Hrs. Shbkwood. Thirteen Engravingg. Printed on toned paper, price 
Ig. 6d. Parlour Edition. 

liOVE'S IiABOXJB XOT X<OST. By tho Rev. J. B. Kane, In- 
cumbent of Annaghmore. A popular Temperance Tale. Limp cloth, Ig. 

IVrARTF. AND THE BBVEM* CHILDBEN. A Book for Girls, 
By Hrs. Thouas Qbldabt. Crown 8vo, illustrated, price Ig. 

MESSAGE PROM WHITECHAPEL, A; or. Incidents in a 
liondon Hospital. By Miss Johkstonk. Sewed, 3d. . . * . 

MIND "WHO YOXJ MARBY; or. The Gardener's Daughter. 
By the Rev. G. C. BowK. Illustrated. Cloth boards, Is. 

MOTHEB'S STORIES, A, for her Children. By Mrs. Cabvs 
WiLBOV. Illustrated, cloth boards. Is. 

TSlAJSrCY WIMBIiE, THE VHiLAGB GOSSIP, AND HOW" 
She was Cured. By T. S. Aethub. Eight illustrations. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

XTEVER GIVE UP! A Christmas Story for "Working Men and 
'their Wives. By Nblsib Bbook. Illustrated, price 6d. 

HORA: The Lost and Redeemed. A Tale Founded on Facts, 
embracing the Social, Physiological, and Phibsophical bearings of Tem- 
perance. By Mrs. LtDiA F. Powlbb. Crown 8vo, fancy boards, Is. 6d. ; 
iu handsome cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Eyery woman in Great Britain should read it, and decide on which 
side her influence sbould be cast. 
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OLD STOBT OVEB AGAIN, The; an Ower True Tale. By 
WiLLiAii Abohibjlld. A Story of Bun through Intemperance, carryint; 
with it a weighty lesson for Young Hen and Women just beginning life. 
Fancy boards, six illostrations, price 8d. 

OirVirABD Am) TTP'WABD. a Collection of Melodies, Becitations. 
Khymes, and Dialogues, with Beligious and Moral Musings. By Beubts 
Chandleb. These rerses^ by a true, earnest-hearted son of toil, are 
touching and truthful, and well calculated to improve and elevate the 
mind. Price 6d. 

OUB DUMB GOMFANIOlSrS ; or, Gonversationa of a Father 
and his Children about Dogs. Horaea, Cats, and Donkeys. 
For Boys and Qirls. By the Bev. Thomas Jaoksos, M.A. Profusely 
Illustrated, cloth, 5s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

FASTOB'S PLEDGE (The) of Total Abstinence. By Rev. WiLUiaz 
BoAF, St. Paul's Chapel, Wigan. Cloth 6d. 

PASSAGES IN THE HISTOBT OP A SHUiIiIira. By Mrs. 
Balfour. Illustrated, cloth boards. Is. 

PASSAGES FBOM THE HISTOBT OP A WASTED IiIPE. 

paper cover, 6d. 

— cloth limp. Is, 
boards, full gilt, Is. 6d. 

PEEP OUT OP WINDOW AITD WHAT CAME OP IT. Bv 
Mrs. C. L. Balfoub. Ten engravings. Cloth, 6d. Per post, 7d. 

PHILIP MABKHAM'S TWO LESSON'S. A Book for Boys. 
By the Author of **Dick and his Donkey." Crown 8vo, illustrated, 
price 6d. 

PITY THE LITTLE ONES; or. Little Ellen the Gleaner. 
A New Work, by the Author of the ''Haunted House.'* Illustrated. 

Cloth, 6d. 

PBACTICAL HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OP BANDS 
OP HOPE AND TEMPEBANCE SOCIETIES. By O. M. 
Murphy. Price 3d. 

PBIZE ESSAYS AND EXAMINATION PAPEBS. Fifty-two 
pages. Price 4d. The object is to incite a cultivation of mental powers,, 
and impart useful information. 

BACHEL NOBLE'S EXPEBIENCES. 100 Guinea Prize Tale, bv 
Bbuob Edwards. Price Is., ls> 6d., 2s. 6d. 

BACHEL ; Or, Little Panlts. By Ghablottb Elizabeth. 
— illustrated cloth boards^ Is. 

BAINY DAYS AND HOW^ TO MEET THEM. By Emma. 
Marshall. Price Is. "A well-told tale, the moral of which teaches 
how families possessed of a very limited income may, by systematic 
economy, &c., lay by a little fund for bad times.'*— /hW. 
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UETBIBITTIOM-. By Mrs. C. L. Balpoub. Author of " The Burnish 
Famay," " Drift,** &o. 

paper coven, Is. 

limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

^— ^— - cloth boards, 2s. 

RITTEB BEIiIj, the Cripple, a Tale for the Young. 123 pp., 
sewed, 6d. 

limp cloth, 1b. 

cloth boards, foil gilt, 2s. 

3iS.OD (The) AWD ITS USES; op, Thomas Dodd and Bill Collins. 
By Miss Johnson Clotb, illustrated, 6d. 

HOSA MAY'S CHBISTMAS DBEAM, AND WHAT CAME 
of It. By Nklsib Brook. Stiff covers, 4d. 

lElOSA; or, The Two Castles. By Eliza Wbavbr Bbadburn. Eight 
eugravings. Cloth, Is. 

HOYAL MARRIAGE, AND THE CHRISTIAIN KINGDOM. 

With Brief Reminiscences of the Prince of Wales. By Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, Author of ** The late Prince Consort." Sixpence in cloth, 
with Portraits. Per post, 7d. 
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SCRUB ;" or, The "Workhouse Boy's First Start in Life. By Mrs. 
Balfouk. Cloth, 6d. 

SICK-ROOM (The), AND ITS SECRET. By Mrs. THOMAS 
Gelbart. Twenty-two engravings, (^oth. Is. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF ROBERT 
GRAY MASON. Temperance Advocate. By William Logan, 
Glasgow. Price 8d. 

SPIRIT KING (The). Contents.— The British Lion— Beauty De- 
formed — Shakspeare the Second— The Wreck — Parson Tom ; or, the 
Lost Son— The Family Grief— The Workman's Home— The Jolly Vic- 
tualler—Squire Bentley— The Vision. Price 6d. 

STENELAUS AND AMYLDA: a Christmas Legend for Child- 
ren of a Larger Growth. With three illustrations on wood, drawn 
by Gbobgb Cbuikshank. Price Is. 

STEYNE'S GRIEF; or. Losing, Seeking, and Finding. The 
aim is to arrest the victims of intemperance, and to induce helping hands 
to' work more willingly. Fancy boards. Is. 6d. 

handsome cloth, 28. 6d. 

UNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATIONS. By Gbobqb Mogbidoe, 
now better known as " Old Humphrey." Illustrated. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS : A Ship in a Storm Saved by a few Brave Tars— How a 
Sunday School became Prosperous — A Boy who Made Excuses — Example 
speaks louder than Words— A Faulty Block of Marble— The Apprentice 
and his Book— The High-Spirited Young Man— Tom Paine— A Missing 
Linch-pin— Profitable Inquiries— The Four Travellers and the Finger- 
post — Aim High — ^The Hasty Mother — The Sign-Painter. 
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STBUGGIiES OF A VIIiIiAGE IiAD (The). ' The struggles are- 
numerouB, bat the effort saccesaful, showing that nothing is difficult when 
you try. Illuminated fancy cover, Is. 

cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

TEN NIGHTS IN A BAB-BOOM, and what I Saw There. 

paper cover, 6d. 

limp cloth. Is. 

cloth boards, full gilt, Is. 6d. 

THOUGHTS FOB YOUNG THINKEB8 ; or Aaron KaU'a 
Tales for the Young. By George Mogridoe, better known as 
•* Old Humphrey." Full of engravings. Cloth, Is. 

THBEB NIGHTS "WITH THE T77ASHINGTONIANS. 

paper cover, 6d. 

limp cloth. Is. 

clotii boards, full gilt, Is. 6d. 

THEEE OPPOBTUNITIES ; or, The Story of Henry Forrester 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TOIIi AND TBTJST; or the Life Story of Patty the Work- 
house Girl. By Mrs. Balfour. Cloth, Is. 

TBOIJBIiED WATEBS. A New Temperance Tale. By Mi». 
C. L. Balfour. Paper covers. Is. 

limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

cloth boards, 2s. 

TBtJTH FBAE »MANG THE HEATHEB; or. Is The Bible 
TrueP illustrated. Cloth, Is. 

TWEEDIE'S HANDY-BOOK FOB INVENTOBS ^ AND 
PATENTEES. By a Solicitor. Price Is. A popular treatise, in a 
concise, easy style, giving reliable information, systematically arranged, 
indispensable to inventors. 

** Instructs intending Patentees how to proceed, and is exactly what it 

purports to be." — The Builder. 

T"WO APPBENTICES (Story of). By the Eev. J. T. Babr. Four 
ongravings. Cloth, price 6d, 

UNCIiE SAM'S FABM FENCE. The Author aims, by the nana> 
tion of truth and experience, to show the evil of strong drink and the 
drink traffic. '* The facts," he says, " are not from his imagination, but 
from real life." Paper cover, 6d. 

.. limp doth. Is. 

VICTIM (The). By Mrs. C. L. Balfour. 6d. Illustrated. 

VOICE OF CHUjDHOOD; or, the Influence, the Poetry, and 
the -Wrongs of the Little Ones. By John Db Fraisb. Price 6d. 

"WANDEBEBS BECIiAIMED ; or. Truth Stranger than IB^otion. 
Price 3d. 

"A touching narrative of humble life." — Edhiburgh News* 
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-WrANDERIK-aS OF A BIBLE (The). By Mrs. C. L. Balpouk. 
With illiustrations by J. Gilbbbt. Glotb, Is. 

^WABNING (The). A Narrative of Fi^ts, addressed to Mothers. By 
the same author. 6d. 

-WASTE NOT WANT NOT. By Mrs. Sherwood. With iUus- 
trations. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

^WHAT PUT MY PIPE OUT ; or. Incidents in the Life of a 
Clerg3nnan. Five illustrations. By Georob Cruikshahk. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

'WIDOW GREEN AND HEB THREE NIECES. By Mrs. Ellis. 
Fifth Thousand. Price Is. Illustrated. , 

-WILLY HEATH AND THE HOUSE RENT. By William 
Lease, D.D. Eight engravings. Gloth» Is. 6d. 

WINDOW GARDENS FOR THE PEOPLE, AND CLEAN 
AND TIDY ROOMS. By the Kev. S. Hadden Parkes, M.A., 
Curate of St. George's, Bloomsbury, Author of " Flower Shows of Window- 
Plants for the Working Classes of London." Cloth, illustrated, Is. 

WORK AND ITS REWARD. By Kate Pyer, Author of "Peace 
Stories for Children," &c. 146 pp., demy 8vo, fancy boards, price Is. 

These chapters of narrative, addressed to the young, are intended to 
jshow the rich fruits of persevering in a course of moral rectitude. 



Famphlets and Tracts. 

A OLEROYMAN'S REASONS FOR TEETOTALISM. By 
the £ev. W. W. Bobinson, A.M. Containing Twenty Reasons for Ab- 
staining from Intoxicating Liquors, the Opinions of Eminent Men on the 
Temperance Movement, and Eight Eeasous for signing the Pledge. 
Price Id. 

ADAPTATIONS OF TEMPERANCE (The). Price one penny 
each^ or in one volume cloth, Is. 

ADDRESS OP THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OP CARLISLE. 
Price 3d., cloth, 6d. 

ALCOHOLICS. A Letter to Practitioners of Medicine, by one of them- 
selves (H. Mudqe), to show that intoxicating Drinks should not be pre- 
scribed as Medicine. Price Id. 

ALCOHOL AOAINST THE BIBLE, AND THE BIBLE 
against Alcohol. 2d. A Lecture. By the Rev. W. J. Shrewsburz. 

AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER P 7s. 6d. per Hundred. 
AMY OP THE PEAK; or," the Triumph of Principle. Price 6d. 
BEACON LIGHTS: or. Examples from Real Life designed to 
Warn and Save. P"ce Id. 
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BENEFIT SOCIETIES: The Bisht and Wrone of. By F. A. 
New. Price 6d. 

CHBISTIAN TEMFEBANCE AND MAINE IiA^^ TBACTS. 
1 to 70 in Packets, or Yolume, Is. 

CHBISTIAN SEBVINa HIS GENEBATION (The), A Sermon 
by the Be?. W. H. Tatlob, A.M., of LiverpooL Price 3d. 

CIiEBaYMAN'S SEASONS FOB TEETOTALISM (A). By 
the Hot. W. W. BoBiirsoir M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Chelsea. 
Id. 

DANESBT7BT HOUSE: a Temperance Entertamment. Drama- 
tised from the £100 Prize Tale of the same name. By A Moulds. 
Price 4d. and 6d. 

DHIJNKABD'S BIBLE (The). A Temperance Tale. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. Also ** The Drunkard's Wife/* and '* The Drunkard is our 
Brother.'' By Mrs. C. L. Balfouil Price Id. 

DBIJNKENNESS, as an Indirect: Cause of Crime. By John 
Tatlor. With a map, showing the number of Public-houses in the 
Metropolis. Price Is. 

EABNEST APPEAL TO CHBISTIAN MOTHEBS (An) 
on Behalf of the Temperance Movement. In neat cover, price 
one penny each, or 3s. per 100. Twenty-five post-free for 11 stamps. 

FACTS OF TEETOTALISM (The). A Lecture delivered in York. 

Price Id. 
FATAL STEP (The); op. Pliant Bibitor. A True Narrative. By 

the Bev. Josbph Hall, M.A., Incumbent of Knockholt, Kent. In neat 

pink cover, price Id. 

FIBST WOBDS ON TEMPBBANCE. A Lecture by the Bev. 11. 
Magotre, deliverpd in Exeter Hall. In neat cover, price 2d. Cheap 
edition, Id. 

PBANK'S SUNDAY COAT. Ulustrated. Price 3d. 

FEES AND FBIENDLY BEMABKS on the Permissive Bill. 
By Joseph Litbset. Price Id. 

GOOD COMPANY, the Conmiercial Boom, and the Bottle. 6d. 
The author opens the door of ** The Commercial Room," and introduces 
the reader to those who make up the *' Good Company," and who make 
free with the " Bottle" and sufiFer thereby. The author writes from too 
intimate a knowledge of the evils he portrays. 

GOOSE CLUB (The). Illustrated. Id. The " Goose" is the Drunk- 
ard, and the various doings of the "Club* are seen in the illustrations 
and verse» Very laughable and amusing, suitable as Comic Becitation. 
Seven illustrations. 

HO^W FATHEBS AND MOTHEBS MAY MAKE OB MAB 
the Happiness of their Children and their Homes. A Lecture 
the Rev. Geobob HuNTiKaDON, M.A Price Id. 
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HIITTS TO BMOEBBS. IllniteaUd, Price 8d. 

ICHABOD. Forty-six pages, dd. 

niLUSTBATED HANDBILIiB. First and Second Series. 6d. per 
packet. Yol.y Is. 

INBOBXPTIONS POB DBINEINQ- FOUNTAINS. In prose 
and Verse, Selected and Original. By tlio Rov. B. RiCHlNOS, M.A., 
Vicar of Mancetter, Warwickshire. Id. 

rPS'WIOH TBAOTS. In three vols., 10s. Packets, 6d. ; also in 
12 vols, Is. 6d. each, or 158. the set. 

JOHN JABVTS, the Hatter. Illustrated. Price 8d. 

E31BSHAWS TEMPSSBANOB FUBIiICATIONS. 

IiITTLS TBAOTS for Iiittle Folks. Assorted Packets. 6d. 

lilVESBY'S TSMPEBANCE SHEET, containing Facts, Argu- 
ments, and Appeals, in Prose and Verse, in inpport of Temperance Prin- 
ciples. Edited by Joseph Liyiset. Very suitable for general distribu- 
tion. Sixty-four Subjects, Id. each, or 68. per 100 ; or cut up in packets, 
oontainhig 160, price 6d. 

MANAGEMENT OF STEEIj, including Forging, Hardening, 
Tempering, Annealing, Shrinking, and Expansion, also tho 
Oase-Hardening of Iron. ByGEOROBEDB. Third Edition. Price Is. 

ICASON'S TEMPERANCE HYMN-BOOK. A Selection of 
Original Hymns. By R. Gray Masoh. Suitable for Temperance lief t- 
ings for either Beading or Singing. 182 Hymns, in limp cloth, price 6d., 
post free for Seven Stamps. 

MODEBATE USE OF INTOXICATING- DBINKS PHYSIO- 
IiOOICAIiliT OONSIDEBED. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, M.D., 
F.B.S., &c. Id. 

MODEBATION versus ABSTINENCE; or. Our Tempercr.oe 
Diaoussion. A Social Sketch for private reading, or public represen- 
tation, designed for eight characters. By T. A. Sayers. Price 2d. 

MOBAIi FOBCE OF TEETOTALISM (The). Illustrated in the 
life of William Morris. By Thouas Maohin. Price Id. ^ 

NEFHAIjISM, the Necessity and Lawfulness of. With replies to 
objections commonly advanced. Addressed to Young Men and Women. 
Price Id. 

NE^^MAN HALL'S TEMFEBANCE SEBIES. j 
Cross Bearino. 2d. 

SOBIFTUBAL CLAIMS OF TEETOTALIBM. 8d. 

Words from the Workshop. 2d. 

Stop the Leak. 2d. 

Day of Small Things. 2d. 

Bbadt to Perish. Id. 

Author of the *' Sinner's Friend." 8d. 
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WOMAN'S WOBK FOB WOMAN'S WBAI.. By the Eer. W. 
Reid, Edinburgh. Price 3d. ; in fine cloth limp, 6d. 

WOMAN, HEB DESTINY AND MATERNAIi BEIiATIONS ; 
or, Hints to the Single and Married. A Lecture. B j Mrs. L. P. 
FoWLES, M.D. With IllnstratioDB. Price 6d. 

YOUNG MEN OP IiONDON, (The) A Lecture. By Haitoel 

COSSHAM. Id. 



Band of Hope Requisites. 

ATTENDANCE TICKETS POB BANDS OP HOPE, each 
containing a Text of Scripture, on good card. 8d. per 100. 

BAND OP HOPE FIiEDG-E SIiIFS, containing the pledge spaces 
for date and signature, and for the affirmative signature of parents or 
guardians. In packets of 100, Is. Small size, 4d. per 100. 

BANDS OP HOPE: their Ponnation and their Management. 
By the Inte Rev. D. F. Sunderlahd. ^d. The suggestions of a gentle- 
man of gr • ti experience are here given, along with a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the best Band of Hope Publications ; in fact, everything necessary for 
carrying on the work snccessfixlly. 

BAND OP HOPE LESSON SHEETS. Commencing with the 
Alphabet, and progressing by Easy Lessons, conveying important 
information on the Drinking Customs, Alcoholic Liquors, Scripture 
Temperance, Tobacco, &c. Twenty-six sorts in packets, Is. 6d. 

BAND OP HOPE SEEIES, No. 1 and 2, Recitations ; No. 3, Melo- 
dies ; No. 4, Brief Hints for the Formation and Management of Bands 
of Hope ; No. 5, Temperance Songs, by Alex. Maclagan. Issued 
by the Scottish Temperance League. Id. each. 

BOOK OP TEMPEBANOE MELODY.* Arranged to Popular 
Airs. By E. P. Hood. A new Edition, enlaiged. Cloth, Is. 

BBITISH BAND OP HOPE MELODIST. Id. Cloth, 2d. 
CRYSTAL POTTNT |(The). Words, only Id. ; set to Music, 6d. 

cloth boards. Is. 
CBYSTAL POXJNT. Second Series. Id. 
CATECHISM for Juvenile Total Abstinence Societies. By the 

Rev. G. Patbrson, East Linton. Illustrated, 4d. 

CATECHISM for Bands of Hope and Young Members of 
Temperance Societies. In Four Parts. By Johh P. Paekjbb. 
Price Id. 

Part 1. Physiological and Explanatory. 

2. Laws of Health and Chemical Analysis of Food. 

3. Fermentative Processes and Results. 

4. Wines of Scripture. 
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DAyTDBON'S TXMFBBANCE MEIiODIESS. la. Words only, 
6d. 

DIAJiOaUEB FOB BSCITATION. By Eats Fteb. In Three 
Parts. Price 2d. 

EMBLEMATIOAIi OOIiLABS TO WBAB BOUND THE 
jjjjCK. These beautiful collars are very neat and elegant, and manu- 
factured entirely of coloured silk. The Shield from the well-known 
Temperance Coat of Arms occupies the centre of the design on one side ; 
tastefully arranged above the Shield is the Bible, a Lamb, and a Scroll, 
the latter bearing the' word " Beligion ; ^ beneath all, another Scroll, 
containing the words " Goodwill towards Men.'* On the other side is a 
Dove descending amid rays of light, with an olive branch in its moutli. 
Two Banners, bearing suitable mottoes, crossed, and fastened with a 
shield. Then the words " J^and of Hope," in a neat scroll, complete the 
design. Sent post free, for Twelve Stamps. 

GLEES, MADBIGAIiS, &0. (Temperance.) Price Id. 

GIiOVBB'S TEMPEEANOB BEOITATIONS & DIALOGUES. 

Neatly bound in cloth, nearly SOO pages, Is. 

HYMNS AND SONGS EOB BANDS OP HOPE. Compiled by 
the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. Id. The popular Editor has en- 
deavoured to make this collection the children's favourite, not only in the 
selection of the hymos and songs, but in the tunes affixed to them. 

An Edition with "Words and Musio, price 6d. 

HYMNS AND MELODIES for Bands of Hope. Compiled for 

the Band of Hope Union. Price Id., cloth 2d. Music and Words, 6d. 

cloth, 9d. 
HYMN BOOK of tlie Scottish Temperance League. 2d. Cloth, 

4d. 
HYMN BOOK FOB THE MILLION. Collected and arranged by 

Joseph Batsman, LL.p. Price Id. ; or 7s. per hundred. Cloth, 6d. 

IPSWICH JUVENILE BOOKS AND TBACTS, Ninety-seven 
varieties. Seven different packets. 6d. each, illustrated. 

IPSWICH JUVENILE BEOITATIONS. For Band of Hope 
Meeting. Price Id. 

JU VE NILE PBOLIC; or, the Teetotal Chairman in a Pix. 

Price Id. 
JUVENILE [TEMPEBANOB DISCUSSION. Price 4d. 

KEBSHAW'S Temperance Trials and Band of Hope Publica- 
tions. (See list). 

MEDALS FOB BANDS OP HOPE. Jd., Id., and 2d. Other 
Medals from 8d. to 4d. Gold and silver medals to order. (See separate 
list.) 
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irATIOITAIi TEMFERAirOlS HTMST AND SONQ BOOBL 
Bdited by a Clebotmak. Containing Seventj-three Hynms, Sixtj 
Songs, and Fourteen ReciUtions. (Pp. 132.) Price 6d., paper ; Ifc, dothv 
The most complete Hymn Book published. 

PLEDGE BOOKS. See page 20. 

PlaEDOE CABD8. See page 19. 

POCKET TEMPEBANCE BEOITEB. Part 1 and 2. Price 6d. 
each. In one vol, doth^ Is. 

POPUIiAB BAND OP HOPE MELODIST (formerly called 
the Temperance Offering.) New Edition, containing 160 Hynma 
and Melodies, 50,000. Edited by Wv. Hotlb. Price Id. 

PUBLICATIONS. Published monthly :— 
The Band of Hope Beriew. ^d. 
The Adviser. |d. 
The Band of Hope Record. 2d. 

BEADY TO PEBISH. Id. By the Rev. NiWMAH Hall. 

BECITATIONS AND DIALOQUES for Bands of Hope. Id. 

BHYMES & BECITATIONS for the Bands of Hope. Price Id. 

STOP THE GAP ; a Plea for Bands of Hope. By the Rev. C. 
Garbbtt. Sixteen pages, price Id. 68. per 100. 

TEETOTAL HYMNS. By W. Chapman. Id. These are fifty 
Original Hymns in a variety of metres. Each Hymn is headed with a 
distinctive subject. The compendium is intended for the public 
assembly and for private use. The author says he has written them to 
warn men of their danger, and to lead them into the paths of peace. 

TEMPERANCE MELODIES for Band of Hope Meetings and 

the Fireside, ^d* 
TEMPEBANCE BAND OF HOPE MELODIES, origmal and 

select^ revised by a Conductor. Id. 

TEMPEBANCE AND BAND OF HOPE PLEDGE CABDS. 
The lUttstiated Pledge, 22 inches by 15, in beautiful tintsj, 
drawn by John Hayter, whose pencil has added so many gems to the 
Royal Collection, and whose Portraits of the Female Members of the 
Court have been so successfully engraved. The " Illustrated Pledge* is 
intended for a handsome frame. As a work of Art it may take its place 
in the collections of the wealthy ; and from its price will come within the 
reach of those who desire to grace with it their cottage walls. Price 
2s. 6d. coloured ; plain, Is. 

TEMPEBANCE MELODIES AND HYMNS. Original and 
Select. Compiled under the Superintendence of the Committee of 
the Leicester Temperance Society. With a Preface, by Thomas Cook. 
Price 3d., or 20s. per 100. 

It contains 128 pages royal 32mo, is well printed, and strongly bound 
in doth limp ; making it one of the best and cheapest melody books 
published. 

"WHAT ABE BANDS OP HOPE P And how to form them. Id. 
The author of this 16pp. pamphlet gives the origin of Bands of Hope. 
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TEMPERANCE AND BAND OF HOPE PLEDGE CARDS. 

HAYTEB'S BAND OF HOPE! MEHBEB'S CABD. 8 inches 
by 8, beautifully litbographed in four colours. A scene, representing the 
outside of a village alehouse, is well depicted by the Artist, who gives us 
•also a partial glimpse of the interior, wherfi men are sitting in a state of 
intoxication. Outside a lady is engaged in receiving a signature to the 
Pledge Book. In the centre of the Card a space is reserved for the names 
of Member and Secretary, also date, with the Text, ** Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil." At the top and underneath, 
** Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." Happy youthful representatives of Health and 

^ Innocence are grouped at the sides. In one corner is a Water Fountain, 
supplying its sparkling contents to laughing, romping children around. 
In the background, the Village Chunh and Green, with its winding path 
and rustic bridge, is very effectively introduced, the whole forming a neat 
and pretty picture, well calculated to excite the admiration of the " Little 
Ones." Price Id. each, or 6s. per 100, A Specimen supplied on receipt 
of two stamps. 

Hayter's Temperance Pledge Card, jHune design and size as above» 
price Id. 68. per 100. 

Christian Temperance Pledge Card. Price Id. In the centre is an 
emblematical design, and round the border are appropriate passages 
of Scripture. It is printed in gold and colours. 

Cook's Temperance Pledge Card. Price Id., coloured 2d. Neat, 
cheap, and appropriate for general use. 

Cruikshank's Band of Hope Pledge Card. Price Id. Contains 
seven illustrations, depicting the privations caused by intemperance on 
tbe one hand, and the blessings flowing from total abstinence on the 
other. 

Band of Hope Members' Card. Price 2d. With a beautifully 
Illuminated border enclosing the pledge, below which is an engraving^ 
emblematical of " Eeligion and Temperance guarding youth fh>m 
evil." 

A card of the same design is also adapted for adult societies. 

Band of Hope Members' Card, in four colours. Price Id. Beautiful 
in design, lively in colour, cheap, and adapted for general use. 

Wild's Band of Hope Card. 3s. per 100. 

• Large size with border. 6s. per 100. 

Wild's Temperance Cards. 6s. per 100. 

Cheltenham Band of Hope Card. A beautiful steel engraving, 
on good card, 7i inches by 5 j inches. Price Id. 500 with name of 
society put on, 81s. 6d. 

Cheltenham Adult Pledge Card, from a fine engraving on steel, 
on good card, 7} inches by 5| inches. Price Id. 500 with name of 
society put on, 81s. 6d. 

*»* Specimens of any or all of these Pledge Cards may be obtained 
by post, on sending stamps to the amount of published price, with one 
additional for postage. They will be carofUlly packec^ so as not to 
receive injuiy. 
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No. 7.-*" The Bed Dngon." Detigned by George Cruikshank. Price 
Id. ; coloured, 2d. 

The whole leries, plain, 6d. ; coloured, post free, Is. 

Bach of theie Placards, in its way, exhibits some of the evils and in* 
consistencies connected with drinking and improyident habits ; indeed, 
80 much has their teaching been appreciated, that a movement for their 
circulation has been set on foot, and in many of the cells of priaona in 
England copies of the Placards hare been placed, with the best reanltt to 
the prisonen. 



Temperance Music. 

" HASTE TO THE BESCUE." Music and Words. Dedicated to 
Mrs. WiGHTXAN. 6d. 

A TEMPEBAMTOB AN'THEM. Consisting of a Qnartett, Bass, Solo, 
and Chorus. The words selected from the works of the immortal Milton. 
Musie for four voices and Pianoforte. By J. Parnvm. 2s. 6d. 

TEMPEBANCE MINSTBEIi (The). Six Ballads for the Voice and 
Pianoforte. '* The Pride of the Village," " Down in a dell," « B. B. B.," 
*" A Brewer PU be," " Why Sing ye so V " Oh I Come where the Moss 
as Growing." Price 4d. each, or Is. 6d. per set. These are simple and 
pleasing Airs, with Pianoforte accompaniments. The words in a poetical 
manner pourtray the higher beauties of Temperance. The Editor recom- 
jmendfl them to the Members of the " Ladles' Temperance Association.'* 



Works on Natural History. 

3BITISH BIJTTEBPIjIES. With nearly 100 Cuts and Descriptions 
of every Species. With directions how to obtain and how to preserve 
them. By Edward Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Second Editiou, with im- 
provements, price 6d. 

BBITISH MOTHS (The). Extra numbers of Ymng England. In 
Numbers, €d. each. There are life-sized figures drawn from nature, and 
engraved by the First Artists, and a full description of each in various 
stages of Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and Moth, with an account of the Food 
plant, &c. The Three First Numbers, in neat cover, are now ready, 
and contain the whole of the Nooturni, with more than One Hundred 
exquisite Drawings, beautifully printed on fine paper. Price Is. 6d.; 
post-free. Is. 8d. No. 4, 5, and 6 now ready. Are devoted to the 
Qeometrse. Engravings of every Moth, according to Doubleday's Catalogue. 

OBICKET. By Lilltwhitb. Price 6d. Engravings of position, Ac, 
with full instructions for a beginner how to learn to play, together with 
tliA rules of the noble game. 
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mOGS OW Alili THE BIBDS 'WHICH BHEED IN GBEAT 
Britain. By a Cleiiqtman. The classical, common, and local names, 
with description of nest, and various other interesting particulars ; 170 
outlines, printed on thick paper for painting, offering a most instmctive 
and delightful amusement to young persons. Price 6d. Tinted, Is. 

PISHING "WITHOUT LIVE BAIT. Price 6d. Written in easy 
style for boys. Engravings are given of all the British Fresh Water 
Fish, with Particular Instruction^ Where, When, and How to Fish. 

rOXJNG ENGLAND. • Illustrated. Monthly. Price 6d. Devoted 
to Passing Events, Natural History, Biography, Amusements, Games, 
and all that can interest the Youth of the British Empire. The volume 
for 1 862, price Is. 6d., paper covers ; 28. 6d., cloth. 

1868, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 8s. 6d. 

YOUNG ENGLAND. Two vols in One, in handsome cloth, price Ss. ; 
in bevelled boards, full gilt, 6s. 6d. Illustrated with 419 beautiful 
Engravings. Containing a fund of original information. Drawings from 
Nature, from the Eagle to the Bobin, in the natural order ; Portraits of 
them all, and of their Eggs. Biographies, with Portraits, of the Chief 
Persons of the Time. Engravings of Tools, of Games, of Biddies, of 
Sports. Engravings of Moths, Monkeys, Beptilia, Herring, Mackerel, 
Ships, &c., &c. In short, everything likely to interest an educated 
youth. Suitable for New Tear's and Birthday Presents, and Presents at 

' any time. Also for Libraries, Family Beading, and In-doors Companion. 
'* We rise in the scale when we come to * Toung England.* " — Black" 
loood's MdtgaziiM (Article *' Cheap Literature.") 



Works on Slavery. 

DEEFEB WBONG (The) : or, Inoidents in the Life of a Blare 
Girl. Written by herself. Edited by L. Makia CniU). Fancy boards, 
Is. 6d. Handsome edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

'* This is an intensely interesting volume, equal to any romance. We earnestly 
eommend ihisabsovbing history to all classes amongst oxarviAvn,**— Londonderry 
Standard. 

JOHN BBOWN, the Hero of Harper's Ferry. An Autobiography 
of his Childhood and Youth ; with an Account of his Public Life, Trial, 
and Execution. Prefixed by a Life-like Lithographic Portrait. In fismcy 
boards. 295 pages of closely-printed matter. Is. 6d. 

UNDEBGBOUNI) BATLBOAD (The). By theBev. W. M. Mitohbll^ 
of Toronto, C.W. ; with an Appendix and Portrait of the Author. Second 
Edition. Fancy boards. Is. 6d. 

JOHN ANDEBSON THE FUGITIVE SLAVE, STOBT OP 
the Life of. Edited by Harpsk Twelybibees. With Steel Portrait. 
Cloth, gilt back, 2s. 6d. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

ADVIBEB] (The). An Illustiated Monthly Magazine for the Yoang. 
Price id. In Yearly Vols 9d., Is., Is. 6d., 28. 

BAND OF HOPE BEVIEW. An Illustrated Monthly for the 
Toong. Price ^d. Yearly Vols Is. each. 

The First Series may be had, neatly bound in 1 volume cloth, plain, 
10s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 128. The Second Series (1861 to 1864), bound 
in 1 Tol cloth, pUiin, 4s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 58. 6d. All the Yearly 
Piirts from the commencement are always kept on sale. 

BAND OF HOPE BECOBD. A Journal of Information and Litera- 
tare pertaining to the Band of Hope Movement. Monthly. Priee 2d. 

BBITISH WOBKMAJT. Illustrated. Monthly. Price Id. Yearly 
Vols 1 to 10, Is. 6d. each. Ten years in 1 vol. 15s.; gilt, 17s. 6d. ^ 

CHILDBEN'S FBIEKT). Published Monthly. Well Illustrated. 
Price Id. Yearly Vols Is. 6d. each. 

CHTJBCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE MAGAZINE. 
With Ilhistrations by Birket Foster and others. Price 8d. Monthly. 

DOMESTIC MESSENGEB. Edited by John Db Fraine. Monthly. 
Price 2d. 

IRISH TEMPEBANCE LEAGUE JOUBNAL. Monthly. Price 
2d. 

NEWELL' S MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF GLEANINGS 
WOBTH GABNEBING. Id. 

OIJB OWN. A New Temperance Monthly Magazine. Price 3d. 

WEEKLY BECOBD (The). The Organ of the National Temperance 
League. Price 2d. Free by post, 13s. per annum. Two copies under 
one Wrapper, 21s. A Specimen Number sent on receipt of Three 
Stamps. Orders and Advertisements should be sent to the Publisher. 
Communications for the Editor may be addressed to him at the Office of 
the League, 837, Strand. 

YOTJNG ENGLAND. Devoted to the InBtruction and Amusement of 
the Youth of the British Empire. Monthly. Price 6d. 



POPULAR LECTURES. 

BY L. N. FOWLEE, OF NEW YORK. 

This Series is reported from Mr» Fowler's Popular Courses of Lectures in 
London and Vie Provinces, They have been carefully revised hy the 
Author, and puiblished by his authority, 

1. 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage.— Analysis of the Social Faculties— Who 
Should, and Who Should Not Marry— The Right Age— Love— JealouBj, its Causes 
and Cure— Choice of Congenial Companions for Life. Price 2d. 
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2. 

How to Train Up a Child. — The Bight Goyernment, Training, and Proper 
Gdaoation of Children, with Advice to Totmg Men and Young Women on Self- 
Culture and Perional Improvement. Price 2a. 

8. 

Memory, How to Secure and How to Retain It.— Intellectual Culture and 
SelMmprovement>-The Basis of Suocess in Business. Price 2d. 

4. 

How to Succeed in the World.— The Application of Phrenology to the 
Choice of the most appropriate Occupation or Pursuit in Life, pointing out those 
avocations to which each person is best adapted, and in which he may, or may not, 
best succeed— Influence of the Body on the Mind, and the Mind on the Body — 
Oualiflcatlons necessary for success in the different Professions and Callings. 

5. 

Tact and Talent ; or, ** Theory and Practice." — Analytie of the Perceptive 
Faculties and the Reasoning Powers— What constitutes a Scientific, and what a 
Philosophical Cast of Mind--How to Educate these Faculties. Price 2d. 

6. 
Thinkers, Authors, and Speakers. — Peculiarities of distinguished Authors 
and Philosophers-^Language, its use— Principles of Oratory Explained. Price 2d. 

7. 
The Perfection of Character ; or, the Moral Nature of Man, including his 
relation to this and to a fliture Ufe. How to acquire Bespect, Prudence, and 
Circumspection. How to do good without cost. Price 2d. 

8. 
How to Bead Character Scientifically.— The Philosophy and Proofs of 
Phrenology— Living Examples- The Temperaments (Vital, Motive, and Mental), 
their Combinations and Influence on Human Character. Price 2d. 

9. 
The Utility of Phrenology in the common affairs of overy-day life — 
including its practical application in the Family— in the School, Shop, Factory— in 
Business— and in the Learned Professions. Price 2d. 

10. 
Self-Made Men. — Illustrations of the Success of Genius in Spite of Circum- 
stances—Hints, Advice, and Encouragement to Young Men to improve every 
opportunity for Development. Our greatest men are often *' Self-Made." Price 2d. 

11. 

Objections to Phrenology Answered and Explained. — The Beal Mission of 
this Science of Mind— in Teaching the World how to Live in order to accomplish 
the greatest good, and elevate Man to the Position for which his Creator designed 
him— will be pointed out. Price 2d. 

12. 

Proofs of Phrenology drawn from Nature, including Heptile, Bird, Beast, 
and Man— Remarkable and Eccentric Persons- lujuries of the Brain— Partial 
Insanitpr— Man's Nature considered in its Threefold Aspect : Physiological, Mental, 
and Spiritual. Price 2d. 

13. 
Health, Wealth, and Happiness. — How to Obtain Health — Various Causes 
of Disease— Look on the Bright Side— Wealth in good actions— Hints to Smokers— 
Be careftd what Habits you form— Learn to make the right kind of Friends, &c. 
Price 2d. 

14. 
Temperaments : their Classification and Importance. — The most* Important 
of all Knowledge is that pertaining to ]\tan and his Makers Vital Temperament — 
Motive Temperament— Mental Temperament — Progression of the Bace, &c., &c. 
Price 2d. 

*«• The first 12 of the above in one vol, cloth, 2s. 0d. 
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THE PET OF THE HOUSEHOLD, AND HOW TO SAVE IT. 

In Four Parts^ price Is. each. 

By Mn. Ltdia F. Fowlib, M.D. 

Part L— DIOBSTION, CIRCULATION, AND RESPIRATION. 

EXTBAOTS VBOX CoHTBHTS *.— 

How TO Fbbd a Child.—- Impertance of Feeding a Child Properly— 
The Simple Lawi of Physiology too little understood — The Death of a 
Child often Caused by the Ignonmce of its Parents— The Organs of 
Digestion — Chemical Elements of the Body — Milk — More Deaths Caused 
by Overfeeding than by Starration — Cheese — The Culinary Art — The 
Object of Cooking— Dr. Trail— The Staff of Life. 

How TO SsouBB Good Luaas. — Important Facts regarding Respiration 
— Location and Function of the Lungs — Diseases of de Lungs : Ho^r to 
Prevent or Palliate them — Consumption — ** It*s Only a Cold '* — Coughing 
—Tight Lacing — ^The Ventilation of Bedrooms — Needlewomen — Gym- 
nastics— Breathing through the Nose^ &c., &c. 

Thb Hbabt and its Influbbcbs. — The Physical and Spiritual — 
Mental Influences Affect our Health and Happiness — Location and Func- 
tions of the Physical Heart— The Blood— The Veins— The Arteries- 
Palpitation of the Heart — The Pulse — Congestion of the Brain — The 
Human Heart a Type of the Affections — Rasper Hauser — The Broken 
Heart, &&, &c. 

THB PET OF THB HOUSEHOIjD, AJND HOW TO SAVE IT. 

Pabt II. In illustrated tinted wrapper, price If. 
The FRAMEWORK of the BODY, the BONES, MUSCLES, and SKIN. 

EXTBAOXS FBOU COBTEBTS : — 

How TO Sbottbb Good Bones ; or, the Three Great Eras, Teethinp^, 
Creeping, and Walking. — Nature and Composition of Bones — Catacombs 
at Rome — ^Diseases of the Bones— Rickets — Dentition, or Cutting Teeth 
— Temporary and Permanent Teeth — How to Prevent ConTulsions — Food 
for the Teething Child— Crooked Limbs— Making a Child Walk, &c., &c. 

How to Sbcube a Healthy Spine and Vioobous Muscles. — Spinal 
Curvatures — Scrofulous Children — Encouragement for the Afflicted — The 
Muscles — Perambulators — Out-door Amusements — Walking — Dancing — 
Swimming — When Working is Injurious — The Sewing Machine — The 
Mother the Natural Guide and Teacher of her Child, &c., &c. 

How to Pbesbbye the Seib and Incbeasb Pebsonal Beautt. — 
Beauty Attainable by All— Infancy Lovely at all Times — Every Nation 
has its own Type of Beauty — Court Plaister and Powder— Cosmetics-^ 
True Beauty depends mainly upon the Healthy Condition of the Skin — 
Cutaneous Diseases— Bathing Children— Intermittent Bathing- Grey 
Hair--Exercise Good for the Skin, &c., &c. 



Temperance and other Pvhlicatioiu, 2T 

TH3S FBT OF THS HOXTSEHOIiD, AlTD HOW TO 6AVB IT. 

Pabt III. Iq illustrated tinted wrapper, price If. 

SLEEP, DRESS, and tbe TONGUE. 

EXTBAOT FROM OORIEITTS : — 

Dbess : ITS Uses and Influbnoe.-— Fashion, Fickle, Despotic, and 
Tyrannical — ^Nature the only Infallible Guide — Ancient Sritons — The 
8axon8 — The Normans — Love of Finery — Shoes — Hoops and Wigs — 
Uses of Clothing — French Babies — Thin-soled Shoes— Damp Clothes — 
Corsets — Imprudence of Parents — Crinoline— Bule for Dressbg — Flannel^ 
&c., &c. 

How, Whbb, ahd Where to Sleep.— The Influences that Prevent or 
Disturb Sleep— The Monthly Nurse — Castor Oil — Inquisitiveness of 
Children— Why some Children are Wakeful — Trotting and Booking to 
Sleep — Death Drops — Training a Child to Sleep — Physiological Bedrooms 
— Ventilation — Beds and Bedding — Dreams, &c., &c. 

How to Tale. — The Tongue and the Language of Nature — Description 
of the Tongue and Organs of Speech — Dialects — Eloquence — Power of 
Song — Voices of the Night — A New Idea on the Language of Flowers— 
The Voice of a Parent — Baby Talk — Slander — White Lies — Lying — 
Swearing — The Language of the Universe, &c., &c. 

THE PET OF THE HOUSEHOLD, AND HOW TO SAVE IT. 

Part IV. In illustrated tinted wrapper, price Is. 

Containing THREE LECTURES on the DISEASES of CHILDREN, 

SEEING and HEARING, the BRAIN and 

NERVOUS SYSTEM. 



THE FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 

Including Dr. Lewis's Instructions, illustrated by over SOO Woodcuts, a 
pair of Dumb Bells, a pair of Rings, a pair of Clubs, and a Wand, in a box 
complete, price 128. 6d., may be ordered through all respectable Booksellers, 
or direct from W. Twbbdib, 337, Strand. 



*i^* In ordering any of the above publications, much timef labour,. 
and money will be saved by following the simple directions subjoined : — 
Write tbe order after the letter, or on a separate page, but not mixed 

up with the letter. 

Write your Personal Address plainly, giving "Rev.," "Mr.," "Mrs.,"' 

or " Miss," with Place of Residence and Post Tovm, 

With your order, please send payment of amount ; if under 10s., in 
postage stamps ; if above 10s., in Post-office Order. If the order is under 
Is., in addition to amount of order send Stamps for postage. All orders^ 
above Is. wUl be seut post-free. 



A GYMNASIUM IN EVERY HOME. 

s, d. 

8-iDch Birch I>uxnb>bel]s 1 8 per pair. 

3i-inch „ 2 „ 

4-mch „ 2 6 „ 

3-iDch Polished Mahogany ditto 4 6,, 

3i-inch »> », 6 Q ,^ 

4-inch t> it 6 6 „ 

42-inch Birch or Mahogany Eod 1 3 each. 

48-inch n »t 1 6 „ 

42-inch Polished Birch or Mahogany Rod 1 8 „ 

48-inch „ „ 2 „ 

Birch aubs 2s. 6d. and 3 6 per pair. 

Polished Mahogany ditto 4s. 6d. and 5 6 ,, 

Mahogany Bings 1 

Rings in Walnut and Mahogany, joined together 2 

Arm-Pushers, Blow-Gxmsy Fangymiiasticon> 

ALL AS USED IN 







DE. LEWIS'S NEW MUSICAL GYMNASTICS for 
Families and Schools ; with Introduction by M. C. Tylbb, 
M.A., M.C.P. A valuable Work on Physical Education, designed for Self- 
Instruotion. With 800 lUustratious, cloth boards, price 8s. 6d. Post-free 
on receipt of Stamps. 

From The G-lobe. 
"Tbelr atm tt to give grace and flexibility, la addition to strength of masde ; to 
promote health and consequently cheerfulness, by finding appropriate exercise for 
every part of the body, especially those parts less frequently called into use. The 
implements are light— wooden dumb-bells, for example, being used : and, with one 
or two exceptions, unattached, so that they may be performed wherever there is 
sufficient space. Music accompanies and regulates the exercises. Three hundred 
illustrations show the attitudes which the human form assumes in the use of these 
exercises. Many good hints may be taken from the volume, even if the whole 
^«m be not earned out," 

LOHDOK : W. TWEEDIB, 887, Stbaito. 



YOUNG ENGLAND. 



The New Volumb, Now Ready, Handsomely Bound, Pbicb 5s. 



Free from the perniciouB influence of a &st and sensational literature, 
it provides for our youth pure and healthful reading, and abundant 
amusement. Blackfcood^a Magazine says, ** We rise in the scale when we 
come to Young England ; and the Eev. Mr. Spurgeon adds, '* I am boy 
enough to be amused by it." 

Its varied contents are too numerous to be here described ; but on its 
pictured pages will be found the portraits, lives, and travels of our great 
men ; drawings and descriptions from life of the birds, beasts, and fishes, 
also of those beautiful flying flowers the butterflies and moths, together 
with the no less beautiful trees, flowers, and fruits of our native Ictnd. 

The natural sciences, geology, chemistry, &c., in popular papers by 
•competent hands, and reports of the societies of naturalists, find an ap- 
propriate place in its columns. A continued and most interesting corres- 
pondence is kept up upon a vast variety of subjects by writers from all 
parts of Great Britain, affording to young persons a favourable oppor- 
tunity for that "practice*' which proverbially "makes master" in this 
"useful and delightful art. 

" Leaders " on topics important to youth, and a summary of the news 
of the world, written in a style to suit young persons, are given monthly. 

A few stories run through its monthly numbers to interest, instruct, 
and improve the reader. 

Amusement for leisure hours in the garden, workshop, and laboratory 
is encouraged by a description of the proper tools and materials, and by 
instructions for their use, all made plain by engraved illustrations, 
gymnastic exercises, games for indoors and out, Christmas and New-Year 
parties. Kiddies and picture puzzles In abundance. Young England 
is a worthy present for youth. 

The Three Voluma hound at tioo, price, lOt, 6d. 
Young England is enlarged to 64 columns, Price 6d. monthly. 



London : W. TwxEDiB, 887, Strand, W.C. 



Cl^t ^0rs]^tp d §aa^s, 



BY 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

ENGBAVED ON STEEL, 4 7 INCHES BY 80 INCHES, 



This remarkable engraving contains over 1,000 figureSy 
each figure portraying a character or a passion — the whole 
presenting a history of the customs and manners of the- 
present century. 

Artists' proofe, £5 5s. ; proofe before letters, £3 3s. ; 

prints, £1 Is. 

Sent carriage free (without frame) to any part of the l^gdom for 

2s. 6d. extra. 



Frames' suitable for the ^^ Worship of Bacchus," 

with full margins : — 

Eosewood or Maple Bead, with gold slip inside of Glass, 24s. 6d. to 
31s. 6d. ; a common quality at 16s. 6d. 

Handsome Bosewood or Maple Ogee, with gold slip, 85s. ; a common^ 
quality, 18s. 6d. 

Handsome designs in Walnut or Bosewood, £2 15s. to £3 10s. 

Gold Bead and slip frame, 14s., 21s., and 25s. 

Best Gold, handsome patterns, 30s., 35s., 373. 6d., 40s., 47s. 6d., 50s.,. 
57s. 6d., and 63s. 



If framed it will be sent home in a packing case, which may be- 

retumed as an empty package. 



LONDON: W. TWEEDIE, 337, STRAND. 
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WORSHXF OF BACCH0S. 



■•o*- 



^ The past year has gained an enduriDg memorial in the hiatory of the 
Temperance cause, in having witnessed the publication of tho engraving 
of Mr. George Oruikshank's picture, " The Worship of Bacchus." 

This remarkable work is destined for many years, long after the present 
race of Temperance reformers are silent in the grave, to be an unceasing 
and powerful teacher of some of the most startling truths in connection 
with the cause. 

The universal drinking customs, their intrusion into all places and 
scenes, at once joyful and sorrowful, serious and madly foolish — the gra- 
dations of drinking — the thin wall of partition betv^een propriety and 
revelxy and lewdness — the fearful results of drinking upon man, woman, 
.and child — all these are pourtrayed with graphic power, and strike 
•conviction in a moment into the minds of those who have been strangers 
to the consideration of the Temperance cause. 

The great oil painting is making a tour of the provinces, attracting, 
daily, select audiences, some of whom will, for the first time, be made 
to understand something of the nature and need of a Temperance reform. 
To teetotalers this picture must be specially interesting as the greatest 
work of an artist who has been prominently before the public more than 
sixty years ! and who lias completed, without foltering, his herculean task 
extending over five years. 

His eye has not dimmed, nor has his hand grown unsteady, nor has sick- 
ness ever arrested the progress of his work. 

|] Wo may, therefore, congratulate the faithful veteran, and congratulate 
the cause, that this great teacher is launched upon a career of usefulness 
for which there seems no limit, either'^of time or influence.— Tweedie's 
Temperance Year Booh, 1865. 



Jnst pablifihed, royal 8to» in handsome cloth, price lOs. 6d. 

THE STUDY OF THE HUMAN FACE. 

Illustrated by Twenty-Six Full Page Steel Sngraviues. 
By THOMAS WOOLNOTH, Esq., Historical Engraver to the Qaeen. 



LIST OP SUBJECTS ILLUSTBATED. 



Pbids. 

TrRAinnr. 

rxsolution'. 

Obsthtjlct. 

Cvmxiva. 

Cuirinira nr thb 

BBCILE. 

Dbcbit. 
CoircBiT fGAT). 
CoircBiT (Gbaye). 
Sagacity. 



IM- 



Entt. 

Ill-Natuee. 
Maliqkitt. 
Spitb. 

IlTFLEXIBlLITT. 

Voluptuousness. 

Sbitsualitt. 

SAUCiirBss. 

Ayabicb. 

Apfectatiox. 

Satibk. 



IbBIT ABILITY. 

Amiability. 
Vawixy. 

Abstbact Bbauty. 
Beauty with Iittbllect^ 

AlTD WITH IxTBLLECT 
AlTD EXPBSSSIOV. 

pLAiirirBSS. 

Plauticbss with Iittsi.- 
lect, and with Ibttel- 
lect and ExPBSSsioir. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 



PsBsoxAL Beauty. — Its elements in Nature tested by the principles of Art — 
Geometrical Beauty, considered in relation to Grecian Models ; — their beauties and 
peculiarities— Prejudices and Prepossessions of Art— Conventional Notions of Beauty 
— Doctrine of Generalities enforced— Pirst-sight Impressions. 

Ideal Beauty.— Its Nature and Origin— Drawn from no Celestial soarc&-^Th& 
Materials from whence gathered. 

GoxPABATivE Beauty.— General Proportions and Individual forms compared— 
Proportions, as fixed by the Venus deMedicis and Ax>ollo Belvedere— Singular mstanea 
of unequal division — Long, Short, Bound, and Oval Paces consistently arranged and 
compared— The Three Orders of Face — Perplexing Views of Beauty artistically 
exemplified and naturally explained. 

Abtipicial Beauty.— In what consisting— Happy Conceits— Anecdotes of Victims 
of Early Plattery. 

CoMPOUKD Bkafty.— Natures that may, or cannot, amalgamate — Pinest examples 
of their IFnion— Effects of General Beaemblance broken in upon— Wonderful Dis* 
coveries in New-born Babes. 

Supeblative Beauty.— The Perfection of each Class— Natural and Acquired Graces 
— To what extent Grace may be independent of Figure— Finest examples of their Union. 

ExpBEssioir.— The Nature and Force of Expression— How far independent of 
Beauty — Considered in Three Classes, and in what they Morally and Lineally consist. 

Taste. — ^Its Nature and Origin—Vulgar concessions to false Taste — ^Attributes of 
Justice— Nature presented in odd numbers — ^Ideal perspective reduced to principle — 
Instances of perverted Taste— Architectural distress— Monumental infirmities — ^The 
Nelson Pillar— The Wellington Statue — Modem sign posts— Influence of Fashion over 
Natural Taste, whether in Dress, Art, Science, or Literature — Marriage a la mode in 
Literary life— Precocious Shoots— False Taste the test of the larue— Meretricious 
elFects no argument against a general pervading Taste. 

Chabacteb aitd Expression*.- Difference between them defined— The Moving^ 
Mass compared. 

Gewtility.— In what it essentially consists— To what extent Persons are as they 
make themselves— The mastery of the Mind over the Body Dramatically Hlnstrated. 

Still-Lifb ExpBESSioir. — As seen iu Still-Life as well as in Animated Nature. 

BBLATnrB Beauty.— Analog of the Sister Arts — Complexionary Appendages to 
Beauty— Hints on the Choice of Colours in Advantageous Dressing^— Beauty to none 
Indifferent— Points of Beauty decided by the Pencil with Mathematical Precision- 
Modes of its Reception— Moral and Mechanical Causes of the Apparent Deceitftilness 
of the Mirror— Popular Prgudices and Compromises of Art— Where the Painter is- 
really in fault— Some of the Causes of his failure— Its Miseries— Beauty not Con- 
ventional : its Locality determined, and from whence and where Distributed. 

Complexion op Chabacteb.— The Incorporeal Nature of this Visual Faculty— Its 
bearing on the Positive Lines of PhysiQgnomy. 
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